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LABOURISM, SOCIALISM OR ANARCHISM. 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION OF TACTICS. 


TeERE exists today, s0 many factions claiming 
each to lay down the course necessary to be 
taken by the working class 
The Rocks towards its emancipation, that 
and the discussion of this subject 
ws, may not be out of place. Not 
the! Shallow. ye the position of tha SP. 
G.B. is in any way indefinite, or that it has 
altered, but simply as an extra application of 
Socialist principles to current working-class 
thought and action. That thought and action 
is being divided apart from ourselves, into two 
opposing, but equally fallacious, directions. On 
6 one side its absorption into what is called 
the “Labour” movement—really a movement 
for the return of members of the working-class 
to represent the constituencies in Parliament, 
and on the local boards of administration ; and 
on the other sidethe attempt to direct the workers 
from political and Parliamentary methods alto- 
gether by an endeavour to achieve working-class 
emancipation by economic and direct action 
alone. With the first we haverepeatedly dealt,and 
it is here only necessary to repeat that “ Labour” 
representation, except as denoting the repre- 
sentation of labour’s consciousness of its class 
position and a recognition of the remedy, is 
utterly futile to effect any change in that position. 
This is being proved with increasing obvious- 
ness by the political bankruptcy of the Labour 
Party. With regard to the second, however, we 
have hitherto not considered it necessary to 
awaken the echoes of a discussion which raged 
in the early stages of the development of the 
Socialist idea, but which at this period are sup- 
posed to be the exclusive possession of the 
dreamers and the idealists hopelessly out of 
touch with the real factors in the struggle. 
The anarchist, by whatever new name he may 
choose to be known, by the present advocacy of 
shunning the political side of the struggle, is 
endeavouring to blind the working class to the 
most effective weapon it has in the prosecution 
of the class struggle. To pretend to make a 
more drastic assault on the position of the capi- 
talist class by ignoring politics and adopting 
a policy of action in the workshop to directly 
take possession of the means of production is 
farcical. The capitalist class retain 
The Gua their economic power by their po- 
v. litical power, by means of which 
the Fist, they will always be able to beat 
the working class. Nor is it more 
definitely revolutionary to repudiate the “ indi- 
rect” methods of political action. It can easily 
be, and in fact is, reactionary. The potential 
force to achieve working-class emancipation lies 
principally in the political field for the reason 
that the capitalists are compelled to obtain the 
vote of the working class in order to continue 
in political control. To receive that working- 
class sanction of capitalist society, our masters 
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are reduced to numerous shifts to blind the 
workers to the fact that they are in no real 
sense interested in the maintenance of capitalism ; 
in a word, to prevent the workers from becoming 
class conscious. 

Now assume the workers to be class conscious. 
Is it conceivable that they will continue to sanc- 
tion the retention of capitalism by the return of 
capitalist politicians? Emphatically not. They 
will inevitably express their class-consciousness 
by voting Socialism at the ballot box. And when 
that is done we are met with numerous queries. 
One of them arose out of the article on the “Class 
Struggle,” which appeared in the October S.S. 
“What would be the action of the S.P.G.B. if 
the capitalist class, in view of the possibili 
an adverse vote, disfranchise the workers ? Our 
reply was that in sych an event we are faced 
with a new problem; the whole aspect has 
changed ; constitutional methods are closed to 
us ; and we are forced to adopt methods of secret 
organisation and physical violence. And that is 
the only course left open if the workers disfran- 
chise themselves by baulking at any of the 
formula imposed by the capitalist government 
to hinder the political return of their social and 
economic opponents in the cl struggle. But 
there is little likelihood of the master class being 
so blind to the sociological aspect of the ballot 
as to attempt to rudely interfere with it. The 
vote is not a gift to the masses from the Gov- 
ernment out of the beneficience of its heart : it 
is a social growth. As such it is a matter of very 

grave responsibility to deliber- 

Capitalist ately court murder and bloodshed 

Clemency. by acting their part towards the 

class they will always want to con- 
ciliate for economic reasons in too ruthless a 
manner. Not that the master class will hesitate 
at bloodshed if they deem it necessary to the 
maintenance of capitalist privilege : they have 
not hesitated to incur bloodshed and murder to 
maintain their full pound of flesh at Feather- 
stone and elsewhere; but disfranchising the 
workers would involve the pro-capitalist work- 
man as well as the anti-capitalist workman, 
and would mean the entire subversion of the 
evolution of government to be in form, though, 
for economic reasons, not in essence, more and 
more democratic 

Actually the problem of the methods to be 
adopted must be determined by the circum 
stances of the time. Our first move is the devel- 
opment of the desire for Socialism among the 
working cl d the preparation of the political 
party to give expression to that desire. ‘The move 
of our opponents against the successful action of 
that political party must determine our subse 
quent actions. If the fight is kept to the political 
field within constitutional limits, the rulers tak- 
ing defeat when it comes ina spirit of contrition 
and resignation— well and good. If they choose 





not to accept the verdict of the nation when given 
through the medium of their own institutions, 
but contest that verdict by physicaY force, the 
workers must be depended upon to repeat their 
verdict upon that field, and if the capitalist class 
follows its predecessors into the limbo of the 
forgotten past through an exit of blood and car- 
nage, its blood must be on its own head. 
‘The important thing is for the 
Our workers to gain control of the po- 
Tactics. litical machinery, because that poli- 
tical machine is the real centre of 
social control—not made so by capitalist rulers, 
but developed and evolved into being the 
brain of the social organism in conformity 
with the evolution of that organism. To con- 
trol that organism in the interest of their 
own class the workers must gain possession of 
the instrument of control. Against the frontal 
attack of the capitalist class, and the flank 
movements of its friends, the emasculated 
“Jabourism" of the Labour Party on the one 
side, and the suicidal “direct action” on the 
other, the working class must keep its ranks 
well closed and its head clear. They must 
not believe the armies approaching on the flanks 
are reinforcements just because they say they 
are. ‘The capitalist class itself says it is on the 
side of labour, but only the greenest believe it, 
for all that. It may be that those holding views 
in any direction dissimilar to ours believe those 
views to be correct ones, but except that we must 
recognise how far their material interests are 
served by their attitude towards us, we may of 
course, sull oppose them on the ground of that 
dissimilarity. In those cases where the political 
attitude is one obviously dictated by the desire 
for the loaves and fishes it is better to frankly 
state the impossibility of intellectual reasons 
outweighing economic ones. The most that 
could happe an outcome of the permeation 
of the Socialist idea among members of the capi- 
talist ranks would be for them to act asa break 
on the rest of their class. This factor, little as 
it may be in importance, only increases the 
dubiousness of their action in resorting to such 
measures as the disfranchisement of the workers, 
such measures requiring a more than usual 
unanimity in their ranks 
Given, then, the Socialist idea firmly set in 
the mind of the working elass. any action taken 
by the masters to prevent the realisation of 
that idea would be checked by the workers. if 
solidly organised into the Socialist Party. while 
a final appeal to physieal force hastened by the 
destruction of constitutional means would leave 
the victory with the workers, who, 
“vastly outnumber their tyrants 
in war. In view of all facts, 
the Socialist Party of G Brit- 
ain enters the field of political act- 
ion determined to wage war ete., et DK 


The 
Socialist 
Attitude. 
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{Contmrep From OctoseR Issve.] 


THE CAPITALIST CLASS. 


By KARL KAUTSKY. 


Specially translated for the Socialist Party of Great Britain and approved 
by the Author. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF LARGE CONCERNS. COMBINES. 


IF the extension of a concern forces its owner, the capitalist, to 
engage officials in order to lighten his task, the increase in the surplus- 
value due to the extension recompenses him forthat expenditure. The 
larger the surplus-value, the more of his functions is the capitalist able 
to transfer to officials, until he has at last rid himself entirely of his 
managership, so that he has left only the “anxiety ” of advantageously 
investing that part of his profit which he does not consume. 

The number of concerns that have arrived at such a condition 
increases from year to year. That is proved most clearly by the growing 
number of Joint Stock Companies, where, as even the most superficial 
observer must recognise, the person of the capitalist has already ceased 
to be of any importance, only his capital being significant. In England 
57 Joint Stock Companies were formed in 1845, 344 in 1861, 2,550 in 
1888, and 4,735 in 1896. There were 11,000 companies, with a share 
capital of over £600,000,000 actively engaged in 1888, and 21,223 
companies with a share capital of £1,150,000,000 in 1896. 

It was considered that by the introduction of the system of share 
capital, a means had been found to make the advantages of larger con- 
cerns accessible to the small capitalists. But, like the system of credit, 
the system of share capital, which is only a particular form of credit, is, 
on the contrary, a means of placing the capital of the “smaller fry ” at 
the disposal of the large capitalists. 

Since the person of the capitalist can be dispensed with as far as 
his undertaking is concerned, anybody possessing the necessary capital 
can embark in industry, whether he understands anything about the 
particular trade or not. Hence it is possible for a capitalist to own and 
control concerns of the most varied kinds, having perhaps no connection 
one with the other. It is very easy for the large capitalist to obtain 
control over Joint Stock Companies. He only needs to own a large pro- 
portion of their shares—which can easily be purchased - -in order to make 
the undertakings dependent upon him and subservient to his interests. 

Finally, it must be stated that generally, large capital increases 
more rapidly than small] capital, because the larger the capital the 
greater (under otherwise equal conditions) the total amount of prolit, 
and hence also the income (revenue) which it yields ; also, the sinaller 
the proportion of the profit consumed by the capitalist for his own use, 
the Eger the portion he is able to add as new capital to that already 
accumulated. A capitalist whose undertaking yields him £500 a year, 
will, according to capitalist ideas, be able to live only modestly on such 
income. He will be fortunate if he succeeds in putting by £1(4)—one- 
fifth of his profit—a year. The capitalist whose capital is large enough 
to yield him an income of £5,000 is in a position, even if he consumes 
for himself and his family five times as much as the first. mentioned 
capitalist, to turn at least three-fifths of his profit into capital. And if 
the capital of a capitalist happens to be so considerable that it yields 
him £50,000 a year, it will be difficult for him, if he is a normal 
being, to use for his living one-tenth of his income, so that, though 
indulging in luxuries, he will easily be able to save nine-tenths of his 
profits. While the small capitalists have to struggle ever harder for 
their existence, the larger fortunes increase by leaps and bounds, and 
in a short time reach immense proportions. 

Let us summarise all this: the increase in the size of the under- 
takings; the rapid growth of the larger fortunes ; the diminution in the 
number of undertakings ; the concentration of a number of undertakings 
into one hand, and it then becomes clear that it is tlhe tendency of the 
capitalist mode of production to concentrate the meaus of production, 
which have becume the monopoly of the capitalist class, into ever fewer 
and fewer hands. This development is ultimately tending towards a 
state of things where all the means of production of a nation, nay, even 
of the civilised world, are becoming the private property of a single 
company, which is able to dispose of it at its discretion ; a state of things 
where the entire economic structure is welded into one gigantic concern, 
in which all have to serve one single master and everything belongs to 
one single owner. Private property in the means of production in 
capitalist society leads to a condition where all are propertyless with 
the exception of one single person. It lea indeed, to its own 
abolition, to the dispossession of all, to the enslavement of all. But 
the development of capitalist commodity-production leads also to the 
abolition of its own basis. Capitalist exploitation becomes contradictory, 
if the exploiter can find no other purchasers of his conmmorlities thin 
those exploited by him. If the wage-workers are the only consumers, 
then the products embodying the surplus become unsaleable valueless 
Such a condition would be as terrible as it would be impossible. It 
can never come to that, because the mere approach to such a condition 
must so intensify the sufferings, an nisms and contradictions in 
society that they become unbearable, that society collapses if the 
development has not previously been stecred into a different channel 
But if this condition will never actually be reached, we are rapidly 
drifting that way, indeed, more rapidly than most imagine. For while 
on the one hand the concentration of the separate capitalist concerns 
into fewer hands is proceeding, on the other hand with the development 
in the division of labour the mutual dependence of the scemingh 
independent undertakings is growing, as we have already seen. This 
mutual dependence, however, becomes continually more a oue-sided 
dependence of the small capitalists upon the larger ones 
of the seemingly independent workers carrying on bore industries in 
reality are only wage workers of the capitalist. so there are already 

Co) 


Just as most 


many'capitalists having the appearance of independence, yet subservient 
to others, and many capitalist concerns that appear to be independent 
| are in reality merely branches of one hugh capitalist undertaking. 
And this dependence of the smaller capitalists upon the larger increases 
| perhaps more rapidly than the concentration of the various concerns 
in the hands of the few. The economic fabrics of capitalist nations 
are already to-day, in the last resort, dominated and exploited by a few 
giant capitalists, and the concentration in the hands of a few firms is 
little else than a mere change of form. 

While the economic dependence of the great mass of the population 
upon the capitalist class is growing, within the capitalist class itself 
the dependence of the majority upon a minority (decreasing in number 
but ever increasing in power and wealth) becomes always greater. But 
this greater dependence brings no more security to the capitalists than 
to the proletarians, handicraftsmen, petty traders, and peasants. On 
the contrary, with them, as with all others, the insecurity of their 
position keeps pace with their growing dependence. Of course, the 
smaller capitalists suffer most in that respect, but the largest capital, 
nowadays does not enjoy complete security. 

We have already referred to a few causes of the growing insecurity 
of capitalist undertakings, for instance, that the sensitiveness of the 
entire fabric as far as it is affected by external disturbances, increases ; 
but as the capitalist method of production intensifies the antagonisms 
between the different classes and nations, and causes the masses facing 
each other to swell and their means of combat to become ever more 
formidable, it creates more opportunities for disturbance, which give 
rise to greater devastations. ‘The growing productivity of labour not 
only increases the surplus-value usurped by the capitalist, but it also 
increases the amount of commodities which are placed on the market, 
and which the capitalist is compelled to dispose of. With the growing 
exploitation competition becomes more intensified, as does also the 
bitter struggle of investor against investor. And hand in hand with 
this development there proceeds a continual technical evolution ; new 
inventions and discoveries are unceasingly going forward, and in 
so doing destroy the value of existing things, thus making not only 
individual workers and single machines, hut entire plants of machinery 
and even whole industries superfluous. 

No capitalist can rely upon the future ; none knows with certainty 
whether he will be in a position to retain what he has acquired and 
leave it to his children. 

The capitalist class increasingly splits up into two sections : one 
section, growing in number, has become quite superfluous economically, 
and has nothing to do but squander and waste the increasing mass of 
usurped surplus-value that is not used us fresh capital. If one calls to 
mind what we have mentioned in the previous chapter regarding the 
position of the educated in present society, one will not be astonished 
to find that by far the larger number of the rich idlers are throwing 
their money away on mere coarse pleasures. The other section of the 
capitalists, those who have not yet become superfluous in their own 
undertakings, 18 decreasing in number, but their anxieties and respon- 
sibilities increase. While one section of the capitalists is decaying 
more and more owing to idle profligacy, the other section i 
by never-ceasing competition. But the insecurity of existence of both 
sections grows. Thus the present method of production does not 
permit even the exploiters, even those who monopolise and usurp all 
the tremendous advantages, a complete enjoyment of them. 

The great modern crises, which convulse the world-market, arise 
from over-production, which again is the consequence of the anarchy 
necessarily connected with the production of connuodities. 

Over-production in the sense that more is produced than is required 
can take plice under any system of production. But it can, of course, 
dono hari if the producers produce for their own use. If, for instance, a 
primitive peasant-fiumily harvest more corn than they require, they store 
up the surplus for times of bad harvests, or in case of their barns being 
full. they feed their cattle with it, or at the worst leave it on the field. 

It is different in the case of the production of commodities. This 
production tn its developed form presupposes that nobody produces 
for himself. 

[To be continued] 


THE ANTI-SOCIALISTS AT TOTTENHAM. 


Torteauam- where the 1.L.P. have long since ceased from troubling 





and the S.D.P. are at rest—has been honoured. ‘The Anti-Socialist 
Union decreed that our time had come. ‘Tottenham was to be saved 
from us, and we of the S.P.G.B. were to be finally and definitely put 
to rout. Well, we heard of the coming contlict, and trembling—with 
joy, awaited the day of battle. Did we prepare to meet them by attack- 
ing their meetings, singing and shouting * Red Flags,” ete., and 
generally behaving as hooligans to prevent them getting a hearing ? 
No, such cowardly tactics would have implied a lack of confidence in 
our own propaganda, and is at all times an insult to the intelligence 
of the people. Knowing the work we have accomplished in ‘Tottenham, 
and that no real argument can be brought against Socialism as propa- 
gated by the Socialist Party, we at all our meetings advertised the 
coming of the Anti-Socialists, and advised our hearers to attend their 
meetings, listen courteously to what was to be said against Socialism, 
and judge for themselves. At Jong Jast they came—they saw and 
were conquered | Down upon Tottenham swooped the legions of the 
Anti-Socialist League. Three or four specially prepared gramophonic 
orators, each guaranteed to be able to emit “ Daily Express-ions”” about 
Socialism for at least ten minutes headed each attack 

Two such attacks on Sunday evenings fizzled out immediately our 
ordinary meeting commenced ; then a Saturday evening appearance was 

(Completed on hack pag 
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JOTTINGS. 


“Tne Liverpool Education Committee have 
completed arrangements for establishing tech 
nical evening classes for the female employes 
of the Ogden Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company. ‘The classes have been arranged at 
the request of the Company, who are providing 
rooms, lignting, heating, and cleaning free of 
charge to the Education Committee.” 
Manchester Guardian, 24.11.08 
The public spirit of the Imperial ‘Tobacco 
Company is, of course, quite disinterested 


* 4, * 


A conference was recently held at- Bradford 
with regard to the system of employing children 
half-time in mills. Mr. Jonathan Peate reported 
on the conference to the Council of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce. In the course of his 
report are the following items. ‘Some firms 
employed a large number of half-timers, and if 
the abolition of this class of labour took place, 
or if the age limit was increased, it would be a 
great hardship to those firms.” Again: “In 
many cases, also, half-timers were earning un 
income which, if the system was abolished, 
would make a serious difference to, and cause 
great hardship to, the families to which they 
belonged.” And further : ‘‘ These children. were 
receiving training in the practical work of a 
mill which must be of the utmost value to them 
in later years, when they had to earn their own 
livelihood.” 


* * * 


Funny, isn't it? Thus are the interests of 
capital and labour identical. ‘The half-timers are 
charitably employed because of the hardship to 
their families if deprived of their small wages 


the employer will also suffer hardship if he can- | 


not employ them, and has to employ some adult 
(perhaps the half-timer’s father) to do the same 
work at higher wages. 


* y * 


And when the little beggars cease to vat in 
idleness the bread of charity, and are compelled 
to take life seriously and begin “to earn their 
own livelihood,” such training really might be 
of “the utmost value to them,” if they are not 
unemployed owing to a new generation of half 
timers having supplanted them. In this case 
it would seem that their only hope lies in the 
direction of begetting baby breadwinners (did 
anyone say “ Nocialism" ?) as soon as possible. 


* y * 


The cry of the parents driven by economic 
pressure to send their children to work in order 
that subsistence level may be reached by the 
aid of their wages, is on a par with the cry of 
the ‘‘ We cannot see them starve” sufferer from 
sentimental diarrhwa, who wants to do some- 
thing for the unemployed under capitalism. He 
does something for them by blinding them to 
the only solution, in urging them to look for 
help to the class whose existence depends on a 
continuance of a reserve of unemployed labour. 


* ‘ef OF 


A delegate to a deputation of teachers who 
visited Mr. McKenna on November Sth, 1907, 
sbowed how reforms may be made of no avail 
towards combatting the evils they are, osten 
sibly, directed against. Mr. Sykes (N.ULT.), 
speaking of half-timers, said that in 24 years 
experience he‘ had never known a child rejected 
as physically unfit, aluhough some of them were 
not robust enough to be allowed in the play- 
ground.” 


* , * 


The Manchester Guardian (6.11.07), dealing 
with this matter, said in effect, the half-timer 
keeps down the wages of adults by the compe- 
tition of his cheaper labour, and is in turn 
forced, by entering urskilled employment, to a 
lifetime of low wages, and is tlung into the in- 
dustrial system whilst he should be playing 


x Lk 
* 


“There has never been a Socialist speech 
delivered in the House; uo Conference (of the 
Labour Party) has ever accepted Socialism ex- 
cept asa pious opinion. In some form the House 
of Commons would accept a Socialist resolution, 
provided there were no committal, but even that 
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step has never been ventured 
Bes Truwere in Justioe 
* + + 

This is hard on our SDLP. MPL, Will Thorne 
but so faras one can see, if Ben Tillett is elected 
for the Eeeles Division he will be on the same 
basis as Thorne. He will be elected as the 
“Tabour” candidate for Eecles, and not as an 
avowed Social-Demoerat, vide SDP. role 1, 
and rule 12 cannot be enforced by the F.C 
the SDLP. any more than in the > of Mr. 
Thorne. We are not likely to hear a Socialist 
speech from Mr. ‘Tillett, however, because on 
July 20th, L907, he * wasadopted by the Eccles 
Division Labour Party as Labour candidate, with 
the distinct understanding from the Dockers’ 
Union that his title should be ‘Labour Candi- 
date." So wrote the General Secretary of the 
Eeeles Division Labour Party, on October Sth, 
1008, to the Manchester Erening News, correcting 
astatement that Mr. ‘Tillett was ‘the adopted 
Social- Democratic candidate for Eccles.” 
seen no repudiation of this statement so far. Mi 
AR. MeDonald, also, ina published letter to Mr 
Tillett, tells him he is * one of ov, candidates.” 

+ * 
x * 

* Referring to the unemployed, Mr. Grayson 
said that Mr. Blatchford was at 
sing a scheme for feeding the hungry ) 
ran short of funds they would appeal to Roths: 


08 


| child, the Duke of Portland, and the like, to put 


down a bit of their surplus cash, and if that 


appeal failed, all they could then say to the | 


unemployed was ‘use your own savage discre- 
tion.” If they could not get work and could not 
get food, then, without inciting, they would 


gently indicate that it was their indefeasible | 


right to have bre: Manchester Gnardian, 
YLLOS, Report of speech at Greentield, 7.11.08 


Pa, 


Voverty is rife under capitalist seciety to-day, 
so we will beg of the capitalist class to relieve 
our needs, not by disbursing all their surplus 
wealth, but just a bit of it. If we were to ask 
too much “ that appeal” might fail. And when 
it comes to standing the hungry up “all ina 
row” before the rifles of the military, you won't 


catch us inciting. Ob, no! That's risky. They | 


might not accept our humble apologies so readily 
as they did Bill Thorne’s. And the “stone jug!” 
—they say you have to be quiet there ! 

ey * 

If the workers cannot afford enough to keep 
the unemployed fed, we will ask the Rothschilds 
and others to be charitable. We will leave it to 
their generosity--we want no semblance of 
compelling them to disgorge by the strength of 
our class-conscious organisation. Not at all! 
We'll ask them ‘to put down a bit of their sur- 
plus cash,” and only when that appeal fails 
will we tell the workers that theirs is the inde- 
feasible right to have, not only bread, but all 
else they require 

* * 

Even as a vote-catching dodge, this is piti- 
able, for the other axe-grinders can out-bribe 
them every time. If the Blatchford brigade 
give soup, the Liberal party will offer soup and 
pudding, and the Tory party will come along 





with soup, pudding, blanket, a suit of clothes | 


and an overcoat to wrap them up in, and will 
scoop the lot. ‘The race is to the rich, votes to 
the highest bidder, until the workers are taught 
what Socialism is; then they will no longer be 
bought and sold fora mess of pottage or a drink 
at the bar, will no longer be exploited in “chari- 
ty,” either for the benefit of Liberal or Tory 
politician, noisy mumper on the “labour” 
movement, or the circulation of the “ smart” 
journal of a “smart” set much too smart for 
anything deeper than flirtation with Socialism, 


PROSPERITY UNDER 
“PROTECTION.” 


Unemyloyment in New York State 


Idle last day of 
March 


Number Per cent Number. 2 
1906 24746 Oo 37 
1907 5,042 ya rie 
1908 LOL, 166 eH 
Fortnightly 


Idle continuously for 3 
months, Jan., Feb.& March. | 


Thave | 
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WHERE ##ABOR IS ROBBED. 


anor is robbed where labor is employed, and, 
directly, nowhere else. Labor is robbed in the 
pay envelope, and the hand that reaches the 
pay envelope to him and no other, directly, is 


| in his pocket. 


Labor cannot be robbed in the prices it is 
compelled to pay for the commodities which it 
consumes. For the good and sufficiept reason 


| that the cost of living determines wages. Wages 


always hover about the cost of subsistence. If 
provisions and clothing are dear, wages must go 
up to meet the increased cost of living, since 
the laborer must live before he can work. Hf the 
employer gets his profits, he must see to it some- 
how that his wage-slave is in working condition, 
Just as the farmer must see to it that his horses 
must have hay and stabling if he is to have the 
benefit of their labor. The cost of hay is of 
no particular concern to the horses. 
In an accommodated sense, labor can be 
“robbed” in the quality of the goods consumed, 
by means of fraud and adulteration but not in 
price. 
| A Battle (reek contributor to last week's 
| “Wage Slave," for example, says that ‘the 
| hand of the rich man is externally in the poor 
man’s pocket for taxes or for the price of meat.” 
This is not correct. The hand of the rich man, 
iv., the employer, is in the employee's pocket 
in one manner only, and that is in withholding 
from him, in the pay envelope, four-fifths of the 
| value he has created. They can’t make the 
Wage-earner pay one penny of the taxes, Muni- 
| cipal, State, or National ; and if meat sold ata 

dollar a pound, that wouldn't affect him in the 
| slightest degree, either, so long as other com- 
| modities advanced correspondingly. If the 
| price of meat advances out of proportion to the 
| cost of other food-stuffs containing the same 
dynamic energy, the result will be simply to 
change the form of his diet, but it can't possibly 
affect his income or make it easier or harder for 
him tosave anything. 

The only workingmen in whose pockets the 
Beef Trust has its hands are its own employees, 
whom it robs, as other employers do, in their 
pay envelopes, and the farmer who is robbed in 
| his pay envelope, tuo, in an arbitrary depression 
of prices. 

That the wage-earners do not pay the taxes 
is directly evident with the great majority of 
| them who have nothing to tax. But it is none 
the less certainly true of those, also, who possess 
a small property and are rated as taxpayers. In 
their case, such taxes as are levied upon them 
enter into the cost of living, and, again, the 
necessary cost of living determines the wages. 
| _ Tax reform, “ trust-bustin’,” cheapened tran- 
| sit—or if they made it free, it would be all the 
| same—municipal lighting, lowering of rents— 
all these and similar measures are seen to be 
purely Middle-Class measures, designed either 
to make the big robbers divide up a little more 
evenly with the little robbers, or to enable the 
employing class to house and feed their wage- 
| slaves more cheaply and, consequently, get them 
for less wages. 

The one thing needful for the working-class, 
without which all efforts to better their condi- 
; tion are vanity and vexation of spirit, is the 
| capture for collective ownership of the land and 

the machinery of production. When we have 
| this, we have it all. Without we are nothing. 
All efforts or attempts to benefit the working: 
man by lowering the cost of his living will only 
play into the hands of the employing class. 

From The Wage-Slave. 


| 
| 
| 
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Much Ado About Nothing. 


WE refer, of course, to Mr. Asquith’s speech of 
the eleventh of December, at a dinner given in 
commemoration of a Liberal defeat. “ We are 
met,” said the Primier on that auspicious occa- 
sion, “ to celebrate a failure.” The Lords had 
inconsiderately slaughtered a Liberal licensing 
bill, and sour-faced Nonconformity had in con- 
sequence been cheated of its sop. Weeks had 
been spent by the Commons in dreary talk in 
the passing of that measure, and tons of unread- 
able printed matter had been issued, but this 
had not prevented it going the way it had been 
expected it would, and perhaps intended it 
should, go—apparently to the relief of the 
majority outside. The bill, indeed, was utterly 
worthless to the workers, and quite hopeless in 
the promotion of temperance: its only function 
seems to have been to square the electoral ac- 
count for nonconformist and teetotal support. 

The collapse of the so-called Education Bill, 
added to the violent death of the licensing 
measure, had depressed the Liberal party and 
made many of its supporters discontented, and 
it became incumbent on Mr. Asquith to give a 
rallying cry to decaying Liberalism, and revive 
the drooping fortunes of his party. And to the 
accompaniment of loud and prolonged cheering 
the anxiously awaited pronouncement was made 
public. ‘‘I invite the Liberal Party from to- 
night,” said the hero of Featherstone, “‘ to treat 
the veto of the House of Tords as the domina- 
ting issue in politics.” Hardly inspiring, this, 
as a rallying cry, even if it were not mere sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. Indeed, what did 
the Premier propose to do to make his domina- 
ting issue a reality ? Was the party to go to the 
country forthwith upon the issue and fight the 
Lords? No, quoth Mr. Asquith, that would be 
to admit the right of the Lords “ to dictate both 
the occassion and the date of a dissolution.” 
So the Liberals were going to be brave—and 
to submit. The hollowness of Liberalism hardly 
needed further demonstration. “ Down with the 
Lords” is again to be its empty rallying cry ; 
and although the House of Lords has not yet 
gone to Jericho, still its walls are expected to 
crumble at a shout, for certainly the Liberals 
are prepared to do nothing more. 

It cannot be denied that there exist powerful 
constitutional weapons against the Lords which 
the Liberals could use were they sincere, but 
wherever capitalist interests are endangered 
Liberal and ory have two minds with but a 
single thought, two hearts that beat as one. In 
view of working-class unrest, does not the second 
chamber offer a possible barrier to working-class 
advance should other obstacles not suffice ? 
And does not this account for the tenderness 
with which the Lords are treated by the Lib- 
erals, and partly, also, for the enormous number 
of peers which the latter create ? Not, however, 
that we are euamoured of a reform of the House 
of Lords, for the reform of a rotten institution 
simply serves to perpetuate that institution, and 





a House of Lords reformed would undoubtedly 
be a House of Lords strengthened as a weapon 
against the workers. Nevertheless the fatuity of 
Liberalism in this respect, as in regard to their 
projected Land Tax, cannot escape recognition. 
The fiscal reform of the Liberals, indeed, is at 
least as futile as the fiscal reform of the Tories, 
as far as working-class interests are concerned. 
So, also, with that other measure which col- 
lapsed of its own weakness—the “ Education ” 
Bill. There, also, we have an example of Liberal 
futility. Though called an Education Bill, this 
measure had nothing whatever to do with the 
improvement of education, but was solely a 
faction squabble between sections of the capi- 
talist interest as to which particular brand of 
Christianity should be forced down the throats 
of the children. In other words, since the par- 
ticular form of superstition to be taught is but 
the outward and visible sign of the interests of 
one section or other of the ruling class, so the 
squabble over religious education was really to 
decide which section of the ruling class the 
children were to be taught to look to for guid- 
ance. Tocapitalist parties this religioussquabble 
may be vital. Mr. Hill, “ Labour” M.P., may 
claim that “the Bible is still his best book,” 
and that he believes “in simple Bible teaching.” 
But from the working-class point of view the 
fact remains that the worker's interest is for- 
eign to all this Labour-cum-Liberal twaddle. 

loreover, the Liberal-Labour bankruptcy on 
the question of unemployment could hardly be 
made clearer. Along with the boasted avalanche 
of Liberal measures—all conceived in the 
interest of the ruling class—the position 
of the worker has been steadily growing 
worse. Statistics convey a quite inadequate 
idea of the extent of dumb suffering and poverty 
that exists among the workers from this cause. 
Mr. William Redmond, M.P., is moved to remark 
in Reynold’s that. ‘‘there is no part of the world 
where the contrasts between luxurious wealth 
and miserable poverty are so marked as in 
England, and particularly in London.” And 
he further adds, 

We have in Ireland suffering and unemployment 
enough. But the humblest labourer in his cottage in 
the country is to be envied in comparison with the 
workman in the great cities who finds himself with- 
out employment. Bit by bit the little articles of the 
home are sacrificed. The pawnshop stretches forth 
the only hand of assistance often to be found. 
The home goes, and there is nothing leit but the 
streets, Far preferable is the lot of the poorest 
dweller is the countryside to this. 

England has been glorified because of her great 
industrial progress, her mighty factories, and her 
great hives of indastey. But when the depression 
of trade brings with it the discharge of workmen 
and the hopelessness which that entails, it is futile 
to talk of the glory of Englrnd’s: progress. She 
then presents a spectacle which is unparalleled in 
the history of the world, of the most boundless wealth 
on the one hand, and the direst poverty on the 
other, 

But to these sufferings of the working class 
the Liberals, like the Tories, are cynically in- 
different, and are, in fact, only likely to move 
when the workers start acting for themselves. 
So bad is the state of affairs, indeed, that the 
Labour Party, that docile tail of the Liberal 
bow-wow, is even moved by the callousness of 
the Government to murmur a faint protest. 
We quote from the daily paper of December 
12th. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., secretary of the 
Labour Party, speaking at Coventry last night, said 
deliberately (according to the Central News Agency) 
that unless the Government turned over a new leaf 
and observed more sympathy, initiative, and deter- 
mination in dealing with the serious problems of 
unemployment it would find the Labour Party before 
long in violent conflict with it. 

‘Things must be bad indeed, when the Labour 
Party threatens to be in conflict with the Gov- 
ernment! In fact, we cannot believe that it will 
ever come to that. The faithfulness to the 
Government that Nas hitherto characterised the 
“Tabour” members is not likely to be disturbed. 
As we have been reminded on more than one 
occasion, they find their seats too comfortable. 

For the working class, however, groaning 
under their increasing burden of misery, only 
the policy of hostility can be of use. They 
must, as distinct from the Labour Party, find 
themselves all the time in violent opposition to 
the capitalist Government. They must demo- 
cratically champion their own interests against 
all sections of the capitalist party, and realise 





to the full that the rallying cries and faction 
fights of Liberals versus Tories are in very truth 
rightly said to be “much ado about nothing.” 
Indeed, if the workers are not prepared to take 
a stand with their comrades in the Socialist 
Party and fight their own battles, then there is 
no power can save them from the deepening 
misery that threatens. 


The Powder Trust and Peace. 


We cull the following curious note from the 
daily paper of December 14th. 

The Powder Trust as an agency for the prevention 
of war was the curious anomaly disclosed in the 
Federal investigation into the Gunpowder Trade 
Association just concluded at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The members of the Trust declared they possessed 
the power to obviate war by refusing the supply of 
| Soares to the nations. As late as 1905 the 

rms constituting the Trust bound themselves under 
a heavy penalty fo make no sales to Governments 
without the consent of all the firms. They also 
fixed the price at which the Governments might 
acquire powder, thus establishing the fact that “the 
nations of the world are the playthings of a Trust.” 
As in most bourgeois reasoning, however, 
there is an important flaw in the above associ- 
stion of the Powder Trust with peace. Peace 
means bad trade toa powder Trust. War means 
good trade and high profits. The Powder 
Trust is formed, not for philanthrophy, but for 
high profits. It wants to increase the use of 
gunpowder, hence the very economic basis of 
the Powder Trust clearly determines that it 
shall, like the army, the navy, the makers of 
artillery, etc., throw the whole of such influence 
as it possesses against peace and in favour of 
war. Whatever good intentions the members 
of the Powder Trust might have, they all vanish 
before material interests, and even on the sub- 
ject of good intentions one is forcibly reminded 
of the concentrated cant and humbug of the 
“ peace” conferences at the Hague. 


ROMFORD DIVISION BR. REPORT. 


Nor having taken any space with a report of 
our branch’s work during 1098, it is well to 
briefly review the year's efforts in the Romford 
Division. We now, unfortunately, have only 
two speakers—Kennett and Dawkins—but, and 
it is a tremendous but, these irresistable and 
irrepressible comrades have thrown themselves 
whole-heartedly into the task of dispelling 
working-class ignorance whenever and wherever 
an opportunity arose, or one could be snatched 
from rolling time—to the dismay of the gimbal- 
eyed shufflers who infest the district, especially 
East Ham and Manor Park. Although we were 
greatly handicapped in the early part of the 
year by the rainy weather and the loss of our 
best pitch owing to an extension of “our trams,” 
yet the year has been a successful one. We have 
had large audiences who now quite understand 
the fundamental distinction between Socialism 
and reform, and in consequence the local re- 
formers have dropped (when on the stump) the 
municipal mnilk-shop fooling like a hot cinder. 
We have opened up a new pitch at East Ham, 
have also had several debates at Manor Park. 
Our comrades have, in sledge-hammer style, 
exposed the fraudulent nature of the LLP. and 
S.D.P., and challenged the locals to bring along 
any of their tin gods to defend in debate their 
respective organisations, but they resort to 
Fabian methods when they are sure of being 
flattened out—they live to fight another day. 
The distrees hereabout is acute, yet this has not 
prevented our audiences from extensively pur- 
chasing our literature and equipping us with the 
“ sinews of war’—a gratifying and significant 
recognition of the fact that the fight is theirs. 
We have not enrolled many new comrades, but 
we are effecting the mental revolution—it can 
be felt. Now is the seed time ; the harvest is 
not yet. Ca Ina. 


“ Oaths of allegiance and other official oaths 
are still taken throughout Europe, but experi- 
ence shows that in time of revolution they are 
violated with little scruple, and in the case of 
the United Kingdom it is doubtful whether 
they have any more practical value than, if so 
much as, simple declarations.” —Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, Vol. 17, p. 702, 9th Edition. 
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HABIT IN ENGLAND. 


J 


“UNITY” AS A 


St. Vincent, Minn., Oct. 11, 1908 
Editor “ Trades Unionist” : 

Keir Hardie, following the fashion set by 
sundry British labor politicians, globe-trotting 
at the expense of capitalist newspapers, has 

in delivered himself of an athanema against 
the Canadian Socialist movement. . 

Tt is in the control, he says, of “the impos- 
sibilist element which 

HAS TO BE ‘DOWNED’ EVERYWHERE.” 


If there is any place on earth where the im- 
possibilism so deprecated by Hardie is “downed ' 
it is in the “ Appy land of Hengland,” in the 
labor movement of which nation Hardie is one 
of the foremost leaders, and inasmuch as “a 
tree is known by its fruits,” we would reason- 
ably expect to see a forward, harmonious move- 
ment asa result of this “downing” ; that is, if we 
were fools enough to be misled by the labor, 
even trade union, Christian, even free trade, 
even any old thing but impossibilist type of 
Socialist like Hardie and his ilk. 

I am weekly in receipt of two old country 
Socialist papers, “ Forward,” and the London 
“Clarion,” and there is never an issue but what 
is half full of “scraps” between these harmo- 
nious “compromisers” who are, unlike the 
Canadian Socialists, completely free from “this 
dogmatic and blighting creed of withering 
materialism.” In the last issue of the London 
“Clarion,” keeping faith with capitalist Liberals 
there is the Labor party executive in refusing to 
endorse Edward Hartley in Newcastle, who, 
mark you, is as immune from the suspicion of 
being an “impossibilist” as Hardie himself. The 
reason for which action, as alleged by the 
“Clarion” writer, is that in double constitu- 
ences the Liberals and Socialist, even Labor, 
etc., candidates have 

ARRANGED TO SAW OFF 
Hartley, by running at the request of the local 
LLP., S.D-F., Clarion Scouts and the numerous 
other organisations that go to make up the 
ighly harmonious labor movement that Hardie 
thinks Canada needs so bad, has seriously 
imperiled this holy alliance of alleged Socialist 
leaders and Liberal capitalists; hence Hartley 
must be “downed” too. And this is the work- 
ing out. of “modern Socialism,” which, Hardie 
seys, Canadians know nothing of! Here's 
hoping they may long remain in ignorance of 

this Newcastle brand at any rate. 

What is this term “ impossibilism,” anyway, 
that falls so glibly from the lips of Hardie 
and his type? 

Will any of those “active Socialists” Hardie 
refers to, who are repelled by this dreadful 
thing, kindly explain? As one who has had 
this epithet fired at him times without number, 
and without—as is customary—any illuminating 
definition, I am naturally curious to know. 
Reasoning it out by comparing a known “ im- 
possibilist ” with a gentleman known not to be 
such, I have reached this conclusion. An “ im- 

ibilist” is a Socialist who, knowing that in 

jaliam alone lies 

THE ONLY HOPE 

of the workers, refuses to preach anything else, 
and refuses to stultify himself by saying so in 
one speech and saying something very different 
in another, and as a consequence is disliked by 
“practical” labor men. 

A non-impossibilist can do both of these 
things and becomes very popular, a great labor 
leader, etc., etc. 

An impossibilist, knowing that reforms where 
they do tempt one section of the workers, invari- 
ably do so at the expense of the others, says 50; 
and as @ consequence gets further castigation 
from the “‘ practical” politician, whose stock-in- 
trade is reform. 

The impossibilist is, however, reminded; that 
there are reforms which, if enforced, would make 
matters more tolerable for the workers, but 
knowing the nature of the class in control, he 

WON'T WORK FOR THESE REFORMS 
nor recommend them, because if they were put 
upon the statute book there would be nothing 
to them ; but the non-impossibilist, being of a 
Practical turn of mind, spends a quarter of a 
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century and untold energy in getting an old-age 
pension at an age when most working people 
are dead, and an Unemployed Bill on the statute 
book that might as well be off for all the unem 
ployed would know about it 

The “impossibilist,” being a very unpractical 
fellow, foolishly reasons thus: As the workers 
get their eyes open to the working of the pre 
sent system and the source of the strength 
of the capitalist- the political power they 
proceed to arouse their fellows to wrest the 
control of public power out of their masters’ 
hands. The more revolutionary the attitude 
of the workers the more sops are thrown to 
them, just, for instance, as a man in a desert, 
pursued by wolves, often delays pursuit by 
throwing his clothes to save his skin. If the 
wolves are wise they don’t waste time chewing 
indigestible rubbers — they 

PRESS ON FOR THE GOOD MEAT. 


The non-possibilist dallies by the wayside. 

But the non-impossibilist says, “ these argu- 
ments are all right, but you fellows don’t get 
elected, and by the goddess of place-hunting 
you spoil our chances too!" Aye, there's the 
tub! Get elected ! ke Socialists if you can, 
but get elected! Never mind if you prolong 
the period; the fool workers must stew and 
sweat and suffer, chasing up the blind alleys of 
reform into which you lead them. Never mind 
if thereby you play into the hands of the astute 
capitalists. You will reach the dizzy eminence 
of a great labor leader ; the masses demon- 
strate about you and enthuse over you even if 
they go straight from your meeting after listen- 
ing to your speech on reforms to vote the master 
class the right to rule and rob for another sea- 
son. Also if you can write interesting ‘ copy 
wherein you denounce the ‘impossibilist” Social- 
ist who is foolish enough to be a Socialist and 
nothing else, the “ Daily Lyre” may also finance 


a trip around the world for you, so youcan help, 


to make as big a mess of the labor movement 
abroad as you have succeeded in doing at home, 
to the great delight of its middle-class readers. 
Of course, this sizing up of the “impossibilist” 
and the wiseacre who is not so is, no doubt, 
one of the “cruditites that 

MARX AND ENGELS 80 ROUNDLY TROUNCED.” 


‘Tis passing strange that Hardie should refer 
to Marx and Engels as authorities at all, seeing 
he he has repudiated on more than one occa- 
sion their main propositions in which are em- 
bodied the doctrine of the class struggle and 
the materialist interpretation of history ; but in 
a sense the reason is not far to seek. This class 
struggle, when it reaches a certain stage, plays 
the very devil with the political ambitions of 
reformers, because it unites those wage workers 
whose position in human society is such that 
no reform in capitalism can benefit them and 
who have intelligence enough to see that the 
object for which these workers unite is not to 
dicker about the price for which they will sell 
themselves for given periods when their mas- 
ters need them to work. ‘They know that this 
price is fixed by conditions outside of them- 
selves and circumstances over which they have 
no control. If the C.P.R. machinists had lis- 
tened more to the Socialist “impossibilist’ and 
less to the “ get something now trade union 
reformer,” they would not have made such asses 
of themselves during the last nine weeks. They 
would have spent some of the money they lost 
in wages to dispute with the masters this fall, 
their title of ownership to that railway property 
that the working class created and alone give 
value to. Methinks if they had done that and 
spent the same energy they squanderd in buck- 
ing an overstocked labour market, in matching 
an empty stomach against a bank vault, they 
would have caused such a flutter amongst the 
dove-cotes of capitalism that the capitalists 
themselves would have set about 


REFORMING THEI SYSTRAT 


to the very limit, and that whether they elected 
their man or not. Incidentally they would have 


inspired other workers to follow suit. and, by | 


the way, it is not yet too late. Never mind 
your compromising, place-hunting trade union 





leaders. If you knew as much as an owl you 
would refuse to vote for a man who was only a 
Socialist when not seeking office, and was afraid 
to label himself so when he was up for election 
Wherever you see a Socialist candidate this fall 
who is “impossibilist’” enough to make his 


) campaign on this issue alone, vaz., the 


DISPOSSESSION OF THE CAPITALIST 


owners of our national industries and the vest- 
ing of the title of ownership in the community, 
with the elected representatives of the workers 
who operate those industries in control, vote 
and work for his election. Leave the compro- 
misers at home. If he will compromise to get 
elected, he will sell you out to stay elected 

In conclusion, | would ask those who read 
Hardie’s anathema to re-read it and note where 
his sympathies really lie. Note the severity 
and contempt with which he handles his 
brother Socialists, who, at the worst, are merely 
using unwise methods of propaganda. And 
in contrast note hia references to the ‘‘ delight- 
ful experience” he had interviewing “the 
wealthy man who had worked his way up from 
poverty to affluence,” and who was so “sincere,” 
although the “unconscious humor" of his 
“poetic " declarations made Hardie smile, etc., 
etc. Go to, Hardie. Get back to ancient St. 
Stephens and have a cup of tea with King Ed 
and the rest of the ‘‘ me, too” Socialists. Cana- 
dian Socialism is much too modern for you or 
any other British labor leader to catch up with. 
—Joun T. Mortimer, in The British Columbian 
Trade Unionist, Vancouver, Nov. '08. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To rae Epimr. 
Drak Comrade, 

May I claim the indulgence of a short space 
in your valuable paper, in order that there may 
be no error in conception, or wilful misrepre- 
sentation, of my conversion to the principles of 
the Socialist Party cf Great Britain. First of 
all I recognise that the existence of a Socialist 
Party, as a revolutionary party, must be consis- 
tent with a rigid adoption of its principles, any 
deviation from that course rendering the party 
nugatory, and its name a misnomer, as some 
of our opponents are realising in the humilia- 
ting circumstances in which they find them- 
selves when under the cross-fire of criticism 
that the stalwarts of the S.P.G.B. know so well 
how to administer. These are circumstances of 
which, many of your readers and the public will 
know, I am well able to give from personal ex- 
perience, as a more trenchant onslaught than I 
received at the hands of some of the S.P.G.B. 
members seldom falls to the lot of mankind. 
No eel in the well sanded fist of a cook, upon 
the eve of being skinned, ever twisted and 
writhed as I did, when compelled by the grip 
of Reason to admit the fatuity of my position. 
In the political field of this purposely complex 
system of capitalism, there has been vast scope 
for the formation of various political parties, 
societies, and so-called Socialistic bodies,—po- 
sessing lugubrious titles, and promoted by 
political job-hunting rascals,—with a nefarious 
Press, to circulate their pernicious verbiage— 
sucking the blood of the country year in and 
year out, that they may give to their descendants 
the sop of political power. Lf the great mass of 
the workers, environed as they are on every 
side with poverty, plunder, and oppression, 
have sufficient strength to repel these political 
bloodsuckers, to what can it be attributed but 
to a consciousness of the true inwardness of 
capitalism? Given that consciousneas and its 
correct representation by a truly Socialist party, 
we prove our abhorrence of capitalism by unit- 
ing against it all the disciples of a Socialist 
Commonwealth in Britain 

Yours fraternally, 
QUELCH. 


If you can read, you ought to understand ; if 
you can write, you ought to know something ; 
if you can believe, you ought to comprehend ; if 
yon desire a thing you will have take it ; if you 
claim it you will not get it; and if you are 
experienced you ought to be useful to others. 











THE APOSTLES OF 
LOWER WAGES. 


aap 
Once again we turn the searchlight upon the 
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| fools enough to allow them access to their poc- 


kets in the vain hope that they will do something 
for them. 
For how else can they pretend that the reali 


| sation of their desire to “deal with the drink 


nefarious traffic of those who, styling themselves | 


labour leaders, support the character by leading 
Labour, like a lamb, to the slaughter. The latest 
instance of the treachery of these odorous hire 
lings of the capitalist class, while of no im 
portance as an historical event, since it indicates 
no new phase in the record of this unspeakable 
band of fratricides, is of moment as showing 
once again, to those who have eyes to see, the 
face of the old enemy beneath the mask of the 
new friend. Mr. D..J. Shackleton, M.P?., member 
of the Parliamentary Labour Group, president 
of the Trade Unions Congress, is reported to 
have delivered himself of the following senti- 
ments at the Mechanics’ Institute, Nottingham, 
on November 30th :— 


“Supporters of the Bill recently rejected 
were hoping that it would have enabled them to 
deal with the drink traflic in such a manner as 
to put the country on a more equal footing with 


long as they spent, as at present, far and away 
more than Germany and America per head of 
the population on intoxicating liquors, so long 
would thay be liable to be beaten in industrial 
competition.” —Daily Chronicle, 1.12.08. 


There is, indeed, food for reflection in this 
message from the chief of the purveyors of 
soporifics to the working class of this country 
In the first place it may be noticed with what a 
deft turn of capitalist sophistry this hireling 
shepherd removes the fight from the “class” 
field to that of race. It is not, be it observed, 
the filchi m the worker of the greater part 
of the product of his toil that claims the atten 
tion of Mr. D. J. Shackleton and his cannibal 
pack of vampires. No! the enemy of labour is 
not capital; the despoiler of the worker is not 


fulness of the earth—the fruit of his painful 
drudgery ; the evil is not, mark you, rooted in 
the system of class domination, class possession 
of all that is necessary and good under the sun. 


of well-meaning visionaries, or the calculated 


seduction of far-seeing panderers to the popular | 


aspiration to better conditions. Labour has bat 
one foe, we are told, and that is himself. 

Oh! coals of fire upon those of us who dared 
to dream of the ‘ brotherhood of man,” and 
those others of us who asserted nothing higher 


than the oneness of the material interests of the | 


wage workers the whole world over— the enemy 
of Labour in one country is himself in all other 
countries. The workers of Germany and of 
America have taken us by the throat in the strife 


of industrial competition, and we must clutch at. | 


their vitals in self defence. 

Alas ! for our dream of emancipation without 
distinction of race or sex. 

Oh! sackcloth and ashes for those of us who 
aspired to the capture of political power for the 
overthrow of the capitalist system, the bill 
is to be filled by the abolition of the House of 
Lords to the end that a measure shall be passed 
to make the British worker become more abstem 
ious and so put “the country on a more equal 
footing with its industrial competitors in other 
countries.” 

Overwhelming shame on those of us who, in 
our visionary frenzy, declared for “ the whole 
product to the producer,” —the trouble is that 
the workers already get too much! They must 
be legislated into temperance not for temper 
ance sake, but to “put the country on a more 
equal footing with its industrial competitors in 
other countries.” 

Repentance at leisure for those fools who sent 
Mr. D. J. Henderson and his gang of 
harpies to the House of Commons to forward the 
interests of Labour—the only interest of Labour 
they have made any attempt to forward is this 
abortive effort to reduce the workers’ “drink 
bill” so that a corresponding deduction may be 
made from their wages Lill “to put the country 
on a more equal fovting with its industrial 
competitors of other countries.” 

These men stand now in the broad light of 
day, self confessed—-by the lips of their leader 
~—apostles of lower wages for the class who are 


ameless | 


| chimeric 


! a lessening of the portion of v 


that class which stand between him and the | 


| riotous living 
| told you for so many years without charging you 


traffic’ can save their working-class dupes from 
being “beaten in industrial competition,” ex 
cept on the ground that lower wages would rule, 
and enable the manufacturer to throw commo 
dities into the foreign market at a lower price ? 

Mr. Shackleton may be quite correct in his 
economics so far. It is admitted that, notwith 
standing the broad law ruling the world of 
commodities, making them exchange one with 


| another according to the labour time necessary 


to their production, the manufacturer who se- 
cures the cheapest labour-power is certainly in 


| a position to sell below value “to secure the 
| business.” 


But to argue therefrom that the 
workers of this country, as a'result of having 
learnt to live cheaper, and therefore to work, as 
these labour leeches wish them to, for smaller 
wages, are going to reap the benefit m the form 
of less unemployment, is to present a view as 
sit is pleasing and plausible. 

If there is any truth in Mr. Shackleton’s argu 


hee 4 : § : Zs | me na . yer wa lue to the lessened 
ite industrial petitors in other countries. So | ment that the lower wages due to the lessenes 


consumption of intoxicating liquors will enable 
British commodities to find a larger sale in 
foreign markets, it equally true that the rise in 
British wages which would follow upon the 
more general demand for labour-power in the 
home labour market will have a counterbalanc: 
ing effect. For the rest, as has been recently 
shown in these columns, any rise of the price of 
labour-power at once handicaps it against its 
incessant competitor, machinery, the extended 
adoption of which throws men out of employ 


| ment until the relative proportion of out-o'-works 


to in-works stands at that particular level that 
best suits the production of profit. 

So, the object of these instruments of work 
ing-class betrayal resolves itself merely into a 
reduction of the working-class standard of living, 
Ith produced 
which falls to the lot of the producer, ostensibly 
“to put the country on a more equal footing 
with its industrial competitors in other coun- 
tries,” but in reality in order that a larger share 


18 Ni ! of the wealth produced may be left for those 
No! all this is mythology, the vain vapouring | 


who do not produce it 
A high aim, friends and fellow workers of the 
S.D.P. and LL.P.. who bruised your shoulders 


| against the wheel to trundle these men into the 


“ Hous A lofty and noble aspiration, brother 
workers of the trade unions, of whose Congress 
this particular individual is the presis, to direct 
your anxious efforts toward. Lower wages is the 
only message he has for you, for all the hundreds 
of golden pieces you pour into his capacious 
maw, year in and year out. A lower standard 
of living, a cheaper existence, is the only hope 
he can see for you, who produce all the wealth 
of the community and enjoy so little of it. A 
labour leader, and the only enemy he can find 
to lead you against is your fellow workers of 
Germany and America. he paid declarant of 
your poverty and suffering, he insults and mocks 
you with the suggestion that you have your- 
selves to blame for wasting your substance in 

abstemious masters have 


anything for the information 

Fellow members of the working class, how 
long will you continue to put your faith in these 
damnable, snecring rascals who, imbuing you 
with the fallacious idea that they are nearer to 
you than your masters are, become the valued 
instruments of those masters by leading you 
around the industrial Desert of Gobi? The 
present remedy for your deplorable condition is 
to reduce your standard of living to that of your 
German co-workers ; but how when interna- 


| tional capital opens up the great Chinese labour 


market, and you are face to face with the pro- 
ducts of 00,000,000 people who can each, we 
are told, live on a handful of rice? It is logical 
to presume that your salvation will then lie in 
reducing your standard of living to meet the 
new conditions : 

The Socialist. Party of Great Britain do not 
offer you economic salvation at so low a cost as 
temperance or even total abstinence, do not 
promise you safety in citizen armies, or surcease 
of sorrow in pensions for the old and meals for 
the young, do not urge you to take arms against 
the militarism of the German Emperor or to 
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tighten the belt and forego pipe and pewter in 
the endeavour to outstarve the “ industrial com- 
petitors imother countries.” All we can offer you 
are the irresistible weapons of the class struggle 
and a placein the forefront of the battle ; con- 
tinued and increasing poverty and suffering 
until the day of victory, but victory at last. 
They lie who promise you more; they betray 
who would have you burn your hearts out in 
the search for palliatives. There is no balm in 
capitalist (Gilead, therefore the World for the 
Workers. Only possession of the whole means 
of production can give you any amelioration of 
your lot. Unemployment and starvation, ay, and 
even drunkenness too, and other degradation, 
are the necessary concomitants, or, it is better 
said, necessary results of your status as wage- 
slaves. That status must be altered ; and it is 
because these men who claim to represent 
Labour in Parliament, with their fostering of 
race hatred, their advocacy of cheaper existence, 
their thousand and one acts and “words that 
weary and perplex and pander and conceal,” 
are one of the chief bulwarks of capitalist 
domination that we denounce them for what 
they are --lools of the master class, betrayers of 
their own A. E. Jacoms. 


FRAUD OR FOOL? 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
OF LONDON. 


———:0:-—_- 


BISHOP 


My Lorp Bishop,—The Press reports you as 
saying recently, at a meeting convened by the 
State Children’s Association, that “Any boy now 
being taught in their Poor Law Institutions 
might sit on the throne of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, if he had the brains and power.” 

‘The most charitable construction that can be 
put upon this startling announcement is that 
you lack information, aud since you are in a 
position which could readily enable you to ob- 
tain such information, you are a foo]. As you 
should have learnt from one of your own text- 
books, “ A fool despises instruction.” 

The inability to definitely posit you as fraud 
or fool by no means demonstrates that you are 
neither. In the hazy atmosphere compounded 
of episcopal mendacity and aristocratic thick- 
headedness which represents your mental equip- 
ment, your public utterances loom up tinged 
with varying proportions of the murky ingre- 
dients which gave them being. 

The moral kink treads hard upon the intel- 
lectual twist. Folly and Falsehood were ever 
twin monsters of one brood. 

I will not press you to give your definition of 
the word “power.” ‘The habit you have fallen 
into of using sounding phrases which may haply 
disguise insincerity of heart, and clearness of 
mind, precludes you from giving precision to 
terms which cry aloud for such treatment at 
your mouth—‘blind mouth,” Milton would 
have said. Your formal adherence to creeds 
and doctrines which you dare not examine, your 
futile juggling with the metaphysical niceties 
of an outworn creed, your £10,000 a year, are a 
bar, an ever increasing barrier, between your- 
self and intellectual candour. 

What of your Ordination Vath, when one of 
your own clergy brazenly proclaims the prosti- 
tution of his office and of his intellect ‘‘in his 
own pulpit at St. Margaret’s Church,” by de- 
claring he mouths “ formularies to which, as an 
individual, he cannot ex animo subscribe” ? 

“Power”! Your statement with regard to 
the word in question simply means that “ Any 
boy now being taught in their Poor Law Insti- 
tutions might sit on the throne of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury if he could manage to do 
the trick.” “Any boy can punch his neighbour 
in the eye ifhe can.” ‘“‘ What will happen will 
happen.” 0=0. Startling conclusion! Cere- 
bation extraordinary-- which brings me to the 
question of 

BRAINS. 


I understand from your utterance that you 
hold intellect to be one of the main necessities 
for success in life. That is a fair inference from 
your statement. You give adhesion to the tara- 
diddle which declares to the French youth that 
every private carries in his knapsack the baton 
of a marshall; you hold that the humblest 
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clerk: in the Admiralty, by strict attention to 
duty, may one day “become a ruler of the 
King’s navee ” inferentially that your exalted 
position is owing partly to an extra dose of 
grey matter. 

A bitter fool! 

I wonder what the assembled company in 
Park Lane thought. Did none wince at 
tbat nonsensical nullity of yours concerning 
“power”? to 
eke of lady Courtney, but Mrs. Barnett? The 
good lady who so severely takes the servant 
girl to task for her lack of coherent thinking, 
who has deplored the lack of “light” among 
the class which she vainly endeavours to sugar! 
And the “secondary and elementary school 
teachers" present! Peradventure, the second- 
aries and elementaries were at Park Lane on 
strict business bent. “Les affaires sont les 
affaires, n'est’ce pas.” If the question is not 
personal, did the presence of those same pur- 


veyors of specially doctored capitalist lore afllict | 


you with a sort of sympathetic itching ? On the 
grounds of a common humanity, sharply and 
inevitably opposed as you and I must be, my 
Lord Bishop, on the political field, I sympathise 
with you for any discomfort you may have felt 
in the direction indicated. The creepiness of the 
“secondary ” and “ elementary” is of so loath- 
some a nature that a bishop should be spared 
that infliction. 

Perpaps a quotation from Ruskin may help 
you to grasp my view-point on the question of 
Success and Brains. 
Great Britain does not swear by Ruskin. It oc- 
casionally, perforce, swears at him. But, at any 
rate, he did see certain isolated facts clearly, if 
he failed to correlate them, and madea kaleido- 
scopic colour smudge of what was intended to 
be an ordered harmony. “In a community 
regulated only by laws of supply and demand” 
successful persons are “ industrious, resolu 
proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, unimagi 
native, and ignorant.” Not much room for 
brains here. /’er contra, ‘the persons who 
remain poor are the entirely foolish, the entirely 
wise, the entirely merciful, just and godly per- 
son.” Eb! Ruskin wasn't orthodox? You 
repudiate him as witness? My Lord of Londc 
Right Reverend Father in God, bland _partici- 
pator in the profits distilled from the life’s blood 


agony-drops of children, will ye accept the 
ruling of the phantom figure which you and 
yours have exploited in your own interest for so 
long. and whom you have solemnly declared to 
represent the highest attainable wisdom? You 
are never tired of telling us the “ His Life” was 
the highest teaching, irrespective of precept. 


So. And yet your Incarnation of Highest Truth, | 


your Very-Giod-of-Very-God-Man made a sorry 
hash of his life, repro: the Unbegotten- 
Very-God-of-Very-(iod in his dying agony. | 
beg pardon. You say, ha! He attained the 
highest success. 
kind of success you contemplated when beam- 
ing on the Park Lane assembly. The arch- 
bishop’s throne, the bishop's chair, have not, of 
recent years, been associated with martyrdom. 


What you indicated was, that the poor little | 


worker's kiddy -stood an excellent chance of 
collaring the £15,000 a year attached to the 
“throne ” of Augustine's successor. 

A word in conclusion. Your cant and rant 
have no longer much weight with the class that 
has worked religion for all it is worth, in. the 


only way that it could be worked, viz., for the | 


befooling and undoing of the worker. But you 
need not therefore despair. If your class has 
its philosophic doubters, its ethical philanders, 
its Cheynes and its Hensons, there are still the 


Hots LABOUR LEADERS ; 


there are still the “ Socialist” bleaters who find 
such solace in a quiet hour on their knees that 
they become permanently afllicted with house- 
maid's knee on the brain, meek firebrands, vali 
ant worms, revolutionary P.S.A‘ers, to. whom 
You may still address your pagan patter and 
mushy moralising. A tip, my Lord. Next time 
you address a gathering on a similar subject, 
why not invite a few of the meek-eyed crowd 
prein. indicated? ‘That you may bore each 
her to mutual damnation is the final wish of 

t Yours, 
Srocay 





I know naught of Lady Buxton, | 


| tence is Ominous. 


| greatest millionaires.” 


The Socialist Party of | 


of the workingman, recking with the shame of , embody “ the leading Socialist doctrine.” 


the unsexed working woman, bloody with the | 


M’'yes, but that was uot the | 


| considered. are mutual.” 


CARNEGISMS. 


oO 


We have had to differ from the Daily Eapress 
uf p 

on other occasions, so it will come as no sur 

prise that its remarks on the articles by Messrs 


| Carnegie and Rockefeller in the Christmas 
number of The World's Work should also meet. 


with our disapproval. Its introductory sen 
“The fallacy of the State 
ownership of capital, one of the leading Socialist 
doctrines, is vigorously exposed by the world’s 
The * 
doctrine” 
ciples of the Socialist Party, “the conversion 
into the common property of society of the 
means of production and distribution, and their 
democratic control hy the whole people.” ‘That 
conversion involves, not the ‘State ownership 
of capital,” but the abolition of capital. Capital 
being the means of production used as theagent 
of exploitation, its conversion into the common 
property of society will remove its exploiting 


| character, and stop its functioning as the means 


of robbing the workers of their produce, so that 
it ceases to be capital at all, and becomes sim- 
ply the means of production. 

Mr. Carnegie is quoted as saying “ the State 
as sule owner of wealth, would use it just 
as the owners now use all but a fraction of it; 
that is, invest it in some of the multiform ways 
leading to the reward of labour.” Certainly, 
even under Soc m, a proportion of the wealth 
produced will need be used reproductively 


| aus means of production, but the resulting wealth 


being the property of the owners of the means 
of producing it, the “reward of labour” will 
not then be wages, the smallest. proportion the 
workers can be driven by competition and the 
fear of unemployment to accept, but the whole 
product of wealth-creating activity, which will 
yo to the workers in its entirety. 

“Imagine,” says Mr. Carnegic, “every man, 
woman and child in Britain receiving £70, 
which is one's proportion of the national wealth 
if equally divided.” While it is perfect'y in 
order to imagine any such distribution of 
wealth, it is absurd to suggest that it would 
The 
fallacy of the equal distribution of wealth is too 
hoary-headed for us to specifically deal with now, 
beyond again pointing out that, given the own 


| ership and control by the wealth producers of 


the means of production, the enjoyment and 


} consumption of that wealth rests in their own 


hands hecause the wealth is collectively theirs. 
Social ownership is something different from 
individual ownership, although, apparently, 
neither Mr. Carnegie nor the Daily Erpress can 
realise that difference. Social ownership does 
not mean £70 for each person, but it means 
that the material resources of society are open 
toeach person, and, as Mr. Carnegie has pointed 
out that ‘all that the millionaires can get out 
of life is superior food, raiment and shelter,” 
so we may reply that the best of these primary 
necessaries will be at the disposal of those who 
produce them when the means of their produc- 
tion are owned by those who use then. 

It is interesting, too, to learn that Mr. Car- 
negie’s view of co-partnership is that “it tends 
to bring a realising sense of the trath to both 
labour and capital that their interests, broadly 

\lso that * Mr) Rocke- 
feller's views coincide with Mr. Carnegie’s.” 
his should be sufficient to damn Sir Christe 
pher Furness’ scheme 

“Up to the present time no scheme has yet 
presented itself which seems to afford a better 
method of handling capital than that of indi- 
vidual ownership.” ‘This is Mr 
He seems w be gloriously oblivious of the eco 
nomic evolution that has made the ownership 
of capital to be spread over the whole capitalist 


Rockeleller’s 


class by the formation and perfection of such 
factors as Joint Stock Cos., Syndicates, and 
Combines, which, while they help to draw the 
line between the capitalist class and the work 
ing class, are, nevertheless, a breaking down of 
individual ownership of capital and the building 
up of a collectivist form of capitalism, by con 
solidating the capitalists as a class, spreading 
the ownership over the whole class while cen 
tering the control in the hands of those may 
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leading Socialist | 


is, to quote the Declaration of Prin- | Mr. Queton recently went to Burnley to lecture 


| litde or no unemployment.” 


nates who manipulate the corporations. 

lhe one refreshing point which strikes us is 
the recognition of the fact by Mr. Rockefeller, 
that ite Capitalism is something different 
from Socialism, because we are told that in 
neither the one nor the other “do we find any 
promise that wealth would be admin- 
istered for the general good more effectively 
than under the present methods.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
THE S.D.P. 


for the S.).P. on ‘How to deal with Unem- 
ployment.” He advocated the abolition of child 
labour, an eight-hour day, and production for 
use in co-operative colonies. If this is really 
Mr. QQuelch’s way of dealing with unemployment, 
it is certainly not our conception of the Socialist 
way, and as our conception has at least a 


sporting chance of being the correct one, we 


offered, through our Burnley members, to de- 
bate the matter with him. Although he had 
been deploring the absence of Mr. F. Maddison, 
with whom he professed a desire to have a 
bout, he declined our challenge. We repeat 
it now. 

He stated in answer toa question, that now 
the workers are getting a better share rela- 
tively and actually than ever they were. If he 


| is of the opinion that the worker's poajtion is 


improving, and that the abolition of child 
labour, the establishment of an eight-hour day 
and co-operative colonies, are all that are re- 
quired io deal with the unemployed problem, 
we most heartily invite him to discuss the mat- 


| ter with us, who do not believe either that the 


condition of the working class improves with 
the development of capitalism, or that any of 
his propositions will touch the social problem 
of upemployment with any degree of adequacy, 
hut assert, on the contrary, that the position of 
the working class is more insecure, more pre- 
carious, than ever it was, that the only way to 
deal with the unemployed problem is to abolish 
the economic system to which it belongs (capi- 
talism) by organising the workers into a political 
party for that purpose, such party being the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. We shall be 


‘glad to bear from Mr. Quelch, or any of his 


satellites on this matter. 

Mr. W. Thorne, M.L., apparently holds views 
similar to those of Mr. Ouelch. At the Confer- 
ence at the Guildhall held to discuss this 
matter he said, vide Daily News report, 7.12.08, 
“Tle was convinced that if a regular eight-hours 
day were adopted there would very soon be 
This indicates an 
utterly fallacious notion of the origin of unem- 
ployment. Uuless and until wages represent 
the whole of the workers’ produce (and they 
never will so long as they are wages) the differ- 
ence between the quantity produced and the 
quantity the workers are able to buy back with 
their wages, plus the quantity actually con- 
sumed by the capitalists, will by its very accum- 
ulation mevitably bring about the periodical 
stoppage or partial stoppage of production, with 
its resulting starvation problem for the workers. 

Mr. Ilyndman, writing in our revered con- 
temporary, the alleged organ of the Social De- 
mocracy, just prior to the Conference at the 
Guildhall, passes over the eight-hour proposi- 
tion for treatment at the Conference. We see no 
reference in the reports to any contribution 
from him to the discussion, beyond the start- 
ling information that Mr. Fels is a capitalist. 
Mr. Hyndman, however, put his faith in the 
organisation of the unemployed in co-operative 
the workers will be enabled 
to meunton tictuselyes without competing or 
inter! ring with capitalism.  tlow even this 
could be ~lipposing it to be possible, 
while the capitalist class remain in power, is 
not clear, while its adoption by a capitalist 
Government would establish its ineffectiveness 
as a solution of the problem, which, in the 
words of Mr. Hyndman himself, “is a necessity 


colonies, where 


for the capitalist system 

\eain we assert the only remedy for unem- 
ployment to be the abolition of the capitalist 
system which causes it, and the establishment 


D. K. 


of Socialisin 
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10th. 
T. A. Jacksop 
P. Dumenil 
H. Newman 
T. W. Allen 
J. Kennett 
A. Anderson 
J. Crump 
J. E. Roe 
J. H. Halls 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince's Head 
Earlsfield, Magdalen Road 
Clapham Common 
Finsbury Park 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Peckham Rye 
Tooting Broadway 


11.30 
11.30 
3.30 
3.30 
11.30 
11.30 
6.30 
11.30 
7.30 
Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 11.30 
7.30 


WoodGrn., Jolly Butchers Hill 


T. W. Allen 
11.80 R.H. Kent 
‘ 7.80 A. Anderson 


TUESDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


F. E. Dawkins 


AR 


17th. 
E. Fairbrother 
T.A. Jackson 


. E. Roe 
Fitzgerald 
- E. Dawkins 
T. W. Allen 
J. E. Roe 
H. Newman 
E. Fairbrother 
A. Anderson 
A. W. Pearson 
J. Kennett 
J. Crump 


24th. 

H. Newman 
E. Fairbrother 
T.A. Jackson 
A. Anderson 
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-C. Watts 
H. Newman 
P. Dumenil 
J. E. Roe 
T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
F. E. Dawkins 
F. W. Stearn 


31st. 

T.A. Jackson 
J. Fitzgerald 
- E. Roe 

. C. Watts 
F. E. Dawkins 
J. Smith == 
H.Martin 
T. W. Allen 
F. W. Stearn 
J. Kennett 
E. Fairbrother 
A. W. Pearson 
J. H. Halls 


WEDNESDAYS.—Peckham, Triangle, 8.30. Walham Green, Church, 8 


THURSDAYS.—Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. 


East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, 


Corner, 8.30, Tottenham, St. Ann’s Road, 8.30. 
FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
SATURDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 








Anti-Socialists at Tottenham—continued. 
tried, but again they packed up their traps and 
stole silently away, leaving largeand enthusiastic 
audiences listening to our speaker. Despite re- 
ports to the contrary in the Daily Express, 
there was no organised opposition, no fighting, 
there was no I.L.P., either, to applaud or assist 
them at those meetings—only laughter and 


jeers at the ignorance of the Anti-Socialists. | 


ith their armoury of absurdities they courted 
disaster and were defeated--and disgraced 
Complaining that they had been denied a hear- 
ing, they were offered a platform with a guaran- 
tee of a peaceful hearing, but refused. They 
funked the debate they challenged us to. They 
referred us to their head office, who refuse to 
take up the challenge, and now, exeunt the Anti- 
Socialist Union. It is to be placed on record that 
a “Tottenham Labour League” has been brought 
into existence by a few local politicians seeking 
notoriety, “to fight the Socialists of Great 
Britain,” and taking up the cry of the unem- 
ployed in the interests of the master class, have 
successfully wrecked what little organisation 
the unemployed had. In this they were assisted 
by men who still claim membership in the I.L.P. 
and §.D.P. The President of this precious 
“Labour” League is Councillor A. E. Harvey, 
LLP. Its Vice-Presidents include several well- 
known local Liberals. Their actions are being 
watched by the local branch of the S.P.G.B., 
and should that league live much longer it may 
be the subject of a future note. A. A. 


. PADDINGTON BRANCH . 
Ss. P. G. 
LECTURES A DISCUSSIONS 


IN 
LABOUR COUNCIL ROOM, 
2, Ferndale Road, 
Harrow Road, W., 
ON SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8 O’C. 


Jan. 3rd. -“‘ The Essentials of Unity.’ 
R 


10th.—‘ The Materialist Conception 
of History.” H. J. Nevwayn 


17th.—‘* The Labour Party and 
Socialism.” “R. H. Keyr 


» 24th.--To be announced. J. Crome 


. . BATTERSEA BRANCH . . 
S.P.G.B. 
LABURNAM HOUSE, 


134, HIGH STREET 


» 


Lectures- 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
IN THE HALL AT 8 P.M. 
Jan. 3rd—“ Robbery and Tyranny.” 
TL A 
10th —“ Why the Labour Party 
will Not Do.” k. H. Kenr 
Speakers and subjects for other Sundays 

will be duly announced in the papers. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
22, Great James Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BA TERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 
Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

| BURNLEY.—J. R. Tomlinson, Sec., 10, Morley St., 
Burnley Wood, Burnley. Branch meets every 
Sunday at 11 a.m. at 77, Parliament Street. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8, at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from 9 till 10. Public welcome. 

EDMONTON,—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, Warple Way, 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets alternate 

Tuesdays at 8.30 at Lockhart’s, Walham Grn. 

ISLINGTON.—AIl communications to Sec. Branch 
meets Wed. at 8, and Economic Class every 
Friday at 8 at 79, Grove Rd., Holloway. 

MANCHESTER.—J. Brough, Sec., 2, Temperance 
St., Hulme. Branch meets Fridays at 8 p.m., 
at Lockharts, Oxford Street (opposite Palace 
Theatre). Public admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman St., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—T. A. Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise N.W. Branch meets 
every Thursday, 8.30 p.m., at 2, Fernhead Rd., 
Harrow Rd. 

PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD _DIVISION.—AIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays a9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. W. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
Mondays, 8 p.m., 2, Dalston Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road. 
Branch meets Wednesdays at’ 8.30, at Gor- 
ringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—J. 'T. Bigby, Sec. Branch meets 
Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 258, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, at the 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green Street, 
Upton Park 

WOOD GREEN.—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle 
Avenue, Wood Green, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 





JACKSON 


KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


| POST FREE I}d. 


THE i 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIG. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS ¢ 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. : 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its frép- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

‘That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation aad the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

» Tue Soctatist Party or Great Britam, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. _ 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


—:0:——— 


To the Secretary, 





Branch, S.P.G.B. 
I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 


principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. i 
Bignature.......s.cocccccsecsssrrescscserensscences sede 


Address. 


tached from Declaration printed above. 
complete column must be handed to branch 





Sreciat Nots.—This form cannot be accepted “4 





t Britain, and published ata, Great James Strest, London. 
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(MonrHty, One PENny. 


SLAVERY AND HISTORY. 





THE EVOLUTION OF SUBJUGATED LABOUR. 


Tue essential characteristics of slavery are, we 
find, human subjection to and labour for the 
profit of masters. When man’s labour produces 
more than is indispensable for his maintenance, 
slavery is born. Prisoners of war, instead of 
being killed and eaten, or simply killed, are kept 
alive in order that they may work for their cap- 
tore. Thus slavery is unknown to the’ more 
primitive folk of the savage, hunting stage. As 
defined, however, it is found wide-spread among 
proples of a higher development, and passes 

istorically through innumerable modifications. 
Nevertheless, three leading forms successively 
mark the course of later social evolution, namely, 
chattel-slavery, serfdom, and wage-labour ; for 
the latter comes well within the definition. 

We are well aware that the popular notions 
on slavery, and, indeed, those fostered by capi- 
talist journalism, are mostly confined to an 
acquaintance with “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Her- 
bert Spencer's view of the matter may, therefore, 
well be quoted as showing the far wider scope 
of the institutions. He says, (Vol. 3, p. 456, 
Prim. Soc.), “The current assumption is that of 
necessity a slave is a down-trodden being, sub- 
ject to unlimited labour and great hardship ; 
whereas in many cases he is well cared for, not 
overworked, and leniently treated. Assuming 
slaves everywhere to have ideas of liberty like 
our own, we suppose them to be intolerant of 
despotic control: whereas their subjection is 
sometimes so little onerous that they jeer at those 
of their race who have no masters. Assuming 
that their feelings are such as we should have 
under the same circumstances, we regard them 
as unhappy ; whereas they are often more light- 
hearted than their superiors. Again, when we 
contrast the slave with the free man, we think 
of the last as his own master ; whereas very 
penerally, surrounding conditions exercise over 

im a mastery more severe and unpitying than 
that exercised over the slave by his owner: 
nature’s coercion is often worse than man’s coer- 
cion.” Spencer had to make out that the sub- 
jection of the wage-workers to the capitalist 
class is simply “nature's coercion,” but other- 
wise his view is quite acceptable. 

In offering our fellow workers some informa- 
tion on the condition of their historical forebears, 
we shall, true to the materialist conception of 
scientific Socialism, see in the evolution of 
slavery, not the idealist’s progress of ideas out 
of ideas, independently of material conditions, 
from earlier cruelty to later gentleness, but 
simply a reflex of the movement and progress 
of productive methods. A remodelling of 
institutions not according to heaven-sent aspira- 
tions, high ideals and “moral” religions of 
Greek, Mahometan and Christian, but as the 
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further expansion of economic forces required. 

The earlier written histories describe the 
Mediterranean and North European peoples as 
keing, many of them, advanced to the thresh- 
old of civilisation, and still organised by kin- 
ship in contradistinction to organisation accord- 
ing to the territory inhabited; some living 
largely by agriculture, and others, like the 
Semitic tribes of Western Asia and Northern 
Africa, a pastoral, nomadic life. Private pro- 
perty was accumulating amongst them, even to 
the land itself in some cases, while domestic 
animals, cattle, goats, and so forth, were such 
everywhere. It is above all upon this new 
factor that depends the subsequent history of 
civilised peoples, including the evolution of 
slavery. Military raids were frequent, and 
provided conquerors with plunder, more fertile 
lands, and, above all. with prisoners, who were 
made to tend the cattle, or to do the more labo ri- 
ous work of the fields. At a later stage the 
ranks of slavery were swelled by poor citizens 
or tribesmen selling their children, and even 
themselves, into bondage in payment of debt. 
The book of Leviticus hands down to us the rules 
for the treatment of both the “stranger” and 
Hebrew bondsmen. 

GREECE. 

Some of the Grecian tribes when they con- 
quered a neighbouring people simply bound 
these to the soil and compelled them to bring 
to their conquerors a certain fixed part of their 
produce, leaving their family institutions un- 
touched, and even allowing them to accumulate 
property. Thus, amongst otl ers, the Spartans 

eld their helots ; and indeed, much of the mili- 
tary organisation of the former was required to 
keep the helots in subjection, for they kng_re- 
tained the memory of their free condition. 

In Attica and Corinth, the distinctly commer- 
cial states, however, great numbers of chattel- 
slaves, largely barbarians, were held and ex- 
changed. “At the time of the greatest prosperity 
the whole number of free Athenian citizens, 
women and children included, amounted to 
about 90,000 ; the slaves of both sexes numbered 
365,000 and the aliens— foreigners and freed 
slaves— 45,000.” (‘Origin of the Family, Private 
Property, and the State,” by F. Engels.) Slaves 
furnished all kinds of useful labour. Many 
were in domestic service, others were cooks, 
bakers, tailors, miners, labourers on agricultural 
estates, seamen, oarsmen, etc., while the State 
had slaves for soldiers, and even policemen. 
“The free Athenian regarded this police duty 
asso degrading that he preferred being arrested 
by an armed slave ratber than lending himself to 
such an ignominousservice.” (Engels.) In Greece, 
although their condition underwent important 
changes, the slaves were mildly treated, and 
enjoyed considerable legal protection. Slaves 








came increasingly to acquire property rights 
and then, as Spencer his it, ‘the slave's condi- 
tion was much that of a free-man paying heavy 
taxes.” As to the outcome, Engels says that 
“The great number of slaves is explained by the 
fact that many of them worked together in large 
factories under supervision. The development 
of commerce and industry brought about an 
accumulation and concentration of wealth in a 
few hands. The mass of the free citizens were 
impoverished and had to face the choice of either 
competing with their own labour against slave 
labour, which was considered ignoble and vile, 
besides promising little success, or to be ruined. 
Under the prevailing circumstances they neces- 
sarily chose the latter course, and being in the 
majority, they ruined the whole Attic State. 
Not democracy caused the downfall of Athens, 
as the European glorifiers of princes and lick- 
spittle schoolmasters would have us believe. but 
slavery ostracizing the labour of the free 
citizen.” 
ROME. 

In the earlier pericd of Roman history the 
head of the family (paterfamilias) lad {ull power 
of life and death over all the memLers of his 
household— wife, child, and chattel-slave— and 
all were treated in general with great rigour. 
Slaves when old or otherwise useless were often 
“exposed " to starve upon an island in the Tiker. 
Many eervile revolts are recorded— some of them 
of formidable proportions. ‘I bat under the gladi- 
ator Sparticus in 7:5 B.C. lasted over the course 
of three years, and was cnly suppressed by a 
mighty effort by the Roman State—and this in 
spite of the fatal lack of cohesion and discipline 
among the men, who in seeking their freedom 
could not escape the temptation to linger in 
Italy for the plunder of the cities. 

later, under the I'mperors, multitudes of 
slaves were employed in the various mechanical 
arts, while the cruelty of the masters was re- 
strained by Jaw, and property might be acquired. 
Further, the continual warfare with its conse- 
quent strain of military service upon the citizens 
resulted in the impoverishment of the poorer of 
these, and their lands passing into the hands of 
a few great landholders. Agriculture became 
entirely a slave occupation, carried on upon 
great estates called Jati/unda ; a system that 
led to the depopulation of italy and theextinction 
of any clase capable of resisting the Imperial 
tyrants or the barbarian invaders who followed. 

The attitude of Christianity towards slavery 
was, and is, well exhibited in the notion of St. 
John Chryostom, that the apostle did not insist 
on the suppression of slavery because it was 
desirable that men should see how truly the 
slave could enjoy liberty of soul- the slavery of 
sin being the only real slavery. Indeed, Christi- 
anity is quite innocent of the milder treatment 
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of slaves during the later Roman period, or of 
she decline of chattel-slavery, for,as Spencer puts 
it, by the partial failure of the supply of slaves 
through conquest, “the Romans were obliged 
to have recourse to the milder but more tedious 
method of propagation ; and this improved the 
condition of the slave hy rendering his éxist- 
ence and physical health an object of greater 
value to his master.” Negro slavery in America 
is fairly well known, and considerations of space 

event us from giving it special treatment here. 

lowever, it is well to mention that it arose in 
consequence of the great demand for agricultural 
labour there, of a kind suited to hot and damp 
climates. It received its great impetus from the 
invention of the cotton gin at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when cotton became defin- 
itely available for clothing in competition with 
wool and flax. The “peculiar” Southern institu- 
tion was abolished only when it threatened to 
prevent the full expansion of normal capitalism 
based upon wage-labour ; and the clash of 
material interests there involved an expenditure 
of blood and treasure rarely matched in history. 


COLLAPSE OF CHATTEL-SLAVERY. 


Now while the Teutonic eruption 2! over 
the European portions of the Roman Empire 
brought with it its own, as yet but little devel- 
oped, servile institutions, yet it is true that this 
famous period roughly marks the transition 
(amongst Western peoples) from personal to 
territorial slavery—from chattel-slavery to serf- 
dom. The steady degradation of the free popu- 
lation and consequent contraction of markets, 
resulted in the decay of the large-scale slave- 
worked agricultural estates ; and since the great 
numbers of slaves now became a burden upon 
their owners, these were now largely freed, and 
small-scale agriculture by “colonists” replaced 
the older system. These small cultivators paid 
a fixed sum, ora Proportion of the product oy 
landowners, and in other respects were in 
the prototypes of the medizeval serfs. With re- 

to the Germanic overrunning of Gaul, 
bohm is quoted by Spencer as inferring that 
the mediseval serf was the “ compound product 
of survivals from three separate ancient condi- 
tions, gradually, during Roman provincial rule, 
and under the influence of barbarian conquest, 
confused and blended into one, viz., those of the 
slave on the Roman Villa, of the colonus or other 
semi-servile and mostly barbarian tenants on the 
Roman Villa or public lands, and of the slave 
of the German tribesman, who to the eyes of 
Taticus was so very much like a Roman colonus. 


FEUDAL EUROPE. 


The wide-spread prevalence of the type of 
subject labour known as serfdam characterises 
above all the Middle Ages with its baronial 
sway and feudal organisation of society. The 
barbarian conquest of the ancient world, in spite 
of. an intellectual setback, did, after all, but 
continue social evolution—reinvigorated, how- 
ever, by the new blood from the northern forests. 
During and after the migrations the conquerors 
settled amongst the older cultivators, taking the 
major portion of the land and working this 
themselves, aided by the bondsmen they held. 
The long period of war and conquest had, how- 
ever, left its mark upon their social organisation. 
The chieftains’ Jeculies bed acquired the pom: 
leges of hereditary and military aristocracy an: 
remained at the head of a new social class (itself 
a result of the new division of labour : culti- 
vators — warriors), the professional soldiers. 
Continual warfare between the various military 
ehieftains (¢.g., the Heptarchy in England) in- 
duced most of the agriculturista, organised as 
these were in village communities, to place 
themselves under the care of a lordly “ pro- 
tector,” in return for which protection they 
surrendered the titles to their lands. Monas- 
teries and churches in this way became, during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, amongst the largest 
landowners, and their bishops and abbeys 
powerful nobles. The protecting lord, baron, 
seigneur and his retainers had to be fed, clothed 
and sheltered in their massive castles and were 
able to exact this by commanding the services 
of the protected vassals for definite periods— 
corvée. This servile condition existed, however, 
in different forms : the services to be rendered 
and the civil rights vary with time and place. 
The monarch sometimes, especially in later 
times, sustained by the burgher class seeking ita 


particular interests, ruled in favour of the lighter 
forms of serfdom. 


DECLINE OF SERFDOM. 


In England typical serfdom gradually disap- 
peared toward the close of the Middle Ages, and 
in most other European countries considerably 
later. It was abolished in Russia by Imperial 
edict as late as 1861. Serfdom had its frictions, 
as witness some robust rebellions—-e.g., the vil- 
leins’ revolt under Jack Cade and Wat Tyler, 
likewise the Jacquerie in France and the Pea- 
sants’ War in Germany. 

But the determining influence in its decline, 
in the last analysis (as in the case of all other 
social phenomena with the exception of the 
earliest experiences of the race, when society 
was more under the influence of sexual relations) 
was essentially economic, although a superfic 
reading of history may provide an idealist and 
purely political explanation. The progressive 
division of labour and its application in newer 
and more efficient methods, her with the” 
resulting growth of cities, has everything to do 
with the rendering of serfdom Age sor and = 
compatible. with ‘ progress. nglan e 
change from the old, large, open field, yet 
scattered, small-plot system of agriculture, to 
the enclosed field system, together with the 
displacing of husbandry in favour of pastures, 
for sheep. raising, in response to the demand for 
wool, had much to do with decreasing the need 
for numerous workers fixed to the land. “ Ow- 
ing to the spread of new agricultural methods, 
their services ceased to be valuable,” says Spen- 
cer, quoting Cunningham. a2 6 

The development of the bourgeoisie in the 
cities and their need of defenders resulted in 
many serfs finding refuge and livelihood with 
them. In Italy the seria were largely foeed in 
this way, while the wide-spread demand for 
money on the part of the nobles during the 
Crusades, and in emulation of the'now prosper- 

merchants 


lef fe papa len to k 
nts 1 to services ; and 


phe that “ free-la- 


cheap, the labour of a serf was double as ex- 
pensive as that of a labourer in En, d. In 
Austria the work of a serf is stated to have heen 
equal to one-third that of a hired man.” 

It is of sume interest to note that vestiges of 
serfdom survived in England until quite recent 
times. Thus colliers and salters were bound for 
life to the mines in which they worked, and their 
sons with them, until the end of the eighteenth 
century, while well into the nineteenth century a 
“ free ” labourer could not choose, so were con- 
ditions arranged, to leave his employer without 
incurring risk of punishment. Finally, as re- 
gards the real relations of servile and free labour, 
and the determining causes thereof, the views 
of these two, inky not Socialist, and emin- 
ently res! ble, thinkers, may not be out of 
place. us, John Adams in the American 
Congress of 1776, “That as to this matter, it 
was of no uence by what name you called 
your people, whether by that of freemen or 
slaves. t in scme countries the labouring 
poor men are called freemen ; in others they 
were called slaves; but the difference was 
imagi only. What matters it whether a 
lan employing ten labourers on his farm 
gives them annually as much as will buy the 
necessaries of life, or gives thenfthose neces- 
saries at short hand ?”” (From “ Lost Principles 
of Sectional Equilibrium,” by “Barbarossa, 
1860.) Herbert Spencer concludes in this way. 
“ When slave labour and free labour come into 
competition, slave labour, other things equal, 
decreases as being leas economical. The relative 
lack of energy, the entire lack of interest, the 
unintelligent performance of work, and the 
greater cost of supervision, make the slave an 
unprofitable productive agent. Hence with an 
adequate pg ean, of labourers it tends 

ually to disappear.” . 
ee then, slavery in the only fruitful 
manner, that is, historically ; considering its 
origin, manifestations and developments, we 





find that so-called free-labour—wage-labour— 








falls into its proper place as a later development. 
of servile production. Free-labour is seen then 
to have its roots in chattel-slavery and serfdom, 
and its future—but to that shortly. For while- 
labour has been gradually freed from the shac- 
kles of chattel and villein conditions, it yet 
undeniably partakes of the essential character- 
istics of slavery, viz., human subjection to and 
labour for the profit of masters. Its distinc- 
tion from the older forms is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the well established Socialist term— 
WAGE-SLAVERY. 

However, the existing order, capitalism, based 
upon wage-labour, contains and develops within 
itself its own negation, as did the earlier social 
systems. The ancient order, based upon chattel- 
alavery, could not survive the degradation con- 
sequent upon the fullest development of that 
basis, and gave way to the agricultural and 
military barbarism, which soon developed the- 
feudal system, leaning mainly upon serf-labour. 
This in turn prepared within itself its own 
destroyers,—the merchant and artizan class of 
the towns, the bourgeoisie, who, over 
the nobles, and also the King where he 
not be made to serve their turn, have become 
the dominant class, and have moulded society 
much in their own sanctimonious image. The 
historically indicated negation of capitalism is 
Socialigm: and the revolutionary instrument 
of its achievement is the modern class of wa, 
workers who, stripped of property, are compelled 
to seek a livelihood by selling to the bourgeoisie 
theix labour-power, but who, in so doing, at the 
same time acquire an understanding of the con- 
ditions of their own development, become class- 
conscious, and organise for their emancipation. 

“emancipating society at large from all 
its exploitation, oppression, class distinctions 
and class stryggles.” 

History dictates the final overthrow of slave- 
founded society, and the establishment of 


fraternal gociety— SOCIALISM. 
J. H. H. 


———————————_—_=_— 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


————= 
Hosti ! 
* * * 

Word of dire import to the wage-slave. Yet: 
not without ita use, persistently, pitilesely re- 
minding him that increased toll on ‘brain and 
sinew myst be demanded from him to meet the 
conditions that the ever-increasing mad whir} of 
competition creates. 

* ok OF 


The Daily Chronicle, year of grace 1908: 
“Wanted, in progress department with eome 
experience of motor-car components, TO HUSTLE 
THE WORK THROUGH THE SHOPS. 

xe OK 


“Some experience” only of the inanimate 
machine, of tank and sparking plug, of valve 
and tire, but a firm grip of the possibilities of 
the human mechanism ; its thew and sinew, its 
mental capecity, ite fears and its hopes, its 
breaking-point, expressed in terms of surplus- 
value unite. ae 

A correspondent of Justice (12.12.08) cries 
aloud for “more capital,” in order that the 
work of the Twentieth Century Press (T.C-P.) 
may grow and still further flourish. 

* oe * 
Whew! This in the “Organ of Social De- 
.” Ob Harry Quelch! Oh Father of 
British “Socialism,” behold your pupil!! 
ee 

“ Capital means wealth which is employed by 
its owners for the purpose of rrorir by the 
labour of others,” (Catechism of Socialjgm, 
issued by T.O.P., authors, Bax and Quel¢h). 

ae * 


“T Profits... are derived from the surplue- 
value wrung from the unpaid labour of the 
workers” (same work, same authors, same bed- 
rock truth). ete 

Anent this precious piece of correspondence, 
a Peckham comrade writes “A certain A. 
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Woodroffe, in response to an appeal to Social 
Democratic Party members to take up shares in 
the T.C.P., sends for two more shares on behalf 
of the Camberwell Branch, of which he isa 
member. 
x Oe OK 

“1% this the W. A. Woodroffe who is em- 
ployed by the I'.C.P., and who played such an 
ignoble part with the Executive Council of that 
body when the straight members came out ? 


* * * 


“Tf go, the fear he has of m3sny members of 
the S.D.P. being wholly ignorant of the ‘im- 
portant’ part played by the T.C.P. in the 
movement can be diapelled by a true account 
of the events which led to the formation of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

* Ok OX 


“The question would then resolve itself into 
an enquiry as to whether the enlightened and 
disillusioned rank and file of the S.D.P. would 
find their view coincide with those of W. A. 
Wodroffe as to what could, or should be done 
with ‘more capital.’” 

* Oe O* 


The inner history of that historic movement 
shall be told to readers of Tar Soomatist Srix- 
Dird at an early date. We guarantee that 
nothing’ which has hitherto appeared in our 
organ will be more replete with interest, more 
illustrative of the dirty method of an organi- 
sation dominated by “middle-class quacks,””and 
bound handand foot toa concern which demands 
“ more capital,” than such a recountal. 


* *e O* 


Meanwhile, I would ask my enquiring comrade 
whether this same worthy was the individual 
who spoke at some length at the Old Kent Rd. 
Baths when Hyndman, “the great Socialist 
Orator,’—s0 the handbills read—denied, in 
answer to a question, that he or the 8.D.P. had 
ever supported Burns after his seceesion from 
the of the 8.D.P. ? 


* * * 


Farther, whether it was the same W. A 
Woodroffe who declarded his gratitude to the 
said “ Great Socialist Orator” for his great and 
surpassing condescension in emptying himself 
of his glory and stepping out from the ranks of 
the upper class to patronise and beam on the 
working classes ? 

* KOK 


Pah! Its offence is rank. It snella to Heaven. 
A draught of Marx (translated by Harry Quelch.) 


* * * 


“Tue petty bourgeois, always speaks of one 
side, and the other side. ‘eo opposing, con- 
tradictory currents dominate his material inter- 
ests, and in consequence his religious, scientific, 
and artistic views, his morality, in fact, his 
whole being. 

x OK OK 


“Tf he is besides, a man of intellect, he 
will very soon be able to jaggle with his 
own contradictions, and to elaborate them 
in striking, noisy, if sometimes brilliant para- 
doxes. Scientific charlatanism and political 
compromises are inseparable from such a point 
of view.” 

x oe OK 

“There is in such case, only a single motive, 
INDIVIDUAL VANITY, and, a3 with all vain people, 
there is no question of anything beyond the 
mere effect of the moment, the sucogss or THe 


x * * 


Could Genius go further in limning the 

paychological outlines of the Hyndmans and 

latchfords? Through the mental features of 

the latter, especially, leers out the baneful figure 

of the Anarchist Proudhon, of whom the above 

(in “ Misdre de la Philosophie”) was written. 
x OK Ox 


And—Que le diable faites-vous dans cette 
galére, Harry ? 
* oe OK 
Is it a place within the meaning of the—no, 
not the Act, pardon—of Socialism ? 


TOTTENHAM BRANCH REPORT. 


In my last note I promised a future communi- 
cation on the doings —if life lasted to it—of the 
Tottenham Labour League and Right to Work 
Committee. This must, however, be deferred 
yet again, as we understand that the Sffairs of 
the League, or some of its officials, are engaging 
the attention of the police. . My reference to 
the Anti-Socialist campaign has seemingly borne 
fruit, and the branch is now busy fixing up 
de‘ails for a debate with Mr. Farraday, repre- 
senting the Anti-Socialist Union. Particulars 
will be advertised later and a good meeting is 
certain. This does not, however, exhaust the 
list of our local activities, for beyond running 
our regular open-air meetings, we watch the 
enemy, and on Friday, January 22nd, helped to 
expose a most unscrupulous attempt to exploit 
Socialist sentiment. The event was extensively 
advertised as a “Great Socialist Demonstration,” 











A. Reams. 
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and was organised by The City of London, 
Finsbury, and North London Branches of the 
LL.P., with Mr. Fred Jowett, M.P., Bradford, as 
the star turn. The “demonstration” was held 
in a local school-room. Mr. Harvey, president 
of the aforesaid Labour League, presided, ac- 
companied on the platform by one or two 
L.L.P’ers and local Liberals. The audience, 
which numbered about 200, included many 
members and sympathisers of the S.P.G.B., and 
had been drawn by the advertisements to hear 
what Mr. Jowett, M.P., had to say about Social- 
ism. Realising this, and anticipating that the 
Socialism was to come from the audience and not 
from the platform, Mr. Harvey apologised in a 
confused, halting manner for the advertisements, 
admitting that “they would give cause of com- 
plaint to many ;” but resuming his more usual 
blustering tone, he warned the meeting that 
there was only going to one chairman, and 
that was himself. This spréad an air of mystery 
over the meeting, but this was quickly dispelled 
when Mr. Jowett arose and opened his address 
in these words: “I am not here to preach 
Socialism: I have come to preach democracy. 
My subject is: The Parliamentary Machine.” 
He then spoke for over an hour, and not asingle 
word he uttered would have been objected to 
by any Liberal or Conservative M.P., although 
he made many erroneous statements. A few 
minutes were allowed for questions, during 
which it was easily seen that we had the sym- 
pathy of the meeting, but the chairman speedily 
closured questions, and adopting thé policy 
Mr. Jowett had complained of as being adopted 
in the “ House,” he put up a Mr. Montague to 
“talk out time.” This gentleman has the un- 
fortunate faculty of driving an audience away, 
so he very quickly resumed his seat. The 
Chairman then bagan to grow angry, and as a 
vent to his wrath, indulged in a few tilts at us, 
which, if they did no other good, provided us 
with amusement which we greatly appreciated. 
Making a plea for “ practical politics,” he 
showed very clearly, even to those with the least 
discernment, that it was merely the “lust of 
office,” the desire to be numbered among King 
Capital’s administrators, that inspired the [.L.P. 
He then explained the presence of Liberals on 
the platform by the impudent assertion that a 
min could be a good Socialist and still call 
himself a Liberal, and, carrying his effrontery 
to the region of the ridiculous, he warned his 
hearers against men who, calling themselves 
Socialists, were simply Liberals in disguise. 
Thereupon there were loud and persistent cries 
from the assembly for Mr. Jowett to reply to 
the unhappy if wayward shaft, but that gentle- 
man, who had already been complimented by 
a member of the audience for his “ Liboral” 
spgech, maintained a very discreet silence. The 
fiasc» then “ petered out,” the audience once 
again having had it brought home to them that 
Socialism was not to be learnt from the LL.P., 
but only from the S.P.G.B.—which is as we 
have always said. A. A. 


Men are disturbed, not by th 
principles and ideas which mei 
them. —“‘ The Enchiridion.” 


gs, but by the 
n form about 

Men rattle their chains to manifest their 
freedom. —Sin Arravk Heirs, “ Mssays and 
Aphorisms.” 


Ix ‘Justice (2.1.09), Mr. WH. M. Hyndman 
enters his protest against “* modesty,” and boast- 
ingly gives a list of his aristocratic relations 
and friends who have had more or less close 
relations with Indian affairs. The list includes 
titled hired assassins of every degree, military 
swashbucklers, capitalist political and literary 
hacks, Lords and Ladies of English high society, 
and a few Indian natives who had found favour 
in the eyes of their country’s enemies -truly a 
noble and notable gang of associates to boast 
of while posing as a Socialist. 
4+ 


The writer then proceeds to tell us how clever 
HE was, how HE had provided a Conservative 
Government with an Indian policy, which they 
put into practice, and how he “had been assured 
that he had rendered a great service to the 
State,” and had been offered ‘all that any 
man could get in this country.” 


—— 


Doubtless all this is true. In fact, judging by 
the present painful position in which the Indian 
people find themselves, we are inclined to believe 
that some scheme of his has been in operation, 
and after reading his shameful confessions, we 
shall view with more suspicion than ever any 
future proposals emanating either from H. M. 
Hyndman or that coterie of his disciples who 
still call themselves ‘‘ The Social Democratic 
Party.” 

ayes 


However, not to be eclipsed, but to dim the 
self-constructed halo round Hyndman’s head, 
up springs the gentle George Bernard Shaw, to 
trumpet forth in the columns of the “ Observer” 
(10.1.09) his services, and those of the Fabian 
Society, to the capitalist class. According to 
G.B.S. it was the Fabian Society (in other words 
himself) who supplied the Liberal Party with 
the Newcastle Programme, which served so well 
to delude the working class for twenty years; 
and when it dawned on those far-seeing and 
obliging Fabians, that to have a programme 
without meaning to carry it out meant disaster 
to their Liberal friends, they prepared the way 
for a Party (the Liberal Party) without any pro- 
gramme to carry out. Now it is rumoured that 
the Labour Party require a programme, and 
again the Fabian Society is at hand. Yet the 
one and only George need not worry. Those 
Liberal-Labour lambs won't do anything rash. 
They don't really need a programme. What 
(from a working-class point of view) they really 
need is called “cremation.” Nevertheless, 
George Bernard Shaw is going to Portsmouth to 
provide the freaks with more Fabian foolery. 
"Tis a mad vyorld, my masters, but it spells 
tragedy for the toilers. 7 

saps 

“Mr. Ben Tillett has fallen foul of the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party (to which he is affiliated 
and under whose auspices he has agreed to stand 
for Parliament) and in a pamphlet just issued, 
charges them with libelling their class in con- 
nection with the Licensing discussion, and says 
that Henderson, Shackleton and Snowden have 
‘out-Heroded the worst ranters.’ The present 
leader of the party, ‘when a Gospel-'emperance- 
Liberal Election agent, was of little importance,’ 
whilst Shackleton, ‘as a useful but obscure 
trade union official, was of little consequence ; 
now he is the darling of Cabinet Ministers, “hot 
gospellers,” temperance fanatics and educational 
endowment thieves,’ and so on and so on.” 

eet i 
Commenting on the above “John Bull” asks 
(23.1.09) “* When Labour men fall out, how are 
the workers to get their due?” The ans 
to this is, of course, by choosing to unde 
Socialism and trying Socialist delegates i 
of * Labour Leaders.” ‘This answer is equally 
applicable to the question “ How are workers 
to get their due?” whether the “ Labour men” 
fall out or not. For united or divided they are 
just as impotent to effect any advancement of 
the cause of that great working class whow 
they have they the impudence to claim they 





represent, while in fact they merely represent 
its ignorance and credulity. 
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Our New Leaflet. 

In issuing “The Socialist View ” of the unem- 
ployment question in leaflet form for free dis- 
tribution, we have commenced the year well. 
The leaflet is at once a clear, comprehensive, 
simple and straight-forward statement of the 
case, and it is up to the Party members and 
sympathisers to see that it is placed in the hands 
of as many members of the working class, em- 
ployed and unemployed alike, as is possible. 
This is particularly desirable at the present 
time because not only is the question of unem- 
ployment very acute, but the confusion that has 
overtaken the psuedo-Socialist and Labour 
parties on this matter seems to have reached 
something of a climax. Take, for instance, the 
grand national campaign that was to have been 
orgavised by the Social Democratic Party. This, 
has fizzled out, as Socialists knew it must, and 
now that ‘‘cullections” are not forthcoming, and 
the “leaders ’’ are not prepared to take their 
own advice and “rush the bakers’ shops,” the 
London unemployed decline to be used as “ un- 
paid sandwich men,” to walk the streets 
accompanied by more policemen than ‘“com- 
rades,” to advertise the S.D.P. Those leaders 
sought to excuse their use of the unemployed 
on the plea that they were teaching them the 
principles of Socialism, illustrating those prin- 
ciples by the unemployment of their students. 
The force of this is seen when the “leader” is 
hustled out of Berkeley Square by the police. 
The men, being without a leader, disperse. 
Their class-consciousness could not be very 
profound, nor their Socialist education complete. 

And what of the “ Labour” Party—the great 
Independent-Free Trade-Radical -Crospel - Tem - 
perance-Secular-Nonconformist-Labour Party ? 
In the House of Commons its members were 
busy prating about opening ports and closing 
“pubs”; outside, they are now, on the plat- 
form and in the capitalist Press, slanging each 
other as traitors and enemies. Yet despite the 
ever intensifying poverty and misery due to 
increasiny unemployment, they are all of them 
content to moon about in what Liebknecht 
well termed ‘the dream of the right to work,” 
content to dream —for £200 a year. 

‘Take the Socialist Labour Party—this party 
through a somewhat chequered career has, as it 
were, boxed the compass, yet has failed entirely 
to grasp the Socialist position. From ad vocat- 
ing palliatives it has swung to the other extreme, 
and absurdly talked of “taking and holding,” 
and now we find it appealing, cap in hand, to 
the representatives of the capitalist class, asking 
what they are going to do for the unemployed, 
while, as if to further illustrate the confusion 
existing in that party— its national secretary 
has been expelled for assisting a “right to work” 
committee. 

he only remedy (!) the Tory Party can sug- 
gest is the same Protection that is proved 





powerless to touch the unemployed problem in 
Germany, France, or America; while the panacea 
of the Liberal Government is to be found in 
the new army scheme, coupled with the (con- 
veniently made from the necessity of) putting 
in hand that work purposely held over from 
the Summer. 

Amid and against all this confusion the 
S.P.G.B. pursues its course as steadily and un- 
compromisingly as ever. The first and only 
Socialist party established in these isles, it has 
consistently held aloft the banner of Socialism. 
Increasing numbers and increasing strength 
have but spurred it on to greater efforts, while 
neither the wiles of the capitalist-class politician 
nor the sentimental ambiguities of the “labour 
leader,” the shrieks of the ultra moral and 
religious anti-Socialist, nor even the increase 
in working-class unemployment has succeeded 
in effecting in it the slightest deviation from 
the Socialist principles or change in its policy. 
Coming from such a party, the leaflet mentioned 
above will throw a welcome light on the outer 
world of political and economic darkness, and 
shed a peculiar light on the burning question 
of unemployment from an unmistakably Social- 
ist, and therefore undeniably working-class, 
view-point. 


The Labour Party and the Law. 


Tue recent ruling of the Appeal Court that 
Trade Unions have no legal power to force their 
members into supporting any political party, 
evey when a majority of that Trade Union 
agrees to supporting that political party, came 
as a veritable bolt from the blue. The Labour 
Party, “ the new force in politics,” the political 
organisation which in 1906 claimed that it had 
frightened the Heuse of Lords into passing the 
Trades Disputes Bill, awakens in 1909 to dis- 
cover that it has no legal standing at all, and 
is only suffered to exist by the voluntary sup- 
port of its members. Now while we agree that 
political work must be done voluntarily, as is 
the whole of the work of the S.P.G.B., because 
only then is it the expression of the real con- 
victions of the person expressing it, it is doubt- 
ful indeed whether the Labour Party can depend 
upon sufficient voluntary pence to pay its mem- 
bers’ sularies and its working expenses. Hence 
the decision of the Labour Party to appeal 
against the A ppeal Court's finding, and toattempt 
to cling to the privilege of levying ‘l'rade Union 
members for the support of a political party 
over which they have little or no control. 

The rabid anti-Socialist Press, like the Daily 
Express, accused the Socialists of capturing the 
Trade Unions by controlling the Labour Party ; 
but the Labour Party is not a Socialist party 
any more than it is a Tory party, its political 
representatives being mainly concerned with 
maintaining the status quo, keeping their seats 

-and their jobs. So the job-hunters who run 
the show have to pose as advanced reformers to 
the rank and file of the I.L.P., who do the work, 
and as tolerant, “ practical,” men to the Traje 
Unions, who find the money. The net result to 
the working class is, in addition to the loss of 
their mouey, the disappointment of seeing no- 
thing as the result of their expenditure of 
money, energy, and enthusiasm in ‘ indepen- 
dent” politics. Yet these people have the ear 
of the public, and the Socialist has but little 
chance of a hearing. ‘To believe that so great 
a sham can last for long is to be with as little 
faith in the workers as those middle-class “ lead- 
ers” who have so graciously come among us to 
lead us, and who contemn us meanwhile. 

The Socialst Party is clear that in the first 
place the trade organisation is not the starting 
point of the political organisation if for no other 
reason than the fact that the unit of the union 
is the trade, while the unit of the political organ- 
isation is the locality ; and in the second place 
that the workers’ effort towards their emanci- 
pation must be made voluntarily as the result 
of conviction -of *‘class-consciousness " ; cer- 
tainly not as the result of watering down the 
position to appeal to a majority, and then using 
that majority to enforce the financial support of 
the minority of a type of organisation which has 
been enabled to build up its membership partly 
owing to the fact that party feeling in political 
matters has been rigidly excluded. 





Since our last issue an event, so fraught with 
humanimportance that it is bound to become 
historic, has taken place. Not with a flourish 
of trumpets, not with a dazzling display on 
those beautious wayside erections which (it is 
alleged) many members of the working class, 
with truly revolutionary disregard for the rights 
others, claim as “the working man’s picture 
gallery,” but quietly, quietly as nature working 
up to some catastrophic horror, this event has 
been developed. In its making it has been evo- 
lutionary, doubtless enough, but in its birth, its 
being launched upon the sea of human environ- 
ment, it is cataclysmal. 

Kata, Greek prefix signifying down, back, 
thorough ; Greek, kluzo, to was. What should 
we working men who write for working men 
do without our Latin and our Greek? Cata- 
clysmal is the very adjective. This event which 
I speak of has burst upon us as a deluge, a flood ; 
it has given usa thorough sluicing ; it has been 
kluso, to wash (and plenty of it), aud kato, down 
(and up), back (and front) and tree-mendiously 
thorough. It has been a political washout, and 
the ground whereon we stood is holey ground, 
with a vengeance. Gone is that pyramid of 
economic sophistry and hare-brained political 
quackery on which we had elevated ourselves 
to conspicuity ; gone also that underlying work- 
ing-class ignorance and hankering after the 
moon without which as a foundation our pyra- 
mid had never been erected at all, and we and 
those who gave us faith (it is quite inconceivable 
that any thought for themselves) stand in gullies 
and hollows, but with our political feet upon the 
firm rock of truth of the tertiary formation—as 
we know by its fossils. 

And this event is the publication of the first 
number of the Anti-Socialist. An auspicious 
birth, fellow members of the working class, 
since it spells doom to the Socialist movement. 
Alas! shall we be able to fulfil our obligations 
to those who have subscribed to the end of the 
volume? Shall see even another issue of Tag 
Sooratist Sranparp? If there were shareholders 
—but this is not the Labour Leader. 

The Anti-Socialist has the blessing of the 
Church in the person of our brother in Christ, 
the Canon of Westminster. Other notable sym- 
pathisers with what the Anti-Socialist lightly 
refers to as the ass-pirations of labour, who re- 
commend the new publication to working men 
are Sir A. Aceland Hood, Lord George Hamilton, 
Admiral Fremantle, C. Arthur Pearson, Andrew 
Carnegie, and the editor of the Daily Express. 
This galaxy of noble and disinterested cham- 
pions of labour surely have a right to be heard 
with respect on the matter of what is the true 
interest of the workers. Andrew, at all events, 
we know to have very decided views upon the 
subject, as witness a little shooting affair at 
Pittsburg some score or so years ago, which is 
still held in sacred memory. 

We are treated to a cartoon in this first num- 
ber; it is entitled : The Workman,s Dream. A 
workman is depicted, seated, and under the 
influence of the pantomimic gestures of an indi- 
vidual we are invited to imagine is a Socialist, 
while another individual labelled “Socialist” 
has extracted a resplendant watch and chain 
and quite a fabulous store of coin of the realm, 
from the subject’s pocket, while from the antici- 
patory smile on the face of the brigand (who, 
by the way, I am sure is meant for Mr. G. B. 
Shaw) there is plenty more to come. Inscribed 
thereunder we read “ The Socialists hy pnotise 
the working man, and pick his pocket.” And 
what is the dream with which the Socialists have 
beguiled the working man while they area doin’ 
of it?) The artist has given it expression. The 
worker dreams that he has an easy chair to sit 
in, a fender to put his feet on, and a table —with 
some grub on it. ‘That isall, if we except a gem 
likea decanter stopper which decorates his finger. 
O chimerie vision of paradise! O ironic mock- 
ery! O wickedly delusive irradiance! A divan 
chair, a fender, and a table with some grub on 
it. Well might the workman suspect the in- 
tentions of those who lure him with such im- 
possible extravagance. I notice that the worker 
still wears his hob-nails and corduroys. It would 

airly have given the Socialists’ game away to 
iggested escape these. Born in ‘em, 
livein ‘em, marry in ‘em, dieiu ‘em. ALE. 
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SMART? 


———0: 
Ir is unfortunate that we have to begin the 
New Year like this, but there is no help for it. 
We have been asked, for the nineteen-hundred- 
and-ninth time, wiy there is so much discord 
in the “ movement.” 
slanging the S.D.P. and I.L.P., let them pursue 
the uneven tenor of their way, and devote the 
whole of our energies to propagating whiat we 
consider to be the truth ? Why split the forces 
that have all the same aim and differ only as to 
method? Let us each traverse the path which 
is most congenial: we are bound to meet some 
day, and so on. Points, dear reader, which, you 
will observe, all beg hosts of questions. For 
instance, supposing that our ultimate aims were 
identical, there is surely no reason why if proof 
could be adduced, we should not point out that 
the other parties were “coffin-ships.” And, of 
course, there is the question as to what com- 
prises the ‘movement. If you say “the So- 
cialist movement ”’ our answer is easy. There 
is but one Socialist movement, and its head- 
quarters are situated at 22, Great James Street. 


There is certainly no discord in the Socialist | 


movement. On the contrary,a more solid unity 
upon the questions that matter it would be 
difficult to find. . 

But should you specify the “ Labour” move- 
ment, or the “Social Reform” movement as 
movements making for progress and ultimately 
for Socialism, we beg most emphatically to 
disclaim any intention of splitting the already 
riven. The very word “Labour” has become 


synonymous with political ineptitude and wind- | 
bagging, whilst ‘Social Reform” includes | 


within its spongy boundaries, anything and 
everybody, from the Smoke Abatement Society 
to the Smoke Creation or Fabian Society ; from 
the Independent Labour Party to the Anii- 
Gambling League ; from the Clarion Flower- 
pot Guild to the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, 


very nearly. But, seriously, the “ party of pro- , 
| policy to be pursued and then give forth that 


gress” includes some queer fish, or rare birds, 
whichever you prefer. 

In the S.P.G.B. we make but one stipulation, 
and that is that its members must be Socialists. 
The ranks of Social Reform include anybody 
with a pet fad who will adopt the formula: “I 
too am a Socialist, in some respects, ahem! but 
I think we want the Single Tax, or a paper 
currency, or State Ownership of Ice Cream 
Carts, you know, first.” Ard so we find Joseph 
Fels, the single taxer, Rt. J. Campbell, the new 
theologian, Arthur Kitson, the currency crank, 
H.G. Wells, the sensational novelist, and hosts 
of others, representing all shades of faddism, 
up and down the whole gamut of puerile futility, 
all in the same camp and under the same many- 
coloured banner of ‘* Social Reform.” 

Usually the faddist isa man of means, often 
an employer of labour, and, curiously enough, 
he almost invariably joins the I.L.P. Of course, 
accidents will happen, and the S.D.P. has been 


known to bag a real live countess, with a motor- | 


car and diamonds and things of that sort, but 
the I.L.P. appears to be a happy-hunting-ground 
for the man with the hobby. 

The result, very naturally, is chaos. No two 
elections are fought alike. The old Liberal and 
Tory dodge of playing down to your electorate 
in order to “ get your man in,” is a well estab- 
lished feature of Labour politics. Temperance 
legislation is promised to the teetotal fanatic ; 
Home Rule has the candidate’s whole-hearted 
sympathy when the son of Erinasks questions ; 
he is quite willing to prove that Free Trade is 
much superior to Protection, when the Liberals 
offer their support, and so on 

We should not mind a great deal if the peo- 
ple named would call themselves the ‘ Peaceful 
Persuaders,” or “ he Gently Does [t Party,” or 
something of that sort, but they persistently 
label themselves * Socialists” ; preachers of un- 
diluted, straight-forward Socialism, ete., and 
1 We are not the ouly 
ones who are of that opinion. Their own mem 
bers are telling them so. This is what Leonard 
Hall says in the Clarion of December 4th. After 
showing that the LL.P. is in danger of being 
“(1) sidetracked by tired, timid, or trimming 
tetics ; (2) disrupted by impulsive inexperience 


vere we object 
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Why don’t we leave off | 





| Party. 


| or too intolerant enthusiasm ; or (3) stultified 


WHY DOES RUSSELL | 


; and spragged by immoderate hero-worship, 


caucus dictation, or paralysin over-central- 
isation,” he proceeds to point out that *‘the first 
and second of these perils would and could have 
no existence if the national administration of the 


| Party were in fact democratic —that is to say, 


if the members of the Party were in a position 
to give full effect at any and all times to their 
wishes and will as to administr ition and policy. 
The present machinery of the Party's national 
administration and the temper and strategy of 
the few worthy gentlemen who in fact hold 


| control of that machinery are just as undemo- 
| craticas if they had been carefully designed for 


the sole purpose of undemocracy. For these 


| gentlemen also control the official Party news- 


papers.” 

Mr. Hall very aptly concludes his article by 
saying ‘‘ Will it also not be useful to remind 
ourselves that the original objective of the 
LL.P. was Socialism?” 

We of the S.P.G.B. have never said anything 
worse of the L.L.P. than that. That, in fact, 
is our case. We may differ as to whether the 
objective of the I.L.P. ever was Socialism, but 
it certainly is not now. 

Mr. Hall is not alone in the pgsition he takes 
up. Russell Smart, in a letter to the New Age, 
October 29th, is “‘ sick, sorry, and tired of the 
confusion and disorganisation into which the 
party (the I.L.P.) has drifted, and the incapacity 
with which its affairs are administered.” The 
letter is too long to quote in full, but the fol- 
lowing is about a third of it, and comprises a 
complete summary of the way things are man- 
aged in the Independent (?) Labour Party. 

“But this melancholy business is chiefly our 
own fault. Who is to bring the wrong-doers to 
book? By whicn court are tiey to be tried? 
The N.A.C. should be the body, bus the N.A.C. 
toall intents and pur; s Hardie, Macdonald 
and Snowden —se: y an impartial tribunal. 


| These men have gained possession of the whole 
| movement. They are the N.A.C. ‘They succeed 


each other as chairman. They are our M.P.s; 
our chief delegates to the Labour Party Confer- 
ences, they agree among themselves as to the 


policy to the party from which they exact a 
sheep-like adherence. The party is never con- 
sulted before action is taken, it is only asked to 
endors> policies already decided on. The Un- 
employed Workman B Il was drafted and laid 
before Parliament without submission to the 
Undoubtedly it is a good Bill, and 
meets with the approval of every member as a 
whole, though there are clauses in it to which 
considerable opposition might be urged. The 
Lcensing Bill has received the unanimous sup- 
portof our LL.P. m»mbers of Parliament. ‘They 


| have appeared on public platforms along with Li- 


beral members at thinly disguised Liberal meet- 
ings, and there is noone to call them to account. 

“Cockermouth was fought, Newcastle left un- 
fought, entirely on their own responsibility ; all 
sorts of wire-pulling and intrigue go on in con- 
stituences who contemplate running candidates. 
The party organ has also come under their con- 
trol; it is not the paper of the I L.P., but the 
register of the offi ial view; and their henchman, 
the editor, is allowed to let loose those vituper- 
ative insults which are his chief qualification 
for his position, on any individual who dares to 
criticise the action of Olympus. 

“This oligarchy is provoking general dissatis- 
faction. I hear of individuals, even whole 
branches, seceding, or threatening to do so. 

“ What poor-spirited treachery toa great move- 
ment. Where will the dissentients go? To 
what organisation will they transfer themselves? | 
Assuredly if they sub:mit to dictatorship in the 
LL.P., they will be subject to a similar yoke in 
the S.D.P., S.L.P., 8.P.G.B., or any other alpha- 
b:tical combination.” 

That is froma member of the LL.P., and it 





is as fine an indictment of the [furdie-MacDon- 
ald-Suowden combine as could be wished for 
Leonard Hall's phrase “iminoderate hero-worship 
tnd caucus dictation” seems to just need Russell | 
Smart's “sheep-like adherence” to explain the“ 
whole wobbly structure of the Party 

Justa word on Russell S mirt’s reference to 
the S.P.G.B. He assumes that a stmikur state 
of things exists in thisorginisttion whas made | 
the LLP. the last word ia) political trickery 
Nothing could be further removed from the | 


J dent tn Emp 


truth. For instance, all our propaganda plat- 
forms are free and open to anyone who cares to 


| take them in opposition. Are those of the LLP. 


or S.D.P.? We have been refused them scores 
of times. All our meetings, from the business 
meetings of the F.C. and the Annual Conference 
down to the ordinary branch meetings and the 
Quarterly Delegate Meetings, are open to the 
public And why should they not be? We are 
not a secret society ; we have nothing to hide. 
‘There can be no wire-pulling, intrigue, or caucus 
dictation in such circumstances. We don't flee 
discussion : we invite it. What is most impor- 
tant, we ensure a concrete foundation for our 
edifice by insisting that our members understand 
what they are signing when they sign our 
Declaration of Principles, and that they act in 
accordance with it when signed. In a word, 
o it tnat The Socialist Party consists of 
Socialists. Nothing illogical about that, is 
there? Do it now. WILFRED. 


“PRACTICAL SOCIALISM” 
IN HARROW. 


—$0:——— 


AvTHouGH one of the schools of the master class 
dominates us from the hill above, yet among 
the members of the working class who live in 
the mean streets stretching out upon all sides 
at its base, a considerable amount of activity in 
the “ Socialist movement ” is evident. 

Unfortunately, the inverted commas are 
necessary ; for the only organised bodies are a 
group of the Fabian Society and a branch of 
the I.L.P. 

As regards the former their activity has been 
confined to a series of four lectures delivered by 
Alderman Sanders, L.C.C. As might be ex- 
pected from the lecturer, the usual Progressive, 
municipal gas and water “Socialism” was 
preached. Fortunately, the audience was made 
up mostly of I.L.P’ers, so no great harm may 
be expected. It is, however, with the political 
activities of the LL.P. that I intend to deal. 

The local I.L.P. number among their fifty 
members a well-known novelist, an artist, a son 
of the local vicar, commercial travellers, and so 
forth. Now the antics of some of the: prac- 
tical Socialists” are very interesting, seeing 
that they are members of that “ great national 
party" whose discipline and organisation, and 
whose scientific knowledge of and street corner 
adherence to the principles of Socialism, are so 
renowned, A writer in the Socialist Review 
urges that their watchword should be ‘* Practical 
Socialists, close up your ranks,” and one has 
onty to give a casual glance at the condition of 
the L.L.P. to see that it was never more necessary. 

Let that be as it may, the following will 
speak for itself. Last Autumn when the unem- 
ployed agitation was, revived, when the “ prac- 
tical Socialisis" were giving forth a tlood of 
spoken and written nonsense, with a view to 
persuading the capitalist class to abolish itself 
(for that is what solving the unemployed pro- 
blem means), this district was in the throes of 
a local election. Two of the candidates were 
non-party, parish-pump reformers; the third 
was an avowed Tariff Reformer. But eureka! 
he actually advocated the solution of the unem- 
ploye! problem by planting trees along the 
streets. [lere w chance for the “ practical 

Several of their most prominent 
fell over each other in their eagerness 

“do something for the unemployed.” 
artist, of course, was the most enthusias' 
them all, for could he not foresee the time when 
the dreary streets would be turned into avenues 
of verdant trees, beneath the leafy boughs of 
which the inhabitants of Harrow would rusticate, 
making pictures worthy of a Watteau’s brush ? 
Result: the “ practical Socialists” took the 
chair for the practical Tariff Reformer, euthusi- 
astic to do something —-or somebody. 

Pie branch, however, was a little apathetic, 
so itawas waited upoa, and attempts were made 
to either e r cudgel it into giving official 
support. the branch was not prepared to 
do althoush only a bare majority voted 
bat in left the matter to the dis 
members onthe preneiple that altho 
rial polities, lovally 
what they liked 
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Several of the members attended an open-air 
meeting at which their artist comrade acted as 
chairman, and when asked for their support, 
would not pledge themselves because the Tariff 
Refdrmer’s answers were not satisfactory. 
Which shows that the latter was not “wide” 
enough to bait his hook properly. I asked them 
afterwards what was their intention re the 
action of these members; would it be officially 
and publicly disavowed? No, they could not 
do that, they replied : it would give offence, and 
they were such good fellows! 

What blissful felicity ! What mutual admir- 
ation! And what organisation and discipline in 
that, ‘‘ great national organisation of practical 
Socialists, the I.L.P.!” May all their ian 
angels defend them next summer if they hold 
outdoor meetings, for the Liberals and Tories 
are waiting for them, to say nothing of the Ione 
member of the 8.P.G.B. who writes this. 

I will give one other instance. In the local 
“ Parliament” there is a Labour Party. One of 
its members is rather “extreme,” and attacks 
the Liberals, his comrades think, rather too bit- 
terly. As a re-ult an open meeting was held to 
discuss the following resolution. “ Sliall we 
(the L.L.P.) fight the Liberals with the object of 
emashing them?” (By the way, the chairman 
pointed out in extenuation of the “extreme” 
nature of the resolution, that it was only “an 
academic resolution, made extreme to provoke 
discussion.” The oratory that followed perfectly 
scintillated with gems of I L.P. thought. My 
poor “impractical Socialist” eyes were dazzled ; 
In fact I saw stars. When it came to the voting 
six or eight of the most prominent members 
voted against—against fighting the Liberals! 
Enough! Whata rod in pickle there is for them. 

These, then, are the men who make up the 
LLP. These are the “ practical Socialists” 
who sneer at the members of the S.P.G-B. as 
“insignificant impossibilists.” They claim to 
be the army of Labour, the hope of the working 
class. They are a mob, with an ignorant rank 
and file, led mostly by knaves. The hope they 

ut before the workers is a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Fey are those who, disguised as friends, inflict 
the gaping wounds that drain away the precious 
energy and life-blood of the working-class 
movement. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain, small 
in numbers though it be, can rest content in 
the knowledge that with its scientific, revolu- 
tionary class consciousness, working in con- 
junction with economic evolution, it is always 
able to attack, and will finally overthrow, this 
party which, posing as the friend of working- 
class emancipation, is in reality one of its most 
deadly foes. F. Hesuey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J- Jounson (Hulme), writes “Having bought your 
paper, The Socialist Standard, and seen you have 
many times said the workers don't pay the rates, 
I should like to ask you (1) Why do the capitalists 
not let the workers know they do not pay same? 
(2) Why Mr. Geo. J. Wardle recently said at- the 
Grand Theatre, Manchester, that the workers pay 
the rates—they pay everything? (3) Mr. Master- 
man, M_P., at Crewe, 12 Nov., 08, said ‘ But much 
as he would like to relieve taxation from every class, 
if he had to choose between the man with 18s. a 
week and the man with £2,000 a year he should 
have no hesitation in saying it was more desirable 
as a matter of national politics to relieve those 
with the smallest incomes.’ I should like to know 
who are up the pole, they, or I.” 

We point out to our correspondent that the 
capitalists po, when it suits them, ‘‘let the workers 
know they don't pay” the rates, for evidence of 
which see Chiozza Money's“ Riches and Poverty,” 
pp. 79-80 (People’s edition). With regard to the 
second point, Mr. Wardle probably knows no 
better. His statement quite bears out our con- 
tention that the members of the Labour Party are, 
to put it mildly, confusionists. The Socialist con- 
tention, of course, means that rates are not paid 
out of wages. Perhaps even Mr. Wardle would 
not claim that the workers pay for “ everything 
out of their wages. As to the third point, Mr. 
Masterman knows his business. Slim capitalist 
politician that he is, he knows the use of such 
verbal trickery when working men are to be bam- 
boozled, Apart from the question at issue, wage- 
workers are vastly more interested in high muni- 
cipal expenditure, involving employment, than 
they are in high or low rates. If our correspondent 
will read the article on the subject in the June 'o5 
issue of this journal, he will then be in a position 
to decide for himself who is “up the pole.” 


——— 


JOTTINGS. 


10: 


Tue Editor of Justice informs a correspondent 
(5.12.08) that municipalisatipn of certain con- 
cerns has not been done by the 8.D.P. members 
on local governing bodies, but that “we were 
the first to advocate them, and the fact that our 
opponents, in spite of themselves in many in- 
stances, have been constrained to put such 
measures into practice, proves our forecast of 
the trend of development to have been a correct 
one, and also that in many cases we have 
assisted the development by forcing the pace.” 
Then the “Immediate Reform of Public Owner- 
ship of Gas, Electric Light, and Water Supplies, 
as well asof Tramway, Omnibus and other loco- 
motive services,” in-so-far as it forces the pace 
of capitalism, does not “reform” the present 
system, but makes it worse. Unless the Editor 
of Justice would have us believe that “‘ greater 
material and moral facilities for the working 
class to organise itself and carry.on the class 
war” may be attained by permitting the capi- 
taliste in any local area to combine together in 
order to exploit the workers to a greater extent, 
in those concerns which can no longer be carried 
on in ‘their class interest as private concerns. 
“Pablic” control does not arise under munici- 
palisation any more than under trustification or 
private trading. In each instance a paid expert 
runs the business, and increases in his salary 
are often decided by his ability to carry on the 
concern at the lowest expense. 

Unless the Editor of Justice considers sociali- 
sation and municipalisation to be one and the 
same thing,—which I cannot imagine,—he is 
wasting time by troubling with mumcipslisation 
at all, for we are told that “the eunsecipetion of 
the working class can only be achieved through 
the socialisation of the means of production, 
distribution and (!) exchange, and their subse- 
quent control by the organised community in the 
interest of the whole people.” (S.D.P. pro- 
gramme.) That last clause could mean that 
the process of socialisation is performed by one 
class who are superseded by the workers subse- 
quently when they take control: probably, how- 
ever, “consequent control” is meant, because 
the emancipation is not complete, any more than 
the socialisation is, until the “organised com- 
munity ” has control. 

* ok Ox 


There is a machine known as the Owens 
Glass Bottle Making Machine. There are 18 of 
these machines in America, the annual maximum 
output of which exceeds 100,000,000 bottles. 

The machine is said to be the only one on 
which the whole process, from glase-making to 
the finished bottle, can be carried out continu- 
ously. The glass furnace is in direct combin- 
ation with the blowing apparatus, and the 
molten glass flows into a revolving chamber, 
from which it is removed by suction through 
six vents, to be then shaped, blown, and deli. 
vered automatically. After exhaustive trials 
had been made at Trafford Park, Manchester, 
the European Glass Bottle Syndicate was formed. 
They purchased the European patent rights for 
£600,000. The number of machines AND 
THEIR OUTPUT have been fixed for each 
member of the Syndicate, and the change from 
hand labour to machine work is to be made 
gradually during the next ten years, in order to 
minimise any disturbing influence on labour 
and capital already engaged in the industry. 

xk OK 


“There is, however, nothing remarkable in 
the attitude of the Labour Party to the unem- 
ployed, as nothing effective can be done to 
remedy unemployment without seriously affect- 
ing capitalist class interests. Therefore no 
capitalist Government will do anything effective 
unless absolutely forced to do 80.” 

No, gentle reader, the above quotation is not 
from THe Sooiatist Sranparp. In that case it 
would be sheer “‘ impossibiliam,” while appear- 
ing as it does in Justice (9.1.09), it is, of course, 
a level-headed statement of fact. Doubtless 
that is why the S.D.P. spend so much time and 
energy moreor less organising the unemployed to 
ask the capitalist Government to do that which 





“no capitalist Government will do,” namely, 








“ snything effective” for the unemployed: But 
hush, thou wrecker! The very next sentence 
puts thé. matter in order from the 8.D.P. stand- 
point. Listen ! 

“ Now Mr. MacDonald and other Labour Party 
chiefs dare not allow their Party to apply that 
force, because of the understanding between 
them and the Liberals regarding seats.” 

When we have said the Labour Party was 
indebted to Liberal support for their seats we 
have been told we were using “ vile abuse and 
slander.” Of course, when Justice says 80 it ia 
merely “fair criticism.” The point just now, 
however, is the remark that the Party chiefs 
“ dare not allow their Party to apply that force.” 
The Labour Party number 31 members in the 
House of Commons out of 672! What force do 
they possess? Merely the force of protest— 
nothing more. Fally in keeping with the po- 
sition of the reform parties, however, is the 
suggestion that a small minority can obtain 
anything useful to the workers. And this in 
spite of the fact that a few lines previously it 
was stated that the Government would not do 
anything: “unless absolutely forced.” Will 
Justice please explain how 31 members can 
force the other 641? 

“Tf the Labour Party were to apply force to 
the Government on any question affecting capi- 
talist interests that understanding would be 
ruptured, ‘with the result that every one of the 
Laboitr Mémbers would find themselves opposed 
by Libetul candidates at the next elections. Such 
opposition would be almost certain to result ix 
the defeat of the Labour candidate, and defeat 
means thé losé of a salary of £200 a year, to- 
gether with suridry fat perquisites which the 
letters MP. added to their names bting them 
for their lacubrations to the capitalist press. 

“ Indeed, it is quite probable that the money- 
value of the letters M.P. affixed to the name of 
a ‘Labour’ writer to the capitalist prees has a 
great deal‘ more to do with the attitude of Mac- 
Donald, Snowden, and Co. than is generally 
supposed. I know for certain, at any rate, that 
those two magic letters have brought the ‘La- 
bour’ writer entitled to affix them to his name 
as much as £5 time fora daily column of stuff 
to papers which would not have accepted it 
gratis without those two letters affixed to the 
name of the writer.” 

Et tu Brute. What does the Labour Party 
think of this—not from the “ narrow, intolerant 
bigots” of the 8.P.G.B., but from their “neutral, 
friendly critics,” whose member, Will Thorne, 
is in the ranks of the Party thus criticised ? 
Fortunately, the leaders of the Labour Party 
have met this point by anticipation, when they 
have denounced the “ dogma of material inter- 
ests being the driving force in human actions” 
as a ‘“‘blighting creed of withering materialism.” 
What that brilliant remark may mean is carefully 
kept to themselves—to prevent overloading the 
minds of the rank and file with information. 


IMPERIALISM! 
When a certain Imperialist was dead, his friends, 
who had forgotten all about him when he was 
starving, thought his great love of the Empire 
should be fittingly memorialised, so they clubbed 
together to raise upon his grave a chaste head- 
stone, upon which was inscribed the following 
beautiful legend :— 
HERE LIE 
the mortal remains of 
JOHN SMITH, 
who worked hard and died poor, supported 
through all the trials and vicissitudes of life by 
THE REFLECTION 
that 
HE WAS THE PROUD INHERITOR 
of a share 
IN THE GLORIOUS EMPIRE UPON 
WHICH THE SUN NEVER SETS. 
At his death 
he was placed in this grave, 
and his share of 
THE GLORIOUS EMPIRE 
was 
reverently shovelled in on top of him, 
so that he 
came by his own in 
THE END. 
—Stockton Bulletin 
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WOLF AND LAMB. 


A QUEER PARTNERSHIP. 
° = 

“In the chair was Mr. Shackleton, M.P., one 
of the most conspicuous Labour members in the 
present House of Commons ; the chief address 
was delivered by Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his capa- 
city as president ; and the vote of thanks to the 
ex-Premier was preseted toa crowded audience 
by three gentlemen representative of widely 
apart walks of life, namely, Sir Christopher 
Furness, M.P., one of the great captains of in- 
dustry in the country ; Professor A. C. Pigou, 
Lecturer in Economics at Cambridge University ; 
and Mr. Amos Mann, who has for years been 
associated with the Labour Co-Partnership 
movement, particularly in the Midlands. Hardly 
less notable than the group of speakers was 
the numerous company of ladies and gentlemen 
who supported them on the platform—employers 
and employed, Labour men and co-operators, 

hilanthropists and Parliamentarians. Of mem- 
Bere of the House of Commons there must have 
been at least three-score present, representing 

ractically every shade of opinion in that Assem- 
Bi. Mr. Maddison, M.P., put this unpolitical 
character of the gathering in a nutshell when, 
in speaking to one of the business resolutions 
towards the close of the proceedings, he declared 
that the annual meeting of the association fur- 
nished one of the few occasions when it was 
possible, without the risk of subsequent criti- 
cism, to stand on the same platform with men 
with whom one might disagree on every other 
conceivable subject but the one that had brought 
them together.” — Daily Telegraph, 2.12.08. 

And what is the object of this rare occasion 
when it is possible for this collection of such 
gpemingly bitter and irreconcilable foes to stand 
upon the same platlorm? Let Mr. Balfour, the 
chief spokesman, answer :— 

“He advocated the movement, he said, not 
simply because it might minimise strikes, and 
incite to a larger output of work, but rather be- 
cause it would give the workman a wider and 
deeper interest in bis work and give him 
greater knowledge of the ditticulties of the em- 

loyer. ‘ Nothing can be better for the country,’ 
ES added, ‘than that the artizan classes of the 
community should have the closest and most 
intimate knowledge | ossible of business methods, 
business difficulties, and business risks, as well 
as business profits.’””.—Ibid. 

Here, then, is the description of the movement, 
gently named Labour Co-Partnership, by one of 
the prominent official representatives of the em- 
ploying class. The occasion is when arrange- 
ments are to be made—or attempted to be made 
—not only for minimising strikes and inciting 
to larger output (matters of great importance 
from the view-point of the employers’ interests), 
but also for initiating the workers into the know- 
ledge of business difficulties and business risks. 

hat are business risks? Properly speaking, 
of course, the reference is to the business man’s 
riak in the commercial competition. 

Not only in the home market, but also in the 
foreign and neutral markets of the world, the 
“business men” of England find themselves 
face to face with the ever-growing competition 
of their foreign rivals. To hold their own in the 
markets or to increase their share of these markets 
it is necessary that they sell cheaper than their 
competitors. But to sell cheaper they must 
produce, or have produced for them, cheaper 
than before. 

How may this be done? 

Here the truth of Marx's analysis of capitalism 
is at onceadmitted in practice, if denied in theary. 

According to Marx the value of an article is 
fixed by the average time taken under the pre- 
vailing conditions of society to produce it. And 
every representative of capitalism, from the 
Trust magnate to the Co-Partner, agrees with 
this. Hence the incitement toa larger output 
of work and a minimising of strikes. Hence, 
also, the other statement of Mr. Balfour’s, that 
“ Every arrangement which softened or obliter- 
ated the division between employer and em- 
Ployed, between owner and occupier, was to 

m welcome.” Jn other words, the employers 


adopt various methods for ~lucing thé time | 


required to produce articles, admitting that this | 


is a reduction in the value of these articles, 
which can then be sold at a lower price. 
But certain difficulties present themselves. 
When trade is “‘ booming ,’ and the employer 
is making larger profits than usual, the “ 


it into his head that he would like a slightly 
larger share of the wealth he has produced so 
abundantly, and taking a “ mean advantage” of 
the employer, he threatens to strike unless his 
demands are granted. To have’a strike to con- 
tend with means stoppage of production, and 
therefore the losing of the opportunity of making 
those larger profits. The employer grates his 
teeth. Under his breath he curees the ‘wicked 
workers” who were not content— despite all the 


P.S.A. addresses delivered by various “Labour” | 


leaders—to remain in the position in which 
capitalism had placed them. For the time being 
the master may yield to the men’s demands, but 
always with the intention of finding some way 
out of the difficulty in the future. This, how- 
ever, is no easy task, for, as Sir Christopher 


Furness said in a speech at the meeting men- | 


tioned above, “ Knowing how thoroughly the 


strike habit was ingrained in the artizan classes, | 
Business co-partnery would have had no chance | 


whatever unless the possibility of striking had 
been entirely removed.” 

Here, then, are the two difficulties facing the 
capitalist—to get the “lazy” worker to speed 
up, and to prevent strikes taking place at awk- 
ward moments— awkward, that is, for the capi- 


falist’s profits. Labour Co-Partnership meets | 


both these points in a splendid way for the 
exploiter. 

The employee is compulsorily “allowed” to 
take up shares in the business. Sometimes, 
when the employer has been seized with an extra 
agute attack of “ for the worker,” the 
latter is even allowed to be present at some of 
the Directors’ Meetings, where he may listen 
with bated breath and awe-struck mien while 
the “superman” Directors wrestle with the 
“business difficulties and business risks, as well 
as the business profits,” and tell him how the 
concern should be ran. It is pointed out to the 
worker that unless he strains every nerve and 
muscle to produce as cheaply as possible, his rivals 
will get the trade and the workers in the Co- 
Partnership concern will not only lose their 
dividends (often amounting to fabulous sums), 
but may even lose their jobs, in spite of the 
fact that they are co-partners. And thus one 
point is gained. 

Then as for striking, why, that would be 
absurd. Are not they “interested ” in the firm ? 
Are they not “ part owners”? And would you 
expect a man to strike against his own interests 
and property? Certainly not. ‘Then hurrah! 
for what is probably the most successful of the 
detail swindles perpetrated upon the working 
class. And cheer for the Labourite, Lib-Lab, 
and philanthropists who graced this meeting 
with their presence. Whether Shackleton (late 
chairman of the Labour Party), Maddison (mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party), H. Vivian (member of 
the T.U. Group), Balfour (late Tory Prime Mini- 
ster) or Furness (Liberal steelmaster and ship- 
owner), they all agree upon this fundamental 
point—that the workers must be driven harder, 
bound in still tighter servitude, exploited more 
ruthlessly than ever, for the benefit of the em- 
ploying class. “‘ Birds of a feather flock together,” 
and the fact, 80 often pointed out in our columns, 
that these so-called Labour Leaders are merely 
the agents of the employers, receives additional 
and overwhelming evidence from the gathering 
under notice. 

“ Nonsense!" we will be told. ‘‘ Do not the 
men share in the profits? Are not huge sums 
disbursed yearly among, for instance, the em- 
ployees in the South Metropolitan Gas Works?” 
Our answer is NO! The workers not only do 
not share in the profits, but they have produced 
increased profits for the employers while suffer- 
ing an actual decrease of wages. For it is the 
fact that since the inauguration of this scheme 
at the South Metropolitan Gas Works, profits 
have gone up byfleaps and bounds, and the cost 
of producing has considerably decreased. 
While under fe old system the men worked 
eight hours a day, under the new they work 
twelve! Not only this, but even with the 





longer hours the speed has been increased to 
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| «eq: ” 
un- | “dividend” is awarded. 


grateful” workman, despite the fact that he may | 
be enjoying “ plenty of work,” sometimes takes | 





such an extent that more is produced now per 
man per hour than under the old scheme. The 


| few shillings “dividend” the worker annually 


receives is based upon the fact that production 
must be brought toa certain level before any 
‘Thus the work is 
increased in intensity and the working day in 
length, and out of the vast surplus thus created 
the worker receives a miserable mite, far below 
what his ordinary wages, taken over the in- 
creased time of his toil, would have amounted 
to. 

The much lauded Co-Partnership scheme is 
thus seen to be but another contrivance and 
a most excellent and successful one from any 
but a working-class point of view-- whereby 
the capitalist is enabled to pick cleaner the 
bones of the worker lamb, and it is interesting 
to note with what accord the “ Labour” leaders 
lend themselves to the machination. 

J. Frrzceratp. 


STEEL AND GOLD. 


——:0: — 


“M. Hanoraux, who has been French Minister 
of Foreign affairs since 1870, has been talking 
out of school. He has been telling the readers 
of the “ Journal” that the Near East tangle will 
be set straight peaceably and why there will be 
no war. 

‘Protocols (he says) are only so much paper. 
Behind their fragile tissue lurks the real thing. 
If an agreement has been arrived at it is be- 
gause certain interests have received adequate 
satisfaction, or because some pressure stronger 
than the wiH of princes, stronger even than 
the will of peoples, has been brought to bear 
upon Governments and reduced them to 
silence.’ 


That pressure, we are invited to believe, is 
the pressure of gold, and the power that is 
stronger than princes, Cabinets, and peoples is 
“high finance.” There will be no war in the 
Near East because Russia alone cares to make 
war and she dare not. She dare not because 
phe is about to launch a collossal loan. ‘‘ How 
‘can the bondholders be in a happy and gen- 
“erous frame of mind if the ground trembles 
“ beneath their feet ? There is but one solution, 
“and that is peace.” And M. Hanotaux sums 
up the situation in the words—‘ Europe buys 
“her peace as she did in the days of the Vi- 
“kings.” It has been said pretty often that the 
modern arbiters of peace and war are the inter- 
national financiers, and that, somehow, nations 
fight so long as it pays the loanmongers, and 
keep the pace so long as it pays the loanmongers. 
But hitherto these things have been said by Radi- 
eals or Socialists or anti-militarists, and official 
persons have been faithful to the magniloquent 
phrases about “the will of the people” and ‘vital 
national interests.” M. Hanotaux is, we believe, 
the first man who has sat in a Cabinet, and cer- 
tainly the first man who has occupied that Holy 
of Holies a Foreign Office, to say that in the 
realm of international affairs money and power 
are identical, and that all the apparatus of the 
chancelleries is only the mask behind which the 
financier works.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 24.12.08. 

Visions of an Egyptian Campaign and a 
South African War, and smaller bickerings in 
different parts of the globe arise where the 
influence of financial interests are obvious tes- 
timony to the truth of the statement contained 
in the sbove. 


MANIFESTO 
OF THE 
Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 
Third Edition, with preface, now ready. 


Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., ete. 


Price - - One Penny. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
22, Great James Street, London, W.C. 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR FEBRUARY. 


(LONDON 


SUNDAYS. 7th. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 
Earlsfield, Penwith Road 
Clapham Common 

Finsbury Park 

Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Tooting Broadway 


re 
A. Jackson 
. Anderson 


C. Watts 
. Dumenil 
J. E. Roe 
A. Anderson 
H. Newman 
F. W. Stearn 


Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 


Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 


E. Fairbrother 


E. Dawkins 


DISTRICT.) 


28th. 
J. E. Roe 
P. Dumenil 
H. Newman 
A. Anderson 
} Kennett 


14th. 
T.A. Jackson 
E. Fairbrother 
H. Newman 
} Fitzgerald 
. Kennett 
A. Anderson 
F. Joy 
T. W. Allen 
F. E. Dawkins 
A. Anderson 
J. E. Roe 
A.W. Pearson 


21st. 
H. Newman 
J.E. Roe 
A. Anderson 
T A. Jackson 
F E. Dawkins 
T. W. Allen 
E. Fairbrother 
A.W. Pearson 
J. Fitzgerald 
F.C. Watts 
J. Kennett 
F. W. Stearn 


H. Halls 
Fitzgerald 
P. Dumenil 
T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
J. Crump 
E. Fairbrother 


WEDNESDAYS.—Peckham, Triangle, 8.30. Walham Green, Church, 8. 


THURSDAYS. Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. 


East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, 


Corner, 8.30, Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 8.30. 
FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 


SATUERDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney 


Church. 8 p.m. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Reogivep— > 
“ Western Clarion” (Vancouver, B.C.) 
“Weekly People” (New York). 
“Trades Unionist ” (Vancouver, B.C.). 
“Labor” (St. Louis.) 
“The Keel” (Tyneside). 


COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


A CELEBRATION MEETING 


ON THE OOOCASION OF THE 


36th ANNIVERSARY 


WILL BE HELD ON 


SUNDAY, MARCH 2lst, 
aT 7 O'CLOCK AT 
LATCHMERE BATHS, 
LATCHMERE ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 


SPEAKERS: T. W. Allen, A. Anderson, F. 
E. Dawkins, J. Fitzgerald, T. A. Jackson, 
H. J. Neumann, A. W. Pearson. 


. PECKHAM BRANCH, . 
Ss. P. G. B. 


MODENA COLLEGE HALL, 
ON PECKHAM RYE (opposite Barky RD.) 


OPEN DISCUSSIONS ON SOCIALISM 
EVERY SUNDAY AT 3 P.M. 
LECTURES-— followed by questions and 
discussion 
EVERY SUNDAY AT 7.30 P.M. 


7th.—The Case for Socialism. R. H. Kerr 


14th.—The Curse of Intellect. 
T. A. Jackson 


21st.—A Chapter in Social Evolution 
J. H. Haus 


28th.—The Economic Teaching of 
Marx. H. J. Neumann 


. . BATTERSEA BRANCH .. 
S.P.G.B. 
LABURNAM HOUSE, 


134, HIGH STREET. 


Feb. 


Lectures— - 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 


IN THE HALL AT 8 PM. 


‘eb. 7th—Capitalist Development and 


Working-Class Enlightenment. 


J. Frrzoeraup 


14th.—To be announced. 
21th.— Where Reforms Fail. RK. H. Kent 


28th.—Evolution and Revolution. 
A. Reomua.p 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
22, Great James Street, Lonpoy, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere te, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 

| Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

| BURNLEY.—J. R. Tomlinson, Sec., 10, Morley St., 
Burnley Wood, Burnley. Branch meets every 
Sunday at ll a.m. at 7, Parliament Street. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8, at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from till 10. Public welcome. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets alternate 
Tuesdays at 8.30 at Lockhart’s, Walham Grn. 

ISLINGTON.—All communications to Sec. Branch 
meets Wed. at 8,and Economic Class every 
Friday at 8 at 79, Grove Rd., Holloway. 

MANCHESTER.—J. Brough, Sec., 2. Temperance 
St., Hulme. Branch meets Fridays at 8 p.m., 
at Lockharts, Oxford Street (opposite Palace 
Theatre). Public admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman St., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—T. A. Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise N.W. Branch meets 
every Thursday, 8.30 p.m., at 2, Fernhead Rd., 
Harrow Rd. 

PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AII communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. W. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
Mondays, 8 p.m., 2, Dalston Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road. 
Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at Gor- 
ringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—J. T. Bigby, Sec. Branch meets 
Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 258, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, at the 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green Street, 
Upton Park 

WOOD GREEN.—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle 
Avenue, Wcod Green, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 
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| THE 
SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRIT 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownershipand demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess hut do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole peopl. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class wilt 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. , 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-clase, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

THe Socuuist Party or Great Brivaiy, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country tu muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


—"0: 


To the Secretary, 





Branch, §,P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment asa member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 





| Seactat Nots.—This form cannot be accepted ifde- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 
| complete colimn must be handed tobranch Sec. 





Printed by A. Ja¢omb, Globe Trees, Fesest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The Soci 


‘arty of Great Britain, and published at 22, Great James Street, London. 
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LABOUR LEADERS AND THEIR PREY 
AT THE PORTSMOUTH CONFERENCE. 


“Way does Russell Smart?” asks our contri- 
butor, Witrrep, in the February 
issue of this journal. We may 
answer “‘ because he is not smart 
enough to obtain a place with the 
“smart set” who are so success- 
fully running the rank and file of the Labour 
Party into the Morass of Liberalism. And at 
no period of their career have they been so 
successful as at the last conference of their 
Party, held at Portsmouth. 

The first smart move was to hold a “ prelimi- 
nary” conference on Unemployment and the 
Incidence of Taxation. This was so thin a 
swindle that one is surprised that some of the 
opposition office-hunters did not protest against 
it. But perhaps they thought the precedent 
might be useful—to themselves—in the future. 
By having a preliminary, and academic, discus- 
sion on the principle of unemployment, the 
“smart set” were able to completely closure 
any discussion of their policy on the matter when 
it arose at the conference proper. This was 
certainly a score for them. Moreover, while 
throwing a sop to certain sections of their Party 
by declaring that “Free Trade does not solve 
the unemployed problem,” they were so assidu- 
ous in backing up their Liberal political masters 
that the Daily News (30.1.09) could say that 
the conference “ gave a good deal of its time to 
a defence of Free Trade and an assault upon 
Tariff Reform.” Mr. Fred Knee wanted the 
reference to Free Trade deleted and was sup- 
ported by Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., who, however, 
said that “a Free Trade country was better for 
Labour than a Protectionist country!” The 
obvious and crushing retort to this “ facing both 
“ways” statement came froma fellow Gas-worker, 
Mr. Clynes, who asked ‘‘ Why take the words 
out, then?” Even Mr. Thorne might have 
noticed the beautiful “ possibilist” position he 
was occupying, but running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds requires smart men, 
and Thorne is hardly among the smartest. 

Mr. Keir Hardie made the brilliant statement 
that “we have mischief enough to contend with 
already, without introducing that element of 
corruption into our political system which Pro- 
tection never fails to bring.” 

Ob! shades of Warren Hastings and the South 
African War, hide your ugly heads! In this 
home of purity and innocence there is no place 
for you. What if the apostle 
of Free Trade, John Bright, did 
say “adulteration isa legitimate 
form of competition”? are we 
not as white as the driven snow 
compared with those foul countries where Pro- 
tection—and corruption —reign supreme ? 

For instance, the following resolution was 


The 
Riddle 
Answered. 


This Abode 
of 
Purity. 





passed by the conference : 





10: 


“That there shall be created a National De- 
partnftnt of Labour, presided over by a Minister 
of State, who shall have a seat in the Cabinet.” 

For what purpose? Even the promoters of 
this resolution do not pretend that the creation 
of such an office can increase the amount of| work 
or employment at present existing. Of itself it 
can do nothing for the workless toiler vainly 
seeking employment. Then why such an office ? 
The answer is plain—to provide one of the 
“smart set” with a well-paid job. And note, 
not only well paid, but with Cabinet rank, so 
as to provide, almost with certainty, a pension 
when retiring from the toils of office. 

This is not corruption. Oh no! it is the 
purest of purity, and all for the benefit of the 
workers. It is almost marvellous that, with so 
many ardent persons striving might and main 
for the workers’ benefit, not only is their posi- 
tion unimproved, but is even worse, as Mr. Keir 
Hardie himself showed when giving the figures 
of wealth and wages. He said, “Compared with 
1901 wages in 1908 were down £26,000 a week 
or £1,300,000 a year. While working-class 
wages had fallen to this extent, the earnings (!) 
of those who paid income tax had, during the 
same period, increased by £147,000,000.” Yet 
Mr. Keir Hardie is never tired of denouncing 
the “dogmatic Marxists” when they state facts 
exactly paralleled by his statement quoted above. 
Certainly people of a partic- 
ular character require good 
memories, or contradictions 
such as this may be tabulated 
against them. 

The support of Liberalism was carried a step 
further in the discussion on the Incidence of 
Taxation. As Frederick Engels said, this is a 
matter of absorbing interest to the bourgeoisie, 
but of little moment to the proletariat. ‘There- 
fore the ‘“‘ Labour Leaders” discussed it at length. 
Mr. Snowden said ‘ Four-fifths of the duties 
raised from Customs and Excise were paid by 
the wage-earning classes." The wage-earning 
“classes” were quite ignorant of ever being in 
possession of such vast wealth, or they would 
have gone yachting in the Mediterranean or 
otherwise have “seen a bit of life,” instead of 
squandering their substance in taxes. ‘Then the 
good Liberal stalking-horse, “Taxation of Land 
Values ” was trotted out, giving Mr. G. Barnes 
an opportunity to air his profound knowledge 
and statesmanship. “We get to the bottom of 
all monopolies by taxing the land,” he said. 
This hoary old chestnut has so alluring an ap- 
pearance to most working men that a detailed 
treatment of the point may well form the sub- 
ject of a future article. All we need say here is 
that no shifting of the incidence of taxation has 
the slightest material effect against the fact that 
the workers are wage-slaves, and while deprived 


Little Steps 
in 
Treachery. 
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of every means of living, except by the sale of 
their energies and abilities on 

The Tyranny the labour market, are com- 

of pletely at the mercy and con- 

“*Seats.’’ _ trolof the capitalist class. But 

the value of such agitation by 

the leaders of the Labour Party is shown by the 

articles in the Daily News referred to above, 

where it is stated that “the opinions of the 

conference differ little, if at all, upon practical 

politics from those of the vast mass of progres- 

sives in these islands.” Exactly what we have 
always stated in reference to these proposals. 

Then the “regular’’ business of the conference 
began. The chairman’s speech is not of suffi- 
cient importance for specific treatment, so we 
may take up the other points. 

One of the first troubles to arise was on the 
action of the Executive Committee at the Dun- 
dee bye-election, where the said Executive had 
refused to support Mr. Stuart, of the Postmen’s 
Federation, against Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Even the most “thick and thin”’ of the Labour 
Party's supporters would never dream of calling 
Mr. Stuart ‘“‘extreme,” or “dangerous.” On the 
contrary, he is one of the “sanest”’ and “safest” 
men in their ranks. Then why this refusal of 
support ? Let the prophets speak. Mr. Stuart 
said “The Executive were accused of selling 
the Party to the Liberals. He would prefer to 
say that the Executive had not sense enough to 
sell them: it gave them away.” 

To say that the Executive “had not sense 
énough to sell” the Party was more than any 
self-respecting Executive could stand. Mr. J. 
R. MacDonald and Mr. Alex. Wilkie stepped into 
the deadly breach and proved that the Executive 
had sense enough to sell the Party. “ The Exe- 
cutive,” said the former, “had never decided 
that the second seats in double - membered 
constituencies should not be fought, but they 
recognised that to try for both seats might result 
in losing the one held” (italics ours), And why ? 
For the simple reason that the single seat is held 
by the support and permission of the Liberals, 
who would not allow the second seat to be con- 
tested bya ‘‘ Labour” candidate. What better 
example than Leicester --Mr. MacDonald's own 
constituency —need be give 

Mr. Wilkie declared that ‘ nothing short of 
an earthquake could win both these seats for 
Labour.” Of course, he meant the political 

earthquake that will occur 

Mr. Wilkie just as soon as the rank and 

Indulges file grasp the main principles 
in Prophecy. f Socialism and apply that 
knowledge to their actions. 
Wilkie and his clique will be 
thrown off their political pins, and be buried 
beneath the debris of fallen capitalism. But for 
the present they are safe in their bargain, for to 


Then indeed Mr. 
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confirm the free hand they have always given 
themselves in this matter, the Executive had 
resolved that “it would be no ion of our 
Constitution if our members were to take part 
in Free Trade League meetings,” and this was 
approved by the conference. The rule of not 
identifying themselves with Tory or Liberal 
party is therefore thrown overboard in favour 
of Liberal Free Traders, and the ‘smart set” 
are triumphant. 

Then interest centred around the resolution 
moved by Ben Tillett that “no member or can- 
didate run under the auspices of the Labour 
Party shall appear or support any measure upon 
the same platform as members of the capitalist 
political parties.” This had reference to the 
Licensing Bill, and to the canting, snuffling 
hypocrisies of the slimy nonconformist Labour 
M.P 8 of the Henderson type. To anyone ac- 
quainted with Tillett’s career it was easy to see 
that he laid himself open toa crushing rejoinder. 
His own dirty work in advocating emigration to 
Australia as a cure for unemployment, on behalf 
and in the pay of the New South Wales capital- 
ists, should be sufficient to expose his double- 
dealing. Instead, however, of attacking him 
from this stand-point—no doubt because it was 
a case of pot and kettle—they preferred to fall 
back upon the old dodge of personalities. Quo- 
ting from Tillett’s pamphlet Mr. Henderson 
said “Is it helping the Party when Mr. Shac- 
kleton, Mr. Snowden and myself are described 
as ‘toadies,’ ‘sheer hypocrites,’ ‘cruel hoax- 
ers,’ ‘Press flunkeys to Asquith,’ ‘blackleg 
priests,’ and so on? . We will respect 
our manhood rather than be dictated to by men 
like Mr. Tillett.” Evidently the sting of Til- 
lett’s remarks lay in their truth, or surely, in 
respect for their manhood they would have de- 
manded the substantiation or withdrawal of the 
statements. They did neither—knowing sub- 
stantiation was easy. Mr. Shackleton said “No 
member of the Party to his knowledge had ever 
appeared on a Tory or Liberal platform except 
Mr. Tillett himself.” The exception is badly taken. 
Numerous instances are given in past issues of 
the Sociauist Sranparp, and on p. 133, 3rd edition 
of our Party Manifesto is given proof of Mr. 
Shackleton—along with Crooks and Henderson 
-—appearing on the Liberal platform in support 
of Mr. Benn at Devonport. Some people should 
have long memories, but no doubt Mr. Shackle- 
ton felt just as capable of blufling his wav out 
of this difficulty as he had donegover the 
question of his opposition to the abolition of 
the half-time system for children in the mills 
and factories. 

Some mild amusement furnished by G. B. 


Shaw completed the performance given once | 


more by these capitalist agents, which may well 
be entitled “Leading the Workers into the 
Liberal Trap.” Never was our opposition to 
and exposure of these unblushing frauds more 
fully justified than by the shameless effrontery 
of the old gang of axe-grinders and Labour 
exploiting politicians at the Portsmouth confer- 
ence. Only by the propaganda of Socialism 
among the rank and file of the trade unions will 
they be made capable of understanding their 
position as wage slaves, and the consequent 
necessity for the abolition of capitalism, and 
not of patching it up, as advocated with mono- 
tonous persistence by the misleaders we have 
been dealing with. Having arrived at this 
understanding, the workers will recognise that 
their political power must be put to an infinitely 
better use than that of providing fat jobs for 
nimble-tongued tricksters, shepherds put over 
them by their wily masters—the achievement 
of their own emancipation, to wit. ‘Then the 
workers will at once wrench themselves free 
from the strangle-hold of these Labour garroters, 
and hurl them to perdition together with that 
system of labour-exploitation of which they are 
part and parcel. J. Frrzcrpap. 


IMPORTANT. 


Will all whom it may concern note 
that the Head Office of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain has been removed 
to— 

10, SANDLAND STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 
where all communications should be 
addressed. 








JOTTINGS. 


“TWENTY-EIGHT years ago the S.)).F. advocated 
national afforestation, not only as possessing 
great national advantages in preventing what 
capitalism was and is forcing on the world, 
namely, a timber famine, but also as a means 
whereby the labour of men otherwise unem- 
ployed could be utilised, and they in turn bene- 
fited. And now the members of the Royal 
Commission (including an ex-member of the 
S.D.F., who apparently has not forgotten all he 
learnt while with us) unite not only in blessing 
the idea of afforestation as many have done 
before, but produce definite statistics and esti- 
mates on the subject.””— Justice, 2.1.09. 

There's progress for you! Only 28 years of 
hard, honest, unremitting toil and then a Royal 
Commission blesses the idea you have been 
advocating. Surely this is a complete answer 
to those “‘ young men in a hurry” who sneer at 
those who devote so much energy to obtaining 
these “much needed reforms.” Here is a suc- 
cess sufficient to confound all the “unpractical,” 
“impossibilist ” hustlers. 

* Ok O* 


True, the “unpractical ” persorts may retort 
that had the same energy and enthusiasm been 
devoted to propagating Socialism and making 
Socialists these “reforms”-—for whatever they 
may be worth—would have been handed out 
by the capitalist class, not only ina much shorter 
time, but in far greater quantity; that the con- 
fusion engendered in the minds of the working 
class by associating these tinkerings with the 
name of Socialism would have been avoided, 
and a far more solid— because clearer-minded — 
organisation of the working class effected, while 
some of the more extreme might even suggest 
that the reform, when obtained, was hardly 
worth spending a day, let alone 28 years, upon. 
As witnesseth the following : 


“ Afforestation appears late in the race, and 
even if undertaken to the fullest extent sug- 
gested by the Royal Commission (which they 


themselves do not appear to expect) it can only | 
absorb some small fraction of the unemployed, | 


and the wave of unemployment will soon over- 


afforestation.” 

No one, of course, but an “unpractical im- 
possibilist ” could have written that. Any self- 
respecting “ reformer" would at once denounce 
it as mere jealousy. But, alas! it is from the 


so valuable a concession for the workers. —_/ 
x OK OX 


Surely the rank and file of the S.D.P. might 
compare such statements as those given above 


and realise the futility of following the example | 


of the horse purchaser in the ancient story where 
the horse dealer admitted after the sale that the 
animal he had sold had two faults. ‘* What are 
they ?” asked the purchaser. “Well,” was the 


reply, ‘‘the first is that he is very difficult to | 


catch.” “ Oh, I'll manage that all right!” con- 
fidently asserted the purchaser. “The second 
little drawback is,” the dealer went on, “ he is 
no good when you've caught him.” 
* * * 
The moral is obvious. 
* oe * 

The New Age for 14.1.09 contained an 
article in support of municipal bakeries for the 
supply of * free bread for everybody.” The point 
which seemed to appeal most strongly to the 
writer was that “It would positively pay the 
State in the long run to provide free bread.” 

The “ State," to whom the appeal to munici- 
palise anything must be made, consists of the 
representatives of the capitalist class. This will 
continue to be the case until such time as the 
working class, educated to a consciousness of 
their class position and organised for their own 
emancipation, possess power to use the machin- 
ery of government to their own advantage. 
When that time arrives the necessity for the 
working class to appeal to capitalism for any- 
thing will be gone. 

‘The power to passa Free Bread Bill would be 
sullicient to “ socialise” everything. That such 


| of capital. 





a state of affairs is not contemplated by the 
“New Age” writer (A. O. Orage) is shown by 
his havii.g written “ Private artists would pro- 
vide it (i.e, fancy bread, cakes, ete.) for the 
people who choose to pay.” 


x Oe * 


A member of the S.D.P. alluding to the “im- 
possibilists” recently, said, “they were like 
certain early Christians who went about asking 
people to kill them, so sure were they of going 
to heaven.” ‘The fact that certain persons hold 
opinions strongly enough to suffer death rather 
than give them up, is no proof of the truth or 
falsity of those opinions. For example, if five 
or five hundred people die to prove that 2 plus 
2 equals 5 it will not affect the fact that 2 
plus 2 equals 4. 

Both the professing Christian and the so-called 
Socialist of to-day stand on different planes to 
those early Christians alluded to above. The 
Christian of to-day looks forward to a life here- 
after, but if he gets a chance to visit the realms 
of bliss by passing through the Gate of Death, 
he will call in the best medical aid obtainable in 
order that he may continue his penal servitude 
on earth. 

So likewise is it with that contradiction in 
terms, the “revolutionary reformer” of the 
S.D.P. He knows, or should know, that Social- 
ism can only be achieved by the complete over- 
throw of the present system of wealth production, 
yet he works for this, that and the other reform 
in order to patch up the very system he is out 
to abolish. 

* * * 


Here is an example. After stating that waste 
was desirable in order that work should be found 
for persons who would be otherwise unemployed, 
Mr. H. Quelch (at Eccles, 17.1.09,) in answer to 
a question, said in effect that, organisation of 
various concerns under municipal and national 
management tended towards the elimination of 
waste and consequently to the more speedy 
overthrow of the capitalist system. 

Whilst he does not hold with one capitalist 
spending money wastefully upon a “ coming 
out” dinner that found work for some persons, 
he, as a member of the Right to Work Executive 
Council, would approach the capitalist class 
banded together as “the State,” to find useful 


take the difference caused even by wholesale | work for the unemployed, knowing full well 


that the problem of production has already been 
solved, and that anything produced by the pres- 
ent unemployed would only mean the consequent 
slackness or loss of work to those employed. 
In the one case “ elimination of waste” means 


| the more speedy overthrow of capitalism, and in 
same page of the same paper that was just pre- 
viously chortling over its success in obtaining 


the other he would advocate waste to overthrow 


_the system sooner than if nothing were granted 


to\the unemployed, by advocating relief works, 
ete. It would be interesting to know whether 
he is really of the opinion that waste or the 
elimination of waste is better for the workers 
under capitalism. 

x Oe OK 


Seeing Mr. Quelch admits that the organisa- 
tion of production under municipal and national 
control is used to the detriment of the workers 
whilst the capitalist class are in power, perhaps 
he can explain how “ greater material and moral 
facilities for the working class to organise itself 


| and carry on the class war” (S.D.P. programme) 


will be obtained by advocating measures where- 
by the workers will come more under the sway 
When explaining this point he 
might also prove the following words to be false. 


| “The higher the productiveness of labour the 


greater is the pressure of the labourers on the 
means of employment, the more precarious, 
therefore, becomes their condition of existence, 
viz, the sale of their own labour-power for the 
increasing of another's wealth, or for the expan- 
sion of capital.” —‘ Capital,” Karl Marx, Vol. I 
p. 660. Should headmit the truth of the above 
passage, then the reforms advocated by his col- 
leagues of the S.D.P. are not palliations of the 
system from the working-class point of view 
at all, and support for the movement gained by 
their advocacy is falsely gained, because these 
supporters are led to believe that the lot of the 
mass of the workers would be bettered while it 
would not. 
* Oe OF 

Mr. R. Blatchford as good as says there is no 

Socialist Party because the posters for a recent 
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issue of the “Clarion” said, ‘* Wanted, a So- 
cialist Party.” f the S.P.G.B. had said the 
S.DP., LL.P., Fabian Society and Clarion Scouts 
were not Socialist Parties it would have been 
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high treason. Still those persons who were about | 


to join the Clarion Scouts under the impression 
that it was a Sogjalist body will reconsider their 
position, doubt l&ss. Of course, it applies equally 
to the S.P.G.B., but then we are used to being 
told that we are “Tories in disguise,” except 
when w t the platform in opposition, when 
it is refused to us on the plea that they take 
opposition onty from non-Socialists. 
° x OK O* 
Mr. J. Hunter Watts has been lecturing on 
“The Need fora Revision of the S.D.P. Pro- 
gramme.” After 25 years too! We would 
suggest as his next subject “The S.D.P.: 
Where is it ? 

* 


In our January issue it was mentioned that 
the capitalist class would always out-bid, in the 
field of charity-doles, such efforts as the “Clarion 
Bread Fund.” Here is proof. Sir Peter Carlow 
Walker (of brewery fame) has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Liverpool Food and Betterment 
‘Association, funds to any amount necessary for 
the alleviation of dire necessity. Two offices 


have also been furnished at Sir P. C. Walker's | 


expense. 


Irish stew, currant bread, cocoa and coffee | 
are to be distributed to single, respectable, un- , 
employed women and men, and provisions and | 
probably clothes are to be given to widows hav- 


ing young families. Higher grade artisans 
and clerks out of employment are to be the chief 
beneficiares of the fund, those who are hard 
pressed and have to keep up appearances will, 
most likely, have clothing supplied them so that 
they may go respectably dressed to look for the 
work that does not erist. 
Fivz Browas. 


——— 


THE MARGIN OF UNEMPLOYME 


In reviewing W. H. Beveridge’s book on 
“Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” 
Mr. Chiozza Money makes the following state- 
ment : 


“Mr. Beveridge recognises that, as things | 
are, every trade (sive and except, and he dues | 
not appear to point this out, such organised | 


trades as the Post Office, the tramway business 
of London, the London and North Western 
Railway system, or the Prussian State railways) 
is necessarily surrounded by a variable margin 
of partly unemployed and wholly unemployed 
labourers who are essential to the working of 
the competitive system.” 


THE FORUM. 


SOME OPEN DISCUSSIONS. 
a4 -— 


Statements of difficulties, criticisms of our 
position, contributions upon any question of 
working-class interest, are inviled. Members 
and non-members of the Party are alike wel- 
come. Corresponlents must, however, be as brief 
as possible, as bright as possible, and as dir 
ect as possible to the point. 

— ++ —— 


Enquirer (Manchester) submits the following 
queries, to which replies are appended 


(1) In “Capital” we read, “along with the | 


surplus-population, pauperism forms. condition 


of capitalist production, and of the capitalist | 


development of wealth. [t enters into the faux 
frais of capitalist production ; but capitalism 
knows how to throw these for the most part, 
from its own shoulders to those of the working 
class and the lower middle class.”” (p. 65 Vol L) 

This statement, and one to the effect that 
high or low rates do not affect the condition of 
the workers as rates are paid by the capitalist 
class, would appear to be contradictory. 


It only appears contradictory. ‘The statement 
quoted from Marx amounts to, in effect, assert- 
ing that the capitalist class retain as much of the 
wealth produced as possible, making real wages 


keep as close to the subsistence level as is eco- | 


nomical. The maintenance of the non-producers 
—whether they be “unemployed,” children, 
aged persons, or what not—enters into the ‘dead 
expenses” of capitalism, and while not entering 
into the factors determining real wages, except 
in the case of children, is, so far as possible, 
shouldered onto the workers, and largely borae 
by them, as witness the extent of Friendly and 
Benefit Societies, and Trade Unions. Even the 
maintenance of official paupers is, if at all man- 


relation in the case of parents, while now the 


pauperised grandparent. Where these items are 
shouldered on to the workers it assists in keep- 
ing those expenses down to as low a level as 
possible, and incidentally, by swelling the 


quantity of money wages, further cloaks the | 


extent of exploitation. 


(2) If it is cheaper for the capitalist class, 
as the payers of rates, to give old age pensions 


to worn-out veterans of industry rather than | 
| have them go into the poor law institutions, | 


why have the recepients of poor law relief 
within a certain period prior to Jan. lat, 1908 


| been debarred from receiving the old age 


One cannot help feeling staggered at the | 
statement that in such trades as the Post Office, | 


and in the tramway business of London there 
is no margin of partly unemployed and wholly 
unemployed. Has not one of the many griev- 
ances of tramway men been the question of 
those who are only able to get odd days, or even 
odd hours, work? And with the reduction in 
the staffs of railway companies that has gone on 


employment has received such shocks that even 
an MP. should have noticed it. Again, in the 
Post Office, the thousands who are taken on at 
stated seasons and then discharged make the 


pensions ? 


The present Government has the whole ques- 


tion of the Poor Law in the melting pot. To | 


empty the Poor Houses would be to dislocate 
the Poor Law system before the alternative 
machinery is laid down and_ perfected and pos- 
sibly precipitate trouble. At present there are 
the two systems working side by side, and 


A; F | the relationships are largely at the disposal 
lately, the idea of the permanency of railway | Heke Deariaer ee eae 


of the Poor Law authorities. We cannot explain 
their motives. Perbaps they consider a twelve 
month's course of training in soliciting charity 


| a necessary preliminary to attempting to eke 


fact of the existence of a reserve of labour in | 


that industry so plain that only a man wilfully | joeally while Oid Age Pensions are a national 


blind to the failure of State capitalism to alle- | 


viate unemployment could have the temerity to 
deny it. 


—— — 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


j. Sourn, Ilford. —The statement which appeared in 
the December '08 issue to the effect that no trade 
union can act evenas a brake to steady the down- 
ward rush is not correct. The Manifesto, p. 15, 
explains the attitude of the Party towards the 
unions and recognises their necessity under capi- 
talism. The matter, however, will be discussed 
at the next Conference ; while meanwhile, a care- 
ful study of “ Value, Price and Profit" would be 
extremely useful. 
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out an existance on 5a. per week. 
The fact, however, that the Poor Rate is levied 


charge, is one reason why the transposition 


| could not be made so suddenly as to complicate 





the question, und risk alienating the political 
support of any section which might be affected 
‘by the change. 


(3) If the capitalist class pay the rates why 
do they not take the credit unto themselves for 
so doing, instead of telling the workers that 
they are as much interested in the rates being 
kept low as the capitalists themselves ? 

The answer to the first question meets this, 
atany rate in part. By interesting the working 
class in the maintenance of the non-producers, 


| to do so 





| their support is enlisted in keeping the neces- 


sary expenses as low as possible, although the 
fact remains that asan item over and above the 
bare miintenance of the individual it must en- 
croach upon the difference between the minimum 
on which the individual can live plus the raw 
material he obtained, and the total production, 


| and so reduce the ideal degree of exploitation 


towards which the capitalist class strive: 


PARTY PARS. 
¢ S.P.G.B. at all points of the compass are 
ing the enemy oor making arrangements 
The Ant:-Socialist Union have agreed 
t four different. places to meet us in debate. 
Early in March a discussion will take place be- 
tween representatives of the two organisations 
at Paddington. At Tottenham a Mr. Farraday 
is to meet Anderson as soon as arrangements 
for hall accom dation have been settled. [sling - 
ton and Battersea have also negotiations 
pending. 
=o 
There is to be, too, a reawakening of a dis- 
cussion already held between Anderson and a 
Councillor Freeman. On that occasion, when 
Freeman deputised for a fellow Councillor, the 
Party position was absolutely unscratched by the 
opponent. Recently, at Tooting, the same Free- 
man boasted that he had “wiped the floor” with 
our representative. He was promptly invited 
to repeat the performance before a ‘l'oo' ing audi- 
ence, as things have been going all our way 
there. Doubtless the worthy Councillor will 
make good his acceptance of the invitation. 
ee 
The S.L.P. is anxious to demonstrate the fact 
that it has at least one representative in London. 
lhe negotiations for a debate with a person re- 
puted to represent that Party were nearing 
completion when it was discovered that he was 


| no longer a member and could not act further. 
ageable, transferred to a son, daughter, or other | 7 


We understand that Mr. F. Budgen will there- 


| F - v the | fore appear on their behalf. 
endeavour is being made to fix upon the indi- | : ne ‘ 


vidual the responsibility of maintaining a | 


The leaflet noticed in our leader column last 
month has been in great demand, and the supply 
that was at the Head Office is practically ex- 
hausted. A new one has been issued on a more 
general topic, entitled : ** Socialism versus S rial 
Reform.” It can be supplied to branches and 
others at 7s. 6d. per thousand. 


pt 


The attention of all concerned is drawn to the 
fact that the Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Party will be held at the Communist Club, 107, 
Charlotte St., Fitzroy Sq.. W., on y, April 
9th, and Saturday, April LOth, commencing each 
day at 10 o'clock. In the evening of Friday, 
at 7.30, the Annual Social will be held. Ad- 
mission will be by ticket (Od. each), to be had 


| of all Branch Secretaries or at the door. 


+t 


On the ZIst of Mareh the Battersea Branch 
are holding a Commune Celebration meeting at 
the Latchimere Baths. Full particulars on the 
back page. D. kK. 


COMMUNIST CLUB, 
107, CHARLOTTE ST,, FITZROY SQ., W.C. 


0: 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


WILL BE HELD ON 


FRI. & SAT., APRIL 9th & 10th 


vr 10 A.M. 
PUBLIC) ADMIPTED. 


_-A- GRAND SOCIAL.. 


WILL BE HELD IN THE EVENING OF 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9th, AT 7.30 


IN THE LARGE HALL 


ADMISSION BY TICKED to be obtaued of 
all Brauch Secretaries ur at the dor. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 
All communications for the Executive Committee, 
subsriiptions for Tuk Sociarist STANDARD, articles, 
couespondence and advertisements submitted for 
insertion therein should be addressed,—The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 10, Sandland Street, London, 
W.C., to whom Money Orders should be made payable. 
Tue Soctaist STANDARD is published on the‘last 
Saturday in each month. 
‘The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office every Tuesday at 7 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Twelve Months 
Six a 














1s. 6d. 
a 9d. 
AMERICA. 
Twelve Months 

Six s 


+ 50 cents. 
- 2§ cents. 


Che Socialist Standayd, 
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MONDAY, MAR. I, 1909. 


The Opening of Parliament. 

On the morning of the opening of Parliament, 
the Morning Leader, after its usual panegyric 
of Liberalism, added that “Mr. Asquith has 
declared the question of the House of Lords to 
be the dominating issue in politics to-day ; and 
assuredly no programme and no line of policy 
which ignores or disregards that issue for a 
moment can end in anything but disaster.” In 
another part of the same issue the Morning 
Leader aleo says “ Parliament is opened to-day, 
and, in the words of the Premier’s summons to 
his followers, matters of ‘grave and urgent im- 
portance’ will arise. Chief of these should be 
the opening of the campaign against the veto of 
the House of Lords.” Yet the King’s speech, 
which outlined the Liberal policy for the coming 
session, contained no word of reference to this 
“dominating issue.” One could almost hear 
the spirits of the faithful Liberals fall. Even 
Lord Lansdowne could not help remarking on 
that notable omission from the King's speech. 
The dominant issue, indeed, seems to be the 
raising of cash, for the speech contained the 
following significant statement. “The provi- 
sion necessary for the services of the State in 
the ensuing year will require very serious con- 
sideration, and, in consequence, less time than 
usual will, I fear, be available for the consider- 
ation of other legislative measures.” Rather 
cold comfort, this, to the deluded electors who 
rose a while back to the bait of “ Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform.” But to those who 
know the Liberal Party it is merely the fulfil- 
ment of their expectations. Liberal peace is the 
shooting down of strikers; Liberal retrenchment 
is returning to the Treasury money voted for 
the unemployed, and to out-Tory the Tories in 
matters of naval policy ; while Liberal reform 
is typified by the mis-called Education Bill and 
the Bill for the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales (neither of which is of the slightest 
good to the workers) and in the transformation 
of the Poor Law (of which the old age pension 
scheme was the first step) in order to reduce the 
cost of poor relief by providing quite inadequate 
provision for the physically incapable, and penal 
colonies for the rest. 


Labour Bureaux. 

One of the measures that may engage the 
attention of Parliament is that concerning La- 
bour Bureaux—which again is typical of the 
true Liberal policy of serving the masters. 
Labour exchanges, when controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, become recruiting 
offices for blacklegs. If a man on the books 
dares to refuse a job because the pay is too bad, 
be forthwith becomes a “ won’t-work” in the 
eyes of the officials, and is treated accordingly. 
Government controlled labour bureaux thus 
become instruments of the employing class for 
decreasing wages and breaking the worker's 
spirit. Apart from this there is, moreover, the 
very obvious fact (which seems to escape many) 
that as stated by Mr. Chiozza Money in a 








morning paper on Feb. 16th, “ the establishment 
of «a Labour bureau does not create a single 
hour's more work.” Broadly speaking, this ia 
undeniable, and shows the absurdity of the 
claim that labour exchanges would alleviate 
unemployment. 


Afforestation. 

Now that the Commission which sat on this 
question has reported, the unemployed may be 
cheered to think that a solution of their diffi- 
culties is soon to be found. If they take the 
advice of their friends of the S.D.P., anyway, 
this isso. The fact that the Commission dis- 
cover that the land available for this purpose, 
however, can only find employment f.r some 
few hundreds of men, does not point to much 
relief—far less solution-—that way. Perbaps 
that is why the S.D.P. usually couple the re- 
claimation of foreshores with their afforestation 
proposals ; although it certainly seems to be 
building one’s hopes on sandy foundations. Mr. 
Chiozza Money is concerned with the aspect of 
railway rates in connection with any Govern- 
ment proposals along the lines of the Commis- 
tion’s recommendations, but new factors might 
easily be introduced into the question by the 
time the trees have grown. 

It _is interesting to speculate on the future of 
the S.D.P. if the Government continue to take 
the wind out of its sails by adopting its most 
exclusive proposals. With old age pensions, 
free feeding of school children, afforestation and 
so forth, the party which has claimed a mono- 
poly of the advocacy of these “‘ palliatives ” for 
28 years will either have to be absorbed into 
the party which adopts them, or drop them 
altogether and seek fresh fields and pastures 
new. It might, of course, remember that it is 
professedly a Socialist organisation, and adopt 
that as one of its items; but in that case, too, 
it should allow itself to be absorbed into the 
party which has been doing so, if not for 28 
years, at any rate since its inception. But that 
course would be too logical to be expected from 
the S.D.P., from what we know of that body. 
If the Liberal Party continue to abopt 8.D.P. 
proposals at the same rate as recently, the 50 
or so proposals of an immediate and practical 
nature will certainly have to be extended to 
assure the continuance of that body. This 
may have been already recognised, and is a pos- 
sible explanation of the reconsideration of the 
programme now being conducted by the com- 
mittee appointed by the last Conference. 

The Socialist Party has no fear that its only 
proposal will be adopted by any capitalist party 
and is not afraid of concentrating its whole 
attention on Socialism as the only solution of 
problems incident to capitalism and the only 
policy that can logically be adopted by a revo- 
lutionary working ciass. 


WHO WANTS A MAN? 
MECHANIC OFFERS HIMSELF FOR SALE. 

A teapixnc New York daily paper has just 
advertised a man, warranted sound in wind 
and limb, for sale. He describes himself as 
43 years old. He says he understands machin- 
ery, and is a good mechanic, but has been out 
of work for nine months, and is willing to sell 
himself for food, clothes, and lodging. If no 
purchaser is forthcoming he will be knocked 
down by auction to the highest bidder. The 
man does not sign bis name, but the philan- 
thropist who financed the advertisement lent 
his address. On inquiry it was found that Mr. 
Loughlin, secretary of the Brooklyn Board of 
Trade, had inserted the advertisement which 
he declared was genuine in every way. Before 
the American panic, the man had been earning 
£5 weekly in a machinery shop, but since then, 
despite applications at over 200 machine shops 
which advertised for men, he has failed to se- 
cure a job. At most of them, he says, 150 to 
200 men are waiting. He has a record of these 
places and shows it. Mr. Loughlin says he has 

y examined the case, and thinks it is 
interesting, as proving that the time is not yet 
ripe for the return of the scores of thousands 
of aliens who left the States for Europe when 
the hard time came last year. Industrial con- 
ditions are improving, but the process is 
gradual.—“ People,” 24.1.09. 








A CUTTING CUTTING. 


= oo 


“‘Waen found make a note of!” Thus our old 
and esteemed friend, Cap'n Cuttle. Here is 
something we found and made a note of. It was 
discovered in the financial column of London 
Opinion for November 21st last. You all re- 
member the great cotton “lock-out” of last year? 
The capitalist Press was never tired of remind- 
ing you of the awful loss the workers sustained 
in working days, wages, and what not, whilst 
the loss to ‘‘ your country’s trade” was incal- 
culable, irreparable, and altogether deplorable. 
The inference is, of course, that you were a very 
stupid, short-sighted lot, to grumble at, and 
actually go so far as to resist, attempts at slicing 
your wages. A shilling in the pound off £2 10 
per week only meant 2s. 6d. per week short, and 
£2 7s. 6d. was not such a bad wage, alter all. 
Why will you be so unreasonable? 

Perhaps it is accounted for by the fact that 
many of you were only getting 188. or £1 per 
week, and 5% off that meant all the difference 
between at best a hand-to-mouth existence and 
positive privation. Many of you, no doubt, took 
the view that “if we accept a 5% reduction, what 
is to prevent the imposition of a 10 or 20% re- 
duction? Perhaps the cutting will help us. 


TEXTILES.—The termination of the strike a- 
mongst the Cotton operatives should have a good 
effect on pricesin this section of the Industrial Market. 
That little harm will have been done appears appar- 
ent, and that the masters will be benefited to no 
small extent seems probable, for they haveebeen 
able to get rid of the large surplus stocks which had 
accumulated during the depression which is now 
passing away, in addition to saving an enormous 
aggregate in wages and working expenses. 

London Opinion. 

The italics are ours. 

Need we say more? Do you want it any 
plainer than that? They have given you the 
sack for several months and made a profit on. 
the business. Sounds like a joke, doesn’t it? 

In our unregenerate days we used to wonder 
what the Socialists meant by affirming that the 
average trade union was the best friend the 
employers ever had. Is anyone in doubt after 
perusing a statement like the foregoing? Five 
or six months without employment and conse- 
quent lack of the wherewithal to live, wonld, if 
occurring upon so large a scale as in the instance 
under notice, speedily settle the hash of the 
workers. How fortunate, then, that when the 
cotton operatives have produced more fabric 
than the market can absorb, and the employers 
“find themselves compelled to announce a 
reduction in wages’’ in the sure and certain 
knowledge that the men will “jib,” how fortu- 
nate, we say, that the men are able through 
their trade union, to scrape along on bread and 
margarine until the “large surplus stocks’ 
have been got rid of. 

Nothing remains to be done now but to create 
some more surplus stocks, and then the same 
tragi-comedy will be enacted over again. You 
pay the piper, fellow-workers, how do you like 
the tune? Don’t you think a change of melody 
might be advantageous? Or do you prefer to 
shuffle along until the fast approaching day 
when you will be ‘scrapped ”—too old at forty 
—and die in the cheerful knowledge that your 
children will do the same? 

On our back page you will find a Declaration 
of Principles. Read it through carefully and 
think it over. There is not a difficult word or 
sentence in it. It was thought out, written and 
put togetber by working men ; it should not be 
difficult for any working man in possession of 
ordinary common sense to understand it. If you 
should be doubtful upon any point, let us have 
your difficulty. It will only cost you a penny 
stamp. Or if you care to drop in at any of our 
meetings (they are all open) we will do our best 
to help you there. But, above all, do something 
definite. Don’t become a “ half-and-halfer.” 
Don’t become a parti-coloured nonentity—a So- 
cialist “er, to a certain extent” to the Sogialist ; 
a Liberal to the Liberal ; a Tory to the Tory and 
nothing to the nobody. 

If you see no flaws in our position, let us 
have your name and, above everything, your 
help. Socialism will come in your time - if you 
want it—and work for it. Our Secretary waits. 

Wirrep. 
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WHY WE COMMEMORATE 
THE COMMUNE. 


102 


M. Yves Goyor, in the first number of that 
most amusing journal, the Anti-Socialist, says 
that “Socialists celebrate, without much con- 
viction, the anniversary of the Commune which, 
in 1871, added the horrors of fire and shooting 
to those of the siege of Paris. As a matter of 
fact, however, they have forsaken the so-called 
revolutionary methods.” The wish is probably 
father to the thought. Or perhaps M. Guyot is 
misled by the clamour of the middle-class place- 
seekers, who try to use the working-class move- 
ment as a means of inducing the ruling clique 
to admit them to the feast. The would-be 
leaders of the workers are usually ready to sell 
out or become “‘ reasonable” when the ruling 
class shows a disposition to purchase them. But 
with the rank and file this cannot be—and that 
is why the real and the sound movement, the 
movement that counts, is that of the rank and 
file, and is neither more advanced nor more 
backward than this is. Socialism is a class 
movement, a mass advance, and not a movement 
of demagogues. And there is a steady growth 
of Socialist knowledge and determination among 
the workers, who, far from abandoning the 
revolutionary method, become more truly revo- 
lutionary in the scientific sense of the word. 
They are gaining in consciousness of their class 
interest, and learning, slowly it is true, how 
fundamental is the truth that for their emanci- 
pation they must rely upon themselves alone. 
This, indeed, is one of the great lessons of 
the Commune of Paris, and its annual celebra- 
tion helps to bring vividly home to the Socialist 
worker the deep meaning of the class struggle 
and the ruthlessness of the master class when 
its interests are threatened. It is by no means 
the only valuable lesson afforded by that his- 
toric tragedy, but it is one that will repay a 
moment's attention. On the heads of the Com- 
munards mountains of calumny have been 
heaped. The hireling literature of the bourgeoi- 
sie has attempted to bury the Commune under 
falsehoods, suppression of facts, and misrepre- 
sentation. The capitalist squint is manifest all 
through, and the workers are assiduously trained 
by preceptors in the hire of the yaasters to look 
at all things with their masters’ squint. That 
which is just and legitimate when done by the 
master class in defence of their interests is the 
blackest of crime when done by the workers in 
defence of theirs. That which is heroism and 
gallant conduct on the part of the capitalist class 
becomes murder and abominable misdeeds when 
resorted to by the workers in their own defence. 
Therefore, while so many of our fellows are 


“taught to look upon the Communards as the 


worst of criminals, it is our duty to vindicate the 
memory of those brave men. 

The history of the Commune, as recounted 
by many bourgeois historians, presents a glar- 
ing example of that falsification of history of 
which the capitalist class is guilty ; of the shame- 
less slandering of heroic workers, in spite of 
existing trustworthy documents and“tvidence, 
and of the reliable histories which have been 
written. There is no need to repeat the story, 
to refute one by one the lies of prostitute his- 


torians—Lissagaray and others have done that ° 


—but it is worth while emphasising here the fact 
of the class calumny. Thus a writer in the 
Times “ Historian’s History of the World” reck- 
lessly accuses the Commune of having committed 
monstrous crimes, and goes on to say, “ For more 
than two months the Commune ruled supreme 
over one of the greatest capitals of the world, 
and to this day the collectivists, the anarchists, 
the unruly, and the lawless of every country on 
the globe celebrate that brief triumph as the 
most splendid manifestation of the power of the 
people that the world haseverseen.”” And against 
the fact that while supreme the Commune ruled 
well and peacefully, and kept Paris remarkably 
free from disorder or crime, this person, Ram- 
baud by name, says, “ In reality a few audacious 
men, both within and without the committee, 
such as Rossel, Flourens, the ‘generals’ Duval and 
Bergeret, Raou! Rigault and Delescluze, arro- 
gated to themselves the greater part of the power 
and abused it shamefully. So long as the 
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Commune lasted the conditions under which 


men governed, tyrannised, fought, killed, and | 


themselves found death were those of pure an- 
archy.”” Such specimens of class misrepresen- 
tation are by no means rare in this “history,” 
yet in spite of class bias, they are compelled to 
admit in speaking of the “‘re-conquest ” of Paris 
after the Commune, that “ From the beginning 
it was evident that the conquerors would be im- 
placable. Hardly had the army entered the city 
than the executions began. . .- At the barracks 
people were shot down by the dozen. Whole 
districts were depopulated by flight, arrests, and 
executions. . . Meanwhile long processions of 
prisoners (forty thousand had been taken) were 
journeying with parched throats, blistered feet, 
and fettered hands along the road from Paris to 
Versailles, and as they passed through the boule- 
vards of Louis XIV.'s town, they were greeted 
with yells and sometimes with blows. They 
were crowded hastily into improvised prisons, 
one of which was merely a large court-yard where 
thousands of poor wretches lived for weeks with 
no lodging but the muddy ground, and 
whence they were dispatched with a bullet in 
the head when desperation led them to rebel. 
. . The punishment inflicted on the insurgents 
was so ruthless that it seemed to be a counter- 
manifestation of French hatred for Frenchmen 
in civic disturbance rather thana judicial penalty 
applied toa heinous offence. The number of 
Parisiens killed by French soldiers in the last 
week in May 1871 wasprobably twenty thousand, 
though the partisans of the Commune declared 
that thirty-six thousand men and women were 
shot in the streets, or after summary court- 
martial.” 

It is a bourgeois refinement to represent the 
capitalist hatred of the workers as “French 
hatred for Frenchmenin civic disturbance.” No 
struggle is so bitter as the class struggle, for on 
their supremacy in this depends the capitalists’ 
power, wealth, influence, indeed, everything that 
springs from their ability to exploit the workers ; 
and they will in this struggle go to lengths of 
savageness which make ordinary warfare pale 
its ineffectual fires. After the Commune slaugh- 
ter gave place to wholesale deportation to New 
Caledonia only when the heaps of dead threat- 
ened theconquerors with pestilence. Such was 
the punishmentof the Commune for its ‘‘crimes,” 
of which the greatest was its weak sentimental- 
ism and mistaken moderation in face of the 
tiger that was attacking it. 

The Commune is by no means the only exam- 
ple of the vindictive ruthlessness of the ruling 
class and the folly of washy sentiment on the 
part of the workers, but it is nearer to us because 
it illustrates clearly that the working class in 
revolt within the capitalist system almost instinc- 
tively turn towards industrial democracy. Of the 
bitterness of class struggles, and their ruthless 
prosecution by ruling classes, history abounds 
in examples, from the massacre of the soldier- 
helots of Sparta to the street slaughters of our 
own times. And in every social revolt calumny 
has been the accompaniment of the massacre of 
those who revolted. The peasants in Germany, 
driven to revolt by misery and ill-treatment, 
were accused of every known crime, yet the 
“ Cambridge Modern History” tells us that “The 
worst of their deeds was the ‘massacre of Weins- 
berg,’ . . (1534) for which the ruffian Jacklein 
Rohrbach was mainly responsible. In an attempt 
to join hands with theSwabian peasants, a con- 
tingent of the Franconian army commanded by 
Metzler attacked Weinsburg, a town not far from 
Heilbronn held by Count Ludwig von Helfen- 
stein. Helfenstein had distinguished himself 
by his defence of Stuttgart against Duke Ulrich 
of Wiirtemberg, and by his rigorous measures 
against such rebels as fell into his power. When 
a handful of peasantsappeared before Weins- 
berg and demanded admission the Count made 
a sortie and cut themall down. This roused 
their comrades to fury: Weinsberg was stormed 
by Rohrbach, and no quarter was given until 
Metzler arrived and stopped the slaughter. He 
granted Rohrbach, however, custody of the pris- 
oners, consisting of Ilelfenatein and seventeen 
other knights ; and against Metzler’s orders and 
without his knowledgethe Count and his fellow 
prisoners were made t) run the gauntlet of the 
peasants’ daggers before the eyes of the Coun- 
tess.” ‘The author further adds ‘ These bloody 





reprisals were not typical of the revolt.” On the 


! other hand we are told in the same chapter that 





“the suppression of the movement was marked 
by appalling ¢ the Bavarian chan 
cellor reports that Duke Anthony of Lorraine 
alone had already destroyed twenty thousand 
peasants in Mlsaas; and for the whole of Germany 
a moderate estimate puts the number of victims 
ata hundred thousand. ‘The only consideration 
that restrained the victors appears to have been 
the fear that, unless-they held their hand, they 
would have no one left to render them service. 
‘Tf all the peasants are killed,’ wrote Margrave 
George to his brother Casimir, ‘ where shall we 
get other peasants to make provision for us?’ 
Casimir stood in need of exhortation ; at Kitz- 
ingen, near Wirzburg, he put out the eyes of 
fifty-nine townsfolk,and forebade the rest to offer 
them medical or other assistance.” ‘lhe writer 
justly adds “ When the massacre of eighteen 
knights at Weinsberg is adduced as proof that 
the peasants were savages, one may well ask 
what stage of civilisation had been reached by 
German princes.” 

The peasants’ revolt in England is another 
case in point. The poll tax and the attempt to 
re-enforce feudal services roused revolt all over 
England. The men of Kent, Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, though they attacked the nouses of 
the more obnoxious nobles, and ransacked the 
prisons, did not plunder or steal, but simply 
asked for their freedom. This Richard II. pro- 
mised, and set thirty clerks to write out charters, 
upon receipt of which the peasants began to 
disperse. Thenext day Wat Tyler, their leader, 
was murdered by the Mayor of London; and 
when the peasants had returned home their 
charters were annulled and the King marched 
through Essex and Kent at the head of a largo 
army and put hundreds of peasants to death. 

Another instance was Ket’s rebellion in the 
reign of Edward VI. Twenty thousand men 
defeated the royal troops at Norwich and deman- 
ded redress of grievances. Ket proclaimed a rude 
communism, and admittedly kept perfect order 
in his camp and consented to no violence. His 
humanity, however, cost him dearly. The Earl 
of Warwick at the head of an army of foreign 
mercenaries defeated the peasants, and then 
proceeded with a cold-blooded massacre which 
ceased only hecause Warwick feared that the 
“gentlemen would have to be plowmen them- 
selves, and harrow their own lands.” 

There is, indeed, no lack of modern instances 
pointing the same moral and emphasising the 
fact that the savage crushing of the Commune, 
far from being an isolated case, is but the ex- 
pression of the real feeling of the ruling ci iss 
for those beneath. The worker who in the face 
of these lessons becomes the dupe of the senti- 
mental humbug and humanitarian professions 
that cloak capitalist interests, is guilty of treach- 
ery to his fellows. The lesson mnst be taken to 
heart that on his own class alone can the worker 
rely, for the capitalist must ever remain the 
bitterest enemy of the working-class movement; 
and bourgeois honour, justice and humanity 
are but empty words to lure the worker astray. 
In all war sentiment is weakness, and nowhere 
more so than in the class war, and for the 
workers to be the dupes of bourgeois sentiment 
in the inevitable struggle with the capitalist 
interest, is to place themselves entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy. 

It is not, perhaps, pleasant to find things so. 
It would doubtless be more agreeable if the 
tiger would peaceably lie down with the lamb, 
and fools may abuse us for pointing out that 
this cannot be. Well, let those who nurse such 
illusions ignore the facts if they will— the facts 
will not ignore them, and will find them unpre- 
pared. Let those who will not face reality soothe 
themselves with falsehood—though they shut 
their eyes the truth remains. The very harsh- 
ness of reality makes him worthy the name of man 
but the more determined that it shall alter, and 
he finds that he must know rightly the nature 
of the society about him before he can take 
any effective step toward the change on which 
so much human well-being depends. Moreover, 
in emphasising a harsh truth—a truth to which 
s0 many wilfully blind themselves—we are but 
doing our bare duty by our fellows, for it is on 
the knowledge of things such as these that the 
speedy emancipation of bumanity from slavery 
and the possibility of real human brotherhood 
depends ; and that, indeed, is one of our reasons 
for commemoratng the Paris Commune of ‘71, 


F.C. W. 
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THE CAPITALIST CLASS. 


By KARL KAUTSKY. 


Specially translated for the Socialist Party of Great Britain and approved 
by the Author. 


Atraoucn the general insecurity of both classes is under ordinary 
conditions already great, it is enormously aggravated by crises, which 
the production of commodities from a certain point of development 
necessarily calls forth from time to time. 

Considering the importance which crises have in the last few 
decades assumed in relation to our economic conditions, and in view of 
the want of understanding of the causes of crises on the part of a 
great many persons, we feel justified in entering further into the question. 

The great modern crises, which now rule the world market, arise 
from over-production, and are the consequence of the anarchy necessarily 
connected with the production of commodities. : . 

Over-production in the sense that more is produced than is required 
can take place under any system of production. But, of course, it can 
do no harm if the producers produce for their own use. If, for instance, 
@ primitive peasant-family harvest more corn than they require, they 
store up the surplus for times of bad harvest, or in the case of their 
barns being full, they feed their cattle with it, or at the worst leave it 
on the field. 

It is different in the case of the production of commodities. This 
production (in its developed form) presupposes that nobody produces 
for himself, but everybody for others. Everybody has to buy what he 
requires. But the entire production is by no means organised a2cording 
to a plan; on the contrary, it is left to each producer to guess the extent 
of the demand for the goods he produces. On the other hand, no one 
under commodity production (so soon as it has gone beyond the first 
stage of exchange) can purchase until he has sold. These are the two 
causes from which crises arise. 

Let us for the purpose of amplification take the simplest case. On 
one market there meet together a possessor of money—say a gold digger 
with a pound’s worth of gold—a wine-grower with a little barrel of 
wine, a linen-weaver with a piece of linen, and a miller with a sack of 
flour. Let each of these commodities be of the value of one pound—a 
different supposition would make the case only more complicated without 
in any way affecting the result. Let those four commodity-owners be the 
only ones on the market. Let us now suppose that each has calculated the 
requirements of the others correctly: the wine-grower sells his wine to 
the gold-digger, and buys with the pound which he receives for it, the 
piece of linen from the linen-weaver. Finally, the latter uses the 
proceeds of his linen for acquiring the sack of flour, and each one 
returns contented from the market. 

In a year's time the four again come together, each one expecting 
to dispose of his commodity as before, and while the possessor of money 
does not despise the wine of the wine-grower, the wine-grower, unfor- 
tunately, has no need for linen, or perhaps requires the money for the 
payment of a debt, and therefore prefers to go about in a torn shirt 
rather than purchase linen. The wine-grower keeps the pound in his 
pocket and goes home. The linen-weaver now waits in vain fora buyer, and 
the miller waits likewise. The family of the weaver may be hungry and 
covet the sack of flour, but the weaver has produced linen for which 
there was no demand, and as the linen was not required, there is no call 
for the flour. Weaver and miller have no money, and hence cannot buy 
what they want ; and what they have produced is now “over-produced,” 
as is also what has been produced for them, for instance —in order to 
continue with the example—the table which the cabinet-maker expected 
would be purchased by the miller. 

The most significant phenomena of an economic crisis are already 
given in the foregoing illustration. Of course, it does not take place 
under such simple conditions. At the beginning of commodity production 
each establishment still produces more or less for its own consumption : 
commodity production with each family forms merely part of its entire 
production. The linen-weaver and the miller we referred to for example 
possess each a piece of land and some cattle, and are both in a position 
to complacently wait until a buyer for their commodities puts in an 
appearance. If it comes to a pinch they can live without him. But in 
the beginning of commodity production the market is still small and 
easily surveyed, and production and consumption, and the entire social 
life, move, year in and year out, inthe same rut. In the small communi- 
ties of olden times one knew the other, his needs and his purchasing 
power, quite well. The economic fabric scarce changed the number of 
producers ; the productivity of labour, the amount of products, the 
number of consumers, their needs, the sum of money at their disposal, 
all changed but slowly, and each change was immediately discovered 
and taken into account. 

But things take a different form with the advent of commerce. | 
Under its influence production for self-consumption decreases continually, | 

| 
| 





the individual producers of commodities, and still more the dealers in 
commodities, are getting ever more exclusively dependent upon the sale 
of their commodities, and particularly upon the quickest possible sale. 
Delay in or prevention of the sale of a commodity becomes ever more 
fatal to its owner, and may under certain circumstances lead to his 
economic ruin. At the same time the possibilities for depressions in 
commerce increase. 

Through commerce the many different markets lying apart from 
each other are brought into commun ion ; the entire market is thereby 
greatly extended, but also made less accessible to survey. And that 
development is furthered still more by the appearance of one or several 
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intermediaries between producer and consumer, commerce making this 
necessary. At the same time it becomes easier to move commodities 
because of commerce and the development of the system of transit, and 
a sinall incentive suffices to concentrate them on one spot in large 
quantities. 

An estimation of the demand and the existing supply of commodi- 
ties now becomes ever more uncertain. The development of statistics 
does not remove this uncertain it only makes it possible to estimate 
at all, which, from a certain stage of commodity production, would be 
impossible without statistics. The entire economic life becomes more 
and more dependent upon commercial speculation, which becomes ever 
more venturesome. 

The merchant is a speculator from the start: speculation has not 
been invented on the Exchange. And speculating is a necessary 
function of the capitalist. By speculating, that is to say, by estimating 
the prospective demand ; by buying his commodities where they are 
cheap, that is, where they are plentiful, and by selling them where they 
are dear, that is, where they are scarce, the merchant helps to bring 
order into the chaos of the planless production of the private concerns 
which are independent of each other. But in his speculation he may 
also make mistakes, the more so as he has not much time for reflection, 
not being the only merchant in the world. Hundreds of thousands of 
competitors are waiting like him to make use of every favourable 
opportunity : whoever gets the first glimpse of it reaps the greatest 
advantage. That means one has to be quick, not to ponder long, not to 
make many inquiries, but to venture—nothing venture nothing have! 
But he may also lose. If on any market there is a great demand for 
acommodity, large quantities of it soon accumulate there, until there is 
more of it than the market can digest. Then the prices fall, the mer- 
chant has to sell cheap. and often with a loss, or to find another and 
better market for his goods. His losses at that game can be so great 
that they may ruin him. 

Under the domination of developed commodity-production on a 
market there are always either too few or too many commodities about. 
The bourgeois economists declare that to be a very wise and admirable 
ordinance, but we think differently : anyhow, it is inevitable 80 long as 
commodity-production, from a certain stage onwards, exists. But this 
wise ordinance may under certain circumstances, and in the event of an 
exceptionally strong incentive, mean that the overloading of a market 
with commodities becomes 80 uncommonly great, that consequent losses 
of the merchants assume large proportions, and a great many of their 
number cannot meet their liabilities and become bankrupt. ‘hat means 
already a commercial crisis in its best form. 

The dévelopment of the system of transit on the one hand, and of the 
system of credit on the other, facilitates the sudden flooding of a market 
with commodities, but in doing soit also furthers crises, and enhances their 
devastating effect. Commercial crises had always to be limited in extent 
so long as petty enterprise was the prevalent form of production. It was 
not possible that under the influence of any incentive the amount of 
products produced for the entire market rapidly increased. Production 
under the domination of handicraft, like petty enterprise, is not capable 
of rapid extension. It cannot be enlarged by an increase in the number 
of workers, as at ordinary periods it already employs all the efficient 
members of the grade of population devoted to it. It can only be 
extended by adding to the labour-burden of the individual by prolonging 
the hours of labour, encroaching on Sunday rest, etc. But in the good 
old times the handicraftsman or peasant working on his account, when 
he had not yet to contend with the competition of the large concern, 
showed no liking for such extension. Even if he consented to work 
overtime, that was of little use, as the productivity of labour was not 
considerable. . 

That productivity changes with the advent of capitalist large 
concerns. As a means of enabling commerce to rapidly flood the market 
with commodities, it develops a hitherto unthought of capacity, not only 
extending the market to a world market, embracing the entire globe 
and increasing the number of intermediaries between producer and 
consumer, but also enabling production to follow every incentive of 
commerce and to expand by leaps and bounds. 

Already the circumstance that the workers are now completely at 
the mercy of the capitalist ; that he can increase their hours of labour, 
and interfere with their Sunday (and night) rest, enables the capitalist 
to extend production more quickly than was possible before. But one 
hour of surplus labour signifies to-day, with the great productivity of 
labour, quite a different extension of production to that at the time of 
handicraft. And the capitalists are also able to extend their concerns 
rapidly. Capital is a very elastic, pliable quantity, especially owing to 
the credit system. Flourishing conditions of business increase confi- 
dence, induce investments, shorten the period of circulation of a part of 
capital, and thus increase its scope and power. But the most important 
fact remains that there is always an industrial reserve army of workers 
at the disposal of capitalism. In that way the capitalist is in a position 
to extend his concern at any time, to engage new workmen, to increase 
production rapidly, and to make thoroughly good use of a favourable 
state of the market. 

[To be continued.} 
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INDEED! 

Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., gave an account of his Parliamentary work 
last session to a small gathering of his constituents on Monday afternoon. 
About a dozen Nonconformist ministers were present, several leading 
Liberals, some members of Mr. Thorne’s committee, and a number of 
ladies from the Women’s Settlement and missions. Mr. S. Curwen 
presided, and after Mr. Thorne’s speech there was a spirited discussion. 
Much unanimity was shown ; indeed, the general agreement on Parlia- 
mentary matters between this middle-class company and the Labour 
representative was remarkable.—“ Stratford Express,” 30.1.09. 
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THE ARM 


Tue jingo spirit commonly knownas patriotism 
—always latent in the bosom of the unthinking 
worker, ready to be fanned to flame by the wiles 
of the pressman or orator, the strains of a brass 
band or sight of a bright uniform, the verse of 
the poet or the doggerel song of the music-hall 
artiste, is being aroused for the purpose of 
saving Secretary Haldaue’s “Territorial Forces” 
scheme. 

The beatific unanimity with which all sec- 
tions of the capitalist platform and Press, from 
the belted earl to the sainted layman, from the 
Daily News to the Daily Mail, unite in the good 
work of persuading the propertyless that their 
interest is to defend the propertied and their 
property-—“‘on the cheap” --is touching in the 
extreme. 

There is one spot of green in the wilderness, 
however, one oasis in the desert, and that is— 
the S.D.P. Through the mouths of Harry 
Quelch, H. M. Hyndman, Will ‘Thorne, Sergt.- 
Mjr. R. Edmonson, and the columns of our 
“revolutionary” contemporary, Justice, we are 
given to understand that there is one alternative 
between Haldane and conscription, and that is 
the citizen army, as embodied ina Bill to be 

romoted by that sole result of 26 years of 

.D.P. wirepulling, intrigue and compromise— 
Will Thorne, M.P. 

Between the downright Tory idea of con- 
scription, and the Liberal idea of voluntarism, 
there is now this difference—the first stands for 
open coercion, the second for insidious compul- 
ston, as witness Haldane’s high appreciation of 
the “ patriotic spirit” displayed by Rothschild 
in connection with the Alliance Assurance Com- 
pany, which has adopted a rule requiring all 
clerks entering the service to join the Territorial 
Forces. Lut when this Bill of Bill’s is exam- 
ined it is difficult to determine which it ap- 
proaches the nearer. 

There is a pamphlet written by the latest star 
turn of the S.D.P., Sergt.-Mjr. Edmonson, en- 
titled ‘‘ The National Citizen Force Bill of Mr. 
Will Thorne, M-P.: An Appreciation and Ex- 
planation.” The writer's knowledge of army 
matters is assuredly greater than his knowledge 
of economics, or his service in the army was, even 
from a military point of view, a lamentable 
waste. From amidst a fanfare of trumpets and 
a dazzling array of “credentials” at the begin- 
ning we gather that a standing army is “an 
expensive toy for the ruling class.” From the 
working-class point of view this is a matter of 
no concern, but no doubt the capitalist class are 
grateful for the information, and will act upon 
it. Well, the Sergt.-Mjr. has examined Will 
Thorne’s Bill, and has failed to put his finger 
“on any bad or doubtful points it may contain.” 
That’s unequivocal! But maybe others can 
succeed where the gallant soldier fails. 

The first clause, which proposes that, subject 
tocertain exemptions, every man “shall be liable 
to military training” appears to leave room for 
revision—out of existence. The worker has no 
property to defend, therefore military training 
to fit him for defending that which he has not 
is rather superfluous—but where would Jill's 
Bill be then? This same clause “ gives Ireland 
achance of proving its patriotism,” and “ en- 
ables Irish youth to take up arms in defence of 
the United Kingdom.” The Irish working man 
who thinks enough of the United Kingdom to 
put himself out to defend it must be a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. 

The information regarding the composition 
of the Administrative Council, in clause ”, is 
interesting, but as borough councillors and the 
like will not necessarily be altered to suit, this 
does not carry far. 

We now “‘come to the more serious parts of the 
Bill,” but don’t be alarmed, ye braves! as long 
as “we succeed in viewing it in an intelligent, 
patriotic light,” and make up our minds that 
“if a foreign foe attack us,” every male worthy 
the name of man would do all in his power to 
drive that foe “back from where he came,” 
our glorious Empire, of which we workers hold 
so large a share, will be safe. 

And now for the call to the “aristocracy of 
labour.” ‘‘ Trades-Unionist, you have sume- 
thing to defend and you know it.” So let your 
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bosoms swell with pride, ye proud Britons, for 
ye have something to defend —the Sergeant 
says so. a 


The 6th clause is illuminating.‘ One of the 


| duties of the National Citizen Force will be 


the protection of railways and rolling stock, 
the other “chief duties,” presumably, will be 
the protection of the rest of the property of the 
capitalist class. That amongst other conditions 
should, according to the writer, “ meet with 
universal approval.” Surely so! Millions of 
working men and women have held railway 
stocks—or tickets—therefore every man must 
approve of a condition which gives him scope 
for the defence of his seat—or standing-room 
in a third-class cattle truck. ~ 

After further elucidations the information is 
to hand that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
‘That is a truism; but when the Sergt. Mjr. 
informs his reader that “the s Idier is very 
much a labourer,” that is a statement needing 
a great deal of qualification. The soldier per- 
forming no function necessary in an organised 
system of production and distribution, living, 
as he does, on the labour of others to whom he 
renders no compensating service, is to be num- 
bered amongst the parasitic section of the 
community, however true it may be that he is 
recruited from the ranks of the working class. 

There is apparently so much difference be- 
tween the “ free services of free men” and the 
“servile obedience” accorded by the rank and 
file to officers under the old regime, that under 
the proposed schieine, refusal to accord “ free 
service” on the part of the “ free men” is to be 
rewarded by as much as one year’s hard labour. 
The method of appointing officers under the 
Bill is by a ballot of the men, but no one shall 
be appointed who has not the approval of the 
Central Administrative Board. Consequently, 
the men may chovse their oflicer, and the Board 
may exclude him by the conditions tbey impose. 
Staff officers shall beappointed by officers. These 
two rules strike our friend as democratic, and 
he opines that they will abolish “ distinctions 
of class.” Proof as to how that or any other 
clause in the Bill can accomplish any such re- 
sult is not forihcoming. 

Will Thorne is thanked for his endeavours 
in the following terms. “Thank you, Mr. 
Thorne, for your brave and patriotic attempt to 
knock the present military law on the head in 
time of peace.” As to whether it would have 
been more or less patriotic in time of war we 
are not informed. 

Clause 2°) (and last) deals with the saving to 
be effected by the reduction of permanent ex- 
penses, and this is stated by the writer to be “a 
most important clause for the taxpayer ‘ 
as well as from the democratic point of view.” 

Now it is easy to understand the confusion 
of thought which has characterised the whole 
pampliet. The “General” has tried to square 
the Bill with the interests of the working class 
and those of the capitalist class, seemingly in 
utter ignorance of the diametric opposition of 
those two class interests, and, naturally, he has 
fallen between the two stools. 

The concluding paragraphs painfully accen- 
tuate this confusion, as the working class is 
alluded to as the “ working classes” and “ the 
masses,” and the capitalist c as ‘the classes" 
and the “dominant class,” all within one 
paragraph. 

The tit-bit of all is the affirmation that “the 
National Citizen Force is the only salvation of 
labour.” This, coupled with a remark in an 
article in Justice, of February 6th, entitled 
“War Inevitable” by the same writer, to the 
following effect, is immense. ‘ However, we are 
of opinion that he (the working man) would not 
be adverse to training under civil law, 
but this would be too democratic for a capitalist 
Government totry.”’ If the leaders of the S.D.P. 
have any sense of the ridiculous they will retire, 
and thus remove a factor which is potent for the 
production of confusion in the working-class 
mind 

It is evident that if the citizen army is the 
only “salvation of labour,” Socialism cannot be 
so as well, therefore the S.1).P. can dispense 
with its affected object. Also, if it is ‘too 
democratic for a capitalist Government to try,” 
why does the S.D.P. accord its support to Will 
Thorne, and sanction the appearance of articles 
on the subject in Justice ? 

The * War Inevitable’ 





lucubration did not, 





as might have been supposed, consist of exelu- 
sive information in the possession of the TCP. 
or the writer. [twas the heading of a full page 
criticism of a sensational novel by one Allen 
H. Burgoyne, entitled “The War Inevitable,” 
which ttle, minus the article, figured in large 
type on the contents bills of that issue of Justice, 
for the obvious purpose of stimulating sales, in 
the typical catchpenny style of “yeilow” journal- 
ism. Such enterprise should cause the Clarion 
and the Daily Mail to look to their laurels 

There are some curious examples of erudi- 
tion in the article, amongst them being a state- 
ment that wars are sometimes set on foot for the 
purpose of diverting the workers from the real 
issue, and incidentally, of “killing off a few 
thousands.” This cannot be described as any- 
thing but balderdash ! | The capitalist s have 
no need to resort to such catastrophic measures 
for diverting the workers : old age pensions are 
cheaper and more convenient, and to * kill- 
ing off a few thousands,” from the point of view 
of that section of the community, the more the 
merrier. Besides, wars are expensive, and must 
imply, for a time cess of wages to the 
wage-earning is not the policy of 
the wage-p z class—elimination of waste, 
not the opposite, is recognised as more to the 
point, as witness the growth of trusts. 

Thus may one occupy the anomalous position 
of having as an objective, the extinction of waste, 
and yet of recognising that in society as at 
present constituted, the more waste the less want. 
War is instigated through the economic inter- 
ests of the capitalist class of one nation or group 
of nations clashing with those of another. It 
may be engineered, partly, by a group of finan- 
ciers interested in the production of stores and 
munitions of war,—instance, Boer War—but 
this alone would not be sufficient. 

The working class has to clearly understand 
that the taking up of arms against other nations 
means the straining of the bond between the 
workers of the respective countries. he foun- 
dation of Socialism, which must rest upon the 
international solidarity of Labour, cannot be 
built up on citizen armies, neither can it have 
part or parcel with any scheme of armed nations. 

Let there be no misapprehension on the sub- 
ject of the “ Armed Nation,” be it called by that 
or any other name. — Armed forces are main- 
tained for the purpose of holding the property 
and position of the robber against the robbed. 
When the workers are able to dictate to the 
master class as to whether, or upon what terms, 
they shall serve in the army, then will the 
Social Revolution be at hand; until that day 
S ists must concentrate upon Socialism, and 
leave soup-kitchens and army reforms to those 
who, no matter what their protestations. are in 
the enemy's camp. DW. EF. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 

The class of person to whom the -Anti-Nocial- 
ist is expected to appeal may be very accurately 
guaged by the character of its advertisements. 
Business men do not spend money for publicity 
through the media that will not get them into 
touch with the persons they want. The Anti- 
Socialist is, therefore, expected to circulate 
amongst owners of motor-cars, those able to buy 
gold and silver plate, trees and shrubs, and the 
like. It contains also an “tad” of a big firm 
of photo engravers, another of a wholesale 
stationer, and yet another of a legal publisher. 
From which may be deduced the fact that, 
whatever our optimistic contemporary may say 
it expects to do amongst the working class, its 
advertisers know fairly well that it is not the 
working class that will read it. 


MANIFESTO 
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Socialist Party 
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Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., LLP. Fabian Society, Trade 
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7th. 
A. Jackson 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince's Head 
Chelsea, World's End 
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Finsbury Park 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Tooting Broadway 
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1130 
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3.30 
11.20 
11.30 
11.30 
7.30 
11.30 
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W. Allen 
. Anderson 


Newman 
. Joy 
. . Dumenil 
Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 
. Anderson 
11.30 J. Kennett 
7.30 F. W. Stearn 


TUESDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


n., Jolly Butchers Hill 


S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR MARCH. 


E. Fairbrother 


E. Dawkins 


W. Pearson 
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28th. 

E. Fairbrother 
T.A. Jackson 
F. Joy 

T.A. Jackson 
J. Fitzgerald 
F. E. Dawkins 
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P. Dumenil 
T. W. Allen 
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A. Anderson 
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F. Joy 
E. Fairbrother 
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A. Anderson 
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T.W. Allen 
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E. Fairbrother 
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H. Newman 
T.A. Jackson 
A. Anderson 
R. H. Kent 
F. W. Stearn 
J. E. Roe 
F. E. Dawkins 
A.W. Pearsor 
J. Crump 
J. E. Roe 


WEDNESDAYS.—Peckham, Triangle, 8.30. Walham Green, Church, 8. 


THURSDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. 


East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, 


Corner, 8.30, Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 8.30. 
FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
SATUBDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 
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COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


A CELEBRATION MEETING 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE 


36th ANNIVERSARY 
WILL BE HELD ON 

SUNDAY, MARCH 2lst, 
at 7 O'CLOCK AT 


LATCHMERE BATHS, 
LATCHMERE ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 


SPEAKERS: T. W. Allen, A. Anderson, F. 
FE. Dawkins, J. Fitzgerald, T. A. Jackson, 
H. J. Neumann, A. W. Pearson. 


. PECKHAM BRANCH, . 
Ss. P. G. B. 


MODENA COLLEGE HALL, 
ON PECKHAM RYE (opposite BARRY RD.) 


OPEN DISCUSSIONS ON SOCIALISM 
EVERY SUNDAY AT 3 P.M. 


LECTURES—followed by questions and 
discussion 
EVERY SUNDAY AT 7.30 P.M. 


Mar. 7th—The Murderous Cant of 
Patriotism. T. A. Jackson 


14th —Socialism and Current Politics. 
J. H. Haus 


28th.—Why the Workers should 
be Socialists. T. W. Auten 


. . BATTERSEA BRANCH . . 
S.P.G.B. ° 
LABURNAM HOUSE, 


134, HIGH STREET. 


” 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
10, Sanpianp Street, Lonpoy, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.\W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 
Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

BURNLEY.—J. R. Tomlinson, Sec., 10, Morley St., 
Burnley Wood, Burnley. Branch meets every 
Sunday at 11 a.m. at 77, Parliament Street. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8, at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from 9 till 10. Public welcome. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets alternate 
Tuesdays at 8.30 at Lockhart’s, Walham Grn. 

ISLINGTON.—AIl communications to Sec. Branch 
meets Wed. at 8,and Economic Class every 
Friday at 8 at 79, Grove Rd., Holloway. 

MANCHESTER—J. Brough, Sec., 2, Temperance 
St., Hulme. Branch meets Fridays at 8 p.m., 
at Lockharts, Oxford Street (opposite Palace 
Theatre). Public admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman St., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—T. A. Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise N.W. Branch meets 
every Thursday, 8.30 p.m., at 2, Fernhead Rd., 
Harrow Rd. 

PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AI] communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. W. Fisher, Sec. 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
Mondays, 8 p.m., 2, Dalston Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road. 
Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at Gor- 
ringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—J. T. Bigby, Sec. Branch meets 
Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 258, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, at the 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green Street, 
Upton Park. 

WOOD GREEN:—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle 
Avenue, Wood Green, N. Branch meets Ist 
and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 


From Handicraft 





Lectures—-— 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
IN THE HALL AT 8 P.M. 
7th—To be announced. 
14th—To be announced. 


21st.—Celebration Meeting of the 36th 
Anniversary of the Commune of 
Paris at the Latchmere Baths. 


28th._To be announced. 
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THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth hy and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(ie., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

‘That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
‘he means of production and distribution, and 
‘heir democratic control by the whole people. 

‘That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
vorking-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
lom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
listinetion of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
he working-class itself. ‘ 

‘That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ng the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
-onserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
he wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
‘lass must organise consciously and politically 
tor the conquest of the powers of government, 
uational and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation amd the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

+ Tue Soctauist Party or Great Britary, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 





Branch, 8.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Address. 


Spaciat Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 


tached from Declaration printed above. The 
complete column must be handed to branch Sec. 





Printed by A. Jacomb, Globe Pres, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britain, and published at 10, Sandiaod Street, Lenden. 
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STATE MAINTENANCE CRITICISED. 


IMPORTANT OBJECTIONS DISCUSSED. 


At s ‘time when so much precious working-class 
political effort is being run 
to waste in the vain clutch- 
ing at “palliative” motes 
in the air, when the pseudo- 
Socialists join hands with 
the capitalist captains in leading the workers 
on all manner of wild-goose chases after 
“‘palliatives” that, in the very nature of things, 
“di’na, ca'na, wi'na”’ palliate, it behoves us to 
iterate and reiterate the futility of all such striv- 
ing and longing, and to regard all times as 
seasonable for the exposure of the criminal 
folly of any such aspiration. Interested only 
in results, like the dreamers of dreams we are, 
we leave it to the “hard-headed ” and “ prac- | 
tical” to enlarge on the moral aspect, to differ 
entiate between motives, to find excuse for error 
and lend a sheltering arm to ignorance. Charity 
is a fine thing no doubt—in its place. and s> 
many of us stand in need of not a little of it; 
but charity is quite out of place in polities, for 
politics is war—and war, they say,is hell. And 
who of us is so lacking in respect for existing 
institutions as to suggest, in the lowest of whis- 
pered accents, that charity is at home in hell ? 
When it comes to war motives are nothing, re- 
sults everything. Those intentioas only are 
good which make for the advantage of the side 
on which the combatant fights; those intentions 
only are reprehensible which weaken the position 
or the fighting power of the respective forces. 
Maintaining, then, as we do, that the struggle 
for palliatives is evil, and even disastrous. to 
the working class, inasmuch as it is saying to 
the workers, in this bitterest of ail bitter 
struggles, “there the enemy is” when there the 
enemy is not, we refuse absolutely to judge 
between intentions, to condone the errors of 
ignorance, or to find a soft spot in our heart 
(which should be written “heads ”) for the fool 
and the meekling. Alike for the victim of the 
enemy's calculating blandishments and of their 
material bribery is our scourge. Fool or traitor | 
is of a class to us, since they are equally useful 
to our antagonists though in the long run 
they find the former the cheapest. They are 
in the way; they hinder us; they pander to 
the enemy and conceal from the workers ; they 
weary and perplex so that those of our class 
who lift up their eyes fora gleam from Hope's 
belated spark, clutch, clutch, in wild frenzy | 
at the little specks which snatch reflected light 
and glory from the beam, 
and finding when they have 
them (if, indeed, 


“‘Palliatives"’ 
Don’t 
Palliate. 





The Effect 
of caught 


Disappointment. they ever do catch them 
that they are only black 


motes after all, fall back on the hopeless floor of 
their prison dens, crushed beneath the debris of | 
their ruined expectations 
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One of the brightest and most alluring of 
these little specks floating in the fitful ray 
of hope, and the one which the blind or bridled 
leaders most persistently encourage the dazzled 
to clutch at, is State Maintenance of Children. 
We are led to expect much from this “ great ” 
reform measure. Its advantages to the workers 
are paraded upon every conceivable occasion by 
the I.L.P., S.D.P., and Fabian Society, in their 
solicitude to provide in the interest of the master 
class, that reform which Mr. Balfour tells us is 
“the antidote to Socialism.” But they never 
show us that it has disadvantages ; they never 
reveal how much of profit it holds for the capi- 
talist class, and therefore of loss to the workers. 
Yet it is no extravagant idea that if they are 
really in earnest in their desire for this * palli- 
ative,” they are confining their attention to the 
education of the wrong class. ‘They would 
gain their object quicker by a propaganda eam- 
paign among the capitalist class, pointing out 
the advantages of State Maintenance from the 
point of view of capitalist interest. Though 
this is not the object of the present scribe, if 
logic dovs ever appeal to the reformors, the logic 
of this idea should prevent them from heaping 
invective upon these lines. 

Givea “State Maintenance,” they say, the 
childred’ would be fed and properly fed, would 

be housed and properly house 

What we would be clothe! and” properly 

are clothed Tt is) confessed with 

Promised. Some reluctance that they will 

grow up better wage slaves, but 
with people only remotely concerned with revo- 
lution and the making of revolutionaries, that 
is not a matter to worry about. But the tramp 
card is the anticipated effect in the in lustrial 
struggle between masters and mon With 
the children maintained bv the State, they 
confidently assert, the position of the workers 
when appealing to the strike becomes almost 
invulnerable 

There are two sides to most questions 
see if this one follows the general rule. 

In the first place it must not fora moment be 
forgotten: that wages as a whole represent the 
under prevailing conditions) of 


let us 


necessary Cost 
producing in continuity the kibour-power for 
which it is exchanged. Part. of sir 
cost of the production of this labour-power i 
the maintenance and children 
It is clear, then, that if wages are still to repre 
sent the necessary cost of the production of 
labour-power, any shifting of the incidence of 
child maintenance from the workers to the 
© State” must be compensated for by a general 
deduction from the total wage-bill to meet the 
altered conditions. And how is that going to 
affect the workers 7 

One tang will not be denied 


the ne 


education of 


the “State,” 








| of kxbour-power 
I the school children was a socially necessary 


with its more economic machinery, can maintain 
children at a far cheaper rate than 

What individual parents can. Taking 

we Shall note of the value of the services of 
Get, those millions of working - class 
mothers whose attention is occupied 
in ministering to the health, comfort and necea- 
sities of their school children, and of the waste 
of individual cookery, washing, and so forth, it 
is plain that the present method of raising 
human-labour-power receptacles is a very expen- 
sive one, and capable of a cheapening process 
to a considerable extent. 

Is this cheapening of the cost of producing 
labour-power likely to be of any advantage to 
the workers? [ trow not. If any fact in poli- 
tical economy has become noon-day clear to the 
working-class perception it is that the source of 
all their troubles is that difference between the 
cost of producing labour-power and the wealth 
labour-power will produce ; otherway stated 
the excess of wealth the workers produce over 
that which they consume ; still otherway said 

surplus-value, The love of surplus-value is 
the root of all capitalist evil. It is for this the 
workers are enslaved, It is for this. indeed, 
that they are born, fur the means of life as re- 
presented by the wages of the worker have 
become merely the moans of producing that 
from which alone surplus-value can be extracted 

human labour-power. This excess of their 
own products which their wages are insuilicient 
to allow them to buy back and cousume, heaps. 
up like a dammed river, and presently floods 
the markets with a surfeit of goods. And the 
Iubour market assumes the prevailing condition 
unemployed and women 
andchildrenstarve -why? because and simply 
because too much has been produced. Oh, this 
surplus-value plays the very devil with those 
who produce it. and it is evident that the 


of glut, and men a 
-wl 


bigger its proportion the verier the devil must 


be which it plays 
This being so, the argument is complete. 
State Maintenance of School Children inmeans 
lowering the cost of producing: Latbour-power, 
and so doing increases the difference between 
consumption and luction, hence quickens 
the recurrence of crises, and ascravates the evil 

of unemployment 

In lessening the cost of producing the future 
supply of labour-power State Maintenance would 
finally set free the women of the working class 
for the labour market, and in rapidly 
Shall increasing numbers would they be 
we Envoy forced into competition with men for 
i? a place in the industrial field. | \nd 
here again it may be insisted that 
reds a dessening of the eost of production 
While their attendance upon 


the 
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part of the production of the commodity labour- 
power, the cost of their maintenance was neces- 
sarily represented in the wages of their male 
bread-winners- speaking broadly. But with 
the home ties removed their power of resistance 
to the demands of developing machinery, ever 
and ever calling for a lower strata of labour, is 
rapidly broken down, and the production of 
labour-power becomes cheaper because the main- 
tenance of the woman and the man now brings 
to market the labour-power of the woman and 
the man, instead of that of the man only. What 
particular condition of chaos we are to have 
when, not only is there this vast increase in the 
numbers competing for work, but in addition, 
instead of the one producing the two produce, 
and their power of consumption is cut even lower 
by the increased competition for work, is beyond 
imagination. . 

‘aad with regard to the much talked-of physi- 
cal improvement of.the children of the working 
class, even here the claims of the advocates of 
State Maintenance appear to be gratuitous. It 
is admitted that, in those working-class districts 
where the infantile death-rate reaches the most 
striking altitude, the foundation to the condition 
of affairs rests in the circumstances attending 
the infants’ pre-natal existance. What effect 
the more general employment of women in the 
industria] field, with its concomitant struggle 
for place and the worry of unemployment, is 
likely to have on the generation which is to usher 
in the Social Revolution (not to view it with too 
optimistic. an eye) may be better argued by 
those possessing fuller knowledge, but it does 
appear to the writer that what may be gained 
by better nutrition during school days may be 
more than counterbalanced by increased paren- 
tal hardship prior to this period. 

With the children placed even more than at 
present in the hands of the capitalist class, it 
were useless to look for any rapid growth of the 
revolutionary spirit in the young idea. Those 
workers who know only half as well as our 
rulers do how persistent first impressions are, 
and more particularly how strongly habits of 
thought inculcated in the young cling through 
life, will realise the importance of the workers 
jealously maintaining freedom of access to the 


plastic minds of the coming race. There is | 
more than sufficient of capitalist soporifics, in 
the shape of admiration for the status quo, false | 


religious and moral ideals, inverted views of 


natural phenomena, reverence for the laws of | 


repression, and the like under the present sys- 
tem, as they know who have taken any active 


part in Socialist propaganda, without forcing | 


our children entirely into the hands of the 
hireling “educators” of the capitalist class. 
The idea that the children of the working 
class would ever be maintained by a capitalist 
State while their parents were on strike 1s most 
distinctly ludicrous. Every force on either side 


would have to be resoried to before so much | 








would be conceded, and the issue had better be 
Socialism and have done with it. Certainly 
the power that could effectually fix on the 
master class the onus of maintaining the chil- 
dren of those engaged in industrial hostilities 


by means of the strike against them would be | 
fully equal to the destructive portion of the | 


revolutionary proposition, however far the un- 
derlying intelligence directing so fatuous an 
endeavour might fall short of that requisite to 


the carrying out of its constructive policy. | 


I imagine the mere threat of throwing their 
children upon their hands would be sufficient 
to reduce to abject docility the most turbulent 
of wage-slaves, and with the general wage re- 


duced by the simplification of the expenses | 
they represent (the reference is to the abolition | 


of ‘parental responsibility”) and the keener 
competition due to increased supplies of female 


labour-power, there would be far less oppor- | 


tunity for that mutual working-class support 
and assistance upon which the success of the 
strike so largely depends to day. 
condition of the strikers would be very much 
worse than at present even. 

‘There is also to be considered—and space 
may be found for it at an early date ~ the 


important part this “ parental responsibility,” | 
or, as it really is, this obligation of working- | : \ 
| not desire, for thereare many who would give their 


vote to us rather than to a Conservative, though | 


class parents to raise for their masters suflicient 


children to keep the labour market supplied | 1 nsery 
| by no means in agreement with Soc ; | 
However, a third (and independent) candidate | 


and wages depressed, plays in enabling the 
workers to maintain any standard of life above 


| veniences also gave scope for builders’ profits, 


| gag, without which no vote-catching programme 


Hence’ the | 


that of the merest beasts of burden. But this | 
is sufficient to show even the unthinking that | 
there are two sides to the question of State 
Maintenance of School Children. It may be 
suspected that any “ palliative” which offers so | 
many advantages to the capitalist class, cannot 
afford palliation to the workers—-the oft repeated 
assertion that the interests of the capitalists 
and the workers are diametrically opposed is | 
meaningless else. Finally, let it be understood 
that our opposition to the advecacy of State 
Maintenance in no degree arises from indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of our children, but from 
a deep conviction that so long as our children 
are ‘economically regarded as only repositories 
in the making of the commodity labour-power, 
so long are they doomed to suffer at one age 
or another. We look sideways, therefore, upon 
all suggested remedies save that single, revolu- 
tionary one which, as the essential preliminary, 
restores to them their human standing. 

‘That remedy is Socialism. 

A. E. Jacoms. 


TOOTING BRANCH REPORT. 


FIGHTING A BYE-ELECTION. 


Wuex this Party was formed and we announced 
our intention of giving honesty in politics a 
fair trial, many were the prophets who predicted 
a straight course for us so long as we confined 
our efforts to ordinary propaganda work, but 
the zig-zag path as soon as we indulged in elec- 
tioneering. —_ 

We were, and are, of opinion that Socialist 
political action must avoid compromise, eschew 
promises that cannot be carried out, and scorn 
to catch the votes of the politically ignorant by 
any means whatsoever. Honesty in politics de- 
mands that as a minimum. 

For the second-time in our history as a branch 
we in Tooting have been put to the test of our 
political convictions by participation in an elec- 
tion (to fill a vacancy on the Borough Council) 
—once again to come through the ordeal, not 
only with our reputation unscathed, but with | 
it considerably enhanced. 

Of a truth, if ever an election offered facilities 
for the accumulation of a large number of votes 
by means of the sacrifice of a large slice of prin- 
ciple, this one did. The Conservative Assocn., 
who have a fairly strong hold of the Tooting 
Ward, put up as their candidate a local builder, 
one equally noted for the quality of his build- 
ings and the quality of his wages bi!l. It was, 
of course, purely an accident that the first item 
on this builder's election address dealt with a 
better and cheaper tram, train, and tube service. 

This, making Tooting more get-at-able, would 
createa demand for more houses, enhance rents, 
and give local builders and landlords “a leg up.” 

It appeared to us that items 2 and 3 dealing 
with roads, cleansing, lighting, and public con- 


but then we Socialists are biased, and the 
builder candidate with the above on his pro- 
gramme is not. 


The remainder of this gentleman’s address was | 


devoted to the usual “efficiency with economy” 


is complete; but the humour of this portion was 
made apparent when, three days before the 
election, a public meeting was held on this 


candidate's behalf. His speech, expounding his | 
position and explaining bis views on matters | 
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appeared, whose election address told us he was. 
secretary of the ‘‘ Workmen's Car Petition for 
Tooting,” a body which had been trying for two 
years to get an extension of 37 minutes for 
workmen’s cars—so far without result. Very 
promising for lovers of “something practical.” 

That this candidate had no intention of fright- 
ening away possible supporters was obvious from 
the “non-partisan” character of the remainder of 


| his address. For instance, this on “contracting 


out” The system as at present constituted 
is not what I would desire.” This was inserted 
perbaps, as proof positive that this “indepen- 
dent” candidate was independent of any clear 
idea of what he wanted. 

In the foregoing situation there was scope for 
a smart candidate with a judiciously worded 
election address, a forceful criticism of the 
other candidates, and a large stock of specious 
promises, to poll a fairly heavy vote, even 
though, much daring, he called himself a So- 
cialist. But such is not the way of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. We know that votes, to 
be of any value to the Socialist, must be 
based upon a knowledge of what Socialism 
means, and also a recognition of the strict limita- 
tions under which a Socialist labours, even 
when he does arrive upon the local body. 

When the workers begin to poll heavy for 
Socialism, the extension of the time for the last 
workmen’s car will be among the least of the 
“sops” that the capitalist class will throw out 
to them, in order to stave off to the last the day 
of their exit. 

Out of about 1,200 votes cast the Socialist 
candidate, H. Joy, polled 94. 

Tae Branco Scripe. 


CHELSEA’S PIGGERIES. 


HO 
Tue County Council of London having prewed 
their inability to house the working class, ‘by- 
erecting rabbit hutches and letting them aga: 
price that the average working man canget- 


| afford, Chelsea has come to the rescue, and now 


the very poor may rejoice. They are going to 
be housed if they earn 25s. per week as a maxi- 
mum (and enough to pay the rent asa minimums). 
The rent is as much as 3s. for one room and 
5s. for two, which, taking into consideration the- 
intense honesty of the inhabitants, is vel 
reasonable. How do we know they are so honest 
Well, listen ! 

“On the landings are coat-pegs and shelves 
overhead for hats Also on one side of the 
landings a washhouse with copper troughs, and 
on the other side a scullery. ‘These will be 
used in common by eight families.” 

Great Scott! Eight families living in common 
and enabled to do so by the “ generosity of 
Earl Cadogan”! 

We have been told by the “bhupper” class, 
that Socialism would break up the home, but 
eight families living in common! surely this is 
the beginning of the end. And an earl is “a 
doin’ of it!” Of course it is a great treat for 
the poor to be able to live so, but has the gener- 
ous and doubtless noble Earl ever experienced 
| the joy and happiness that must be the lot of 
eight families sharing one scullery ? 

Truly the master class must have the utmost 
contempt for the workers when they ask them 
to live under such conditions, and a woeful 
lack of the sense of humour when they prate 





local, was fully reported by the local Press—in 
one inch of space! For economy—of words— 
it certainly beat anything previously heard in 
Tooting from a candidate, but its efficiency 
suffered sadly by contrast with the speech of the 
gentleman imported to fill in the very large 
gap existing by reason of the inability of the 
candidate. 

The Progressives very nearly let us in for the 
“straight fight” (beloved of H. Quelch [South- 
ampton] and others) between Capital and Labour, 
inasmuch as their candidate declined at the 
eleventh hour, and although they announced 


| their determination to find another, he did not 
‘The situation was now one we did | 


materialise. 


ism. 


of their generosity in connection with such 
schemes, and expect us to be accordingly grate- 
| ful. How long will the workers be content 
| to be herded like pigs, while the mansions they 
| have built are enjoyed by their masters? You 
| cannot blame the masters for making things 
| best for themselves when the workers are con- 
| tent to allow them to doso. The only ones who 
| can do aught to alter the conditions under 
| which we live are ourselves. It is the historic 
| 


mission of our class to emancipate ourselves - 


and all mankind, without distinction of race or 
| sex, and to do away with privilege, both aristo- 
| cratic and plutocratic, and take from our masters 
| the privileges they withhold from us, and by 
| our organised might usher in the Socialist 
Commonwealth. ‘The instrument for this pur- 
| pose is the Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
P. J. Waukuey. 
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WHAT CAPITALISM HAS 
DONE FOR THE WORKER. 


a 


Speakinc in Finsbury Park a few Sundays ago, 
a member of the Anti-Socialist Union boldly 

- asserted that the position of the worker to-day 
was far better than it has been during the last 
500 years. The worker was in a better social 
position and got a larger share of the wealth 
produced. 

When asked to substantiate his statements 
by giving his authorities he, of course, failed 
to do so. As a matter of fact the contention 
that the working class are better off under 
modern capitalism than they have been during 
the past five centuries is disproved by history. 

What was the position of the labouring 
population during the middle ages? In the 
twelfth century the manorial system prevailed 
throughout England. The manors, of which 
there were altogether over 9,00), were composed 
of several hundred acres of land. One part was 
held by the lord, a part was divided amongst 
the other inhabitants, while large tracts were 
held as common land. The villeins, who formed 
about 38 per cent. of the population, each held 
some 3() acres of arable land and a house in 
the village. Next came the cottars or borders, 
who formed 30 per cent. of the population, each 
holding from 5 to 10 acresand acottage. Below 
these came the slaves, who formed only 9 per 
cent. of the population and disappeared entirely 
after the twelfth century to become cottars. In 
return for the cottage and land the cottars and 
villeins rendered so many days’ service to the 
lord, but were left with plenty of time to use at 
their own discretion. De Gibbins says in his 
“Industrial History of England,” ‘It was from 
this cottar class with plenty of time to spare that 
a distinct wage-earning class like our modern 
labourers arose who lived almost entirely by 
wages.” After a time the labour rent. was found 
expensive and was finally commuted for a money 
payment. Professor Thorold Rogers tells us 
that a landless man at this time was considered 
“an outlaw, a thief, one registered in no 
manor.” 

After the “Black Death "—the great plague 
of 1348 which swept away a large portion of 
the labouring population—there was an attempt 
by the lords to commute the money rent for the 
old labour rent, owing to the rise in wages. 
But this attempt failed and culminated in the 
Peasants’ Revolt. In consequence of the scarcity 
of labourers after the plague, wages began to 
rise. This brought into existence the Statute 
of Labourers, which sought to prohibit the 
labourer from receiving and the employer from 
paying, higher wages than had been paid prior 
to the plague. Both employer and employed 
were punished for infringing the law. But in 
spite of this Act wages rose 5, and even over 
100, per cent., while the cost of the necessaries 
of life remained almost stationary, or even fell, 
until at the end of the fifteenth century an 
agricultural labourer could provision his family 
for a whole twelvemonth with fifteen weeks 
work, and an artizan with ten weeks. 

Prior to the plague the landowner was also a 
capitalistic farmer, but owing to the rise in 
wages and the fall in profits, he gave up farm- 
ing and let the land to the tenants to till. This 
gave rise to a large number of peasant farmers 
or yeomen, but these disappeared during the 
eighteenth century, giving way to the more 
economical methods of farming on a large scale 
and the great enclosures made by the land- 
owners. , 

During the fifteenth century England had a 
monopoly of the wool trade, and was therefore 
able to command a very high price for this 
product. The landowners, being unable to 
profitably cultivate the soil, now took to sheep- 
farming. Large tracts of land were enclosed 
for this purpose. Hundreds of families whose 
forefathers had lived upon the land, and whose 
inherent right to the land had never been 
challenged, were now turned off. And, as 
Marx says, “these men, suddenly dragged from 
their wonted mode of life, could not as sud- 
denly adapt themselves to the discipline of 
their new conditions. They were turned en 
masse into beggars, robbers, vagabonds, partly 
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from inclination, in most cases from stress of 
circumstances.” Acts of Parliament were then 
passed compelling the people to find employ- 
ment at wages determined by law. Au Act of 
Henry VIIL. 1 ‘gears old and un- 
the other hand, whipping and imprisonment 
for sturdy vagabonds . -For the second 
t for vagabondage the whipping is to be 
d with half au ear sliced off; but for 
rd relapse the offender is to be executed 
as a hardened criminal and a danger to the 
common weal.” As many as 7,000 were hanged 
for this offence during the reign of Henry VIIL, 
and about 600 during the reign of Elizabeth 

Although wages had risen considerably until 
the end of the fifteenth century, in spite of the 
Statute of Labourers, they began to fall again 
atthe beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
was due chiefly to the depreciation in the value 
of the currency and the consequent rise in 
prices. ‘The law relating to wages was still 
in force and the justices in Quarter Session 
never failed to use it in the interest of their 
class. The cost of living now rose enormously, 
while wages followed at a snail-like pace, and 
then never in proportion to the rise in the cost 
of the necessaries of life. By the eighteenth 
century wages had fallen so low that it was 
deemed necessary to supplement them from 
the Poor Law fund, and this dole from the par- 
ish often exceeded the amount paid in wages. 

Speaking of the condition of the labouring 
population during the middle ages, i.e., up to 
the end of the fifteenth century, Professor 
Thorold Rogers says “they ate wheaten bread, 
drank barley beer, and had plenty of cheap 
though perhaps coarse meat. Mutton and beef 
at a farthing a pound,—take what multiple you 
please for the increase in prices, and twelve is 
liberal one—were within the reach of far more 
people than they now are. The grinding, hope- 
less poverty under which existence may be just 
continued, but when nothing is won beyond 
bare existence, did not, I am convinced, char- 
acterise or even belong to medieval life.” 

Buta change had taken place in the condition 
of the workers by the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

With the increase in the means of production 
came the increase in the poverty and misery of 
the mass of the people. The invention of the 
spinning jenny by Hargreaves, of the water 
frame by Arkwright, the mule by Compton, 
the power loom by Cartwright, and the steam 
engine by Watts increased the productive power 
of labour to an extent previously undreamed of. 
And see the “reward of genius” that fell to 
the lot of Compton: he died in 1827 —in pov- 
erty! But these inventions enabled the capi- 
talists to heap up untold wealth by forcing the 
hand-loom weavers—who were now reduced to 
a terrible state of poverty —into the mills in 
competition with their own children. De Cib- 
bins says “It was not until the wages of the 
workman had been reduced to a starvation level 
that they consented to their children and their 
wives being employed in the milis. But the 
manufacturers wanted labour by some means 
or other, and they got it. They got it from the 
workhouses. They sent for parish apprentices 
from all parts of England, and pretended to 
apprentice them to the new employments just 
introduced. The mill-owners systematically 
communicated with the overseers of the poor, 
who arranged a day for the inspection of pau- 
per children. Those chosen by the manufac- 
turers were then conveyed in waggons or canal 


were doomed to slavery. Sometimes regular 
tratlickers would take the place of the manu- 
facturer, and trausfer a number of children to 


ally in some dark celler, ’til they could hand 
them over to some mill-owner in want of hands, 
who would come and examine their height, 
strength, and bodily capacities, exactly as did 
the slave-dealers in the American markets 


reality as mere slaves, who got no wages, and 


clothe properly, because they were so cheap and 


often arranged by parish authorities, in order to 
get rid of imbeciles, that one idiot should be 





taken with twenty other children. The fate of 


able ‘to work receive a beggar's licence. On | 


boats to their destination, and from that moment | 


a factory district, and there keep them, gener- | 


After that the children were simply at the mercy 
of their owners, nominally as apprentices, but in | 


whom it was not worth while even to feed and | 


their places could be so easily supplied. [t was | 


59 
these unhappy idiots was even worse than that 
of the others. The seeret of their final end has 
never been disclosed, but we can form some 
idea of their awful sufferings from the lard- 
| ships of the other victims to capitalist greed 
and cruelty, ‘Their treatment was most inliuman, 
| The hours of their labour were only limited) by 
exhaustion after many modes of torture had 
been unavailingly applied to enforce continued 
work. Children were often worked 16 hours 
a day, by day and by night. Even Sunday 
was u as a convenient time to clean the 
machinery. 

It was not until 1802 that the first’ Factory 
Act. passed prohibiting the ermployment of 
childcen for more than 12 hours a day, and 
when in IS17 an Act was passed reducing the 


hours of women, and of young persons between 


the age of 13 
| 


and 16, it) was denounced by 
John Bright, “the people’s friend,” as “one of 
the worst measures ever passed in the shape of 
an act of legislation.” 

Thus wa italism built up, and it can not 
| be shown that at any period during its reign 
have the workers enjoved such a good social 
position, or secured such a large percentage of 
the wealth produced, as they did from 1350 
until the close of the fifteenth century. 

H. A. Youna. 


“THE WORLD FOR THE 
WORKERS.” 


A SONG OF REVOLUTION. 
= 20: 


Words & Music by H.J. Neumann 


You toilers of the world, arise ! 
To bravely speed the day, 

When all your forces organise 
King Capital to slay, 

And from the master class you'll wrest 
The powers of the State, 

Which, wielded in your interest, 
Your class emancipate. 


There sounds above the class war din 
The battle-cry we use : 

Unite! you have a world to win, 
Your chains alone to lose.” 


Your lot in life is darkest gloom ; 
You sow and others reap. 

And warit and mis’ry are your doom, 
While idlers treasures heap. 

Why have they riches, you distress, 
Though you all wealth have wrought ? 

It is because the few possess 
‘The earth, while you have nought. 

There sounds, ete. 

While you an idle class maintain 
For pittances you'll toil. 

To own your products you must gain 
Possession of the soil 

And of all means the workers need 
To found the Commonwealth, 

And thus enable all to lead 
Full lives of peace and health. 

There sounds, ete. 

Arise! the message to proclaim, 
The message full of cheer : 

That Labour's freedom is your aim, 
That brighter days are near. 

To men exhausted by the fray, 
To women in despair, 

To children wanting food and play, 
To all the message bear. 


There sounds, ete 


| COPIES of the above four-part song 
| S., A., T., B.—(which will be sung by 
| a choral party at the Annual Social on 
April the 9th), complete with pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 
3:d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 
——_—_______, 


| The vote is what the man behind it is 


man behind the vote is the voter. 


The 





Ouly the Socialist can cast a vote for Socialism , 
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THURSDAY, 


«‘Labour’’ in Parliament. 

The hideous farce of ‘‘ democratic” govern- 
ment,” perpetrated with the aid of the “biggest 
majority of modern times,” still contrives to 
satisfy our masters requirements. The pretence 
of “great reforms” to come, combined with 
judicious doses of football news, divorce case, 
invasion scare and labour misleaders’ “swank,” 
suffices to keep the mass of the working class 
blind to the murderous swindle of which they 
are the victims. It is transparently clear that 
the accepted Asquithian method of steadying 
the shaky fabric of capitalist institutions is just 
simply to make a great show of business while 
in reality simply seeking to gain time. Such 
a seemingly innocent measure as the Daylight- 
Saving Bill would appear likely to provide the 
Government with evidence of something accom- 
plished, something done, and the I.L.P. proof 
of the improving condition of the working 
“classes” under capitalism. 

The debate on the Address showed plainly 
the Labour Party’s position, for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, speaking on behalf of the Party, 
made it quite apparent, spite of all pretences, 
that the status quo suits that Party sufficiently 
well—‘ We are in no hurry,” quoth he. The 
Labour Party’s enthusiasm for triennal Parlia- 
ments waneth,and Ramsay Mac (who, Blatchford 
tells us, is, unlike himself, an aspirant for the 
Premiership) reassured his friends of the Li- 
beral Government, that his party (Shackleton, 
Henderson, et al) do not at all desire that the 
Government should precipitate a general elec- 
tion. No, we guess not. This amiable luminary 
of the I.L.P. knows a game worth forty of that. 
Indeed, in the course of this typical facing-both- 
ways speech, the Party’s appointed spokesman 
contrived to demonstrate his regret that the 
purchase of seats ‘deprives the House of Lords 
of the respect which its historic position ought 
to gain for it.” The House of Lords going? 
We don’t think. Not for a while, at any rate. 


Volunteer or Conscript? 

When the Rothschilds (an international fam- 
ily, by the way) spoke through the Alliance 
Assurance Company, and secured the Liberal 
War Minister, Mr. Haldane’s enthusiastic appro- 
val of their plan to assist recruiting by forcing 
their employees to join the Territorial Army, 
the Labour Leader called upon the Labour 
Party to take steps looking to the impeachment 
of Mr. Haldane. For, claimed the Labour 
Leader, he bad approved “an action which is an 
open violation of the Constitution and of ele- 
mentary freedom of contivet as between em- 
ployer and employed.” The Labour Leuder 
defending the British Constitution, instrument 
of class rule that that Constitution is, lacks 
not interest. We in our outer darkness, not 
having imbibed the respectable atmosphere of 
St. Stephens (or should we say its whiskies and 
sodas, Pete ?) or basked in the smiles of mini- 
sters of the Crown, had not appreciated this 








joyous “freedom,” but we live and learn. 

However, to our moutons. The fatal day came, 
but no impeachment. Mr. Haldane refused to 
withdraw hisapproval and apparently the fluster 
is over—the Labour Party meanwhile looking 
pretty silly after its bluster. It remains for the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain to point out that 
so long as capitalists can buy wage-workers, 
that is, while labour-power remains a commo- 
dity, they will from their coign of vantage- 
monopoly of the means of production—be able 
to dictate terms. And this despite Constitution, 
law, ‘“‘elementary freedom,” and reformer to 
boot. 

We may well opine that the master class of 
this country prefers, in its particular circum- 
stances, to get its military and naval forces by 
a system ‘supposedly voluntary rather than by 
open and above-board conscription, with the 
anti-militarist reaction that conscription pro- 
vokes. 

All the better, of course, from the oppressors’ 
stand-point, if the invasion scare and a vigorous 
newspaper campaign can obviate the objec- 
tionable (because enlightening) recourse to 
direct pressure through the threats of foremen 
and managers. However, those workers not 
entirely hypnotised by the Daily Distresses, 
“ Wails,” and “ Crocodiles,” do not require the 
official recruiting reports to tell them that a 
percentage closely approaching one hundred 
of recruits enlist in the Regular Army because 
they are unemployed and see no hope of getting 
food, clothing, and shelter elsewhere. Many’s 
the poor lad we know who, trudging the weary 
streets for weeks and months looking for a 
master and finding none, or else employment 
under the most degrading conditions, becomes 
an object of suspicion at home, and finding life 
unbearable outside, is simply driven into the 
ranks of Capital's military protectors. (Yet the 
S.L.P. finds it in its heart, or rather in its un- 
stable head, and in the face of facts, to declare 
that the soldier unclasses himself and is un- 
worthy to be received within a working-class 
organisation.) This, then, is what the “ volun- 
tary” system really amounts to. In the circum- 
sances, then, and considering how the system 
enables those more comfortably off to enthuse 
over the Empire and the glories of the Flag, 
while themselves escaping the worst consequen- 
ces of Jingoism, one may be forgiven for asking 
—voluntary system or conscription: does it 
matter? 


Soldiers and Trade Unionists. 

In a report on the trade training of soldiers, 
approved by the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of trade Unions, we find the 
following. “Before definitely opposing the 
trade training of soldiers trade unions will have 
to consider the chances of successful opposition, 
and the effect of that opposition upon public 
opinion and upon themselves.” (Daily News, 
19.3.09.) The opinion strikingly shows how 
fallacious remains the ordinary trade unionist’s 
understanding of the industrial system that 
dominates him, and how fatuous his present 
methods of defending himself. The outlook is 
essentially that of ever more impotent, would- 
be monopolisers of a skill that is becoming re- 
dundant rather than, as we would wish, men 
who have understood capitalism and who are 
prepared to unite, shoulder to shoulder against 
the common foe, with their fellow who is ex- 
changing his red coat for the mechanic's grey 
shoddy. True, the civilian worker has cause to 
fear The competition of discharged soldier or 
sailor, for (illustrating the law of wages) the 
pension or reserve pay enables these latter to 
accept lower wages. But that is no reason for 
fighting them; rather it is a good reason for 
getting them organised. The Committee sug- 


gest as much when they say that if the unions | 
oppose the ex-soldier’s training and working, 


“ his trade trading, even though imperfect, and 


his amenability to discipline, would be unscru- | 


pulously used by the strike breaker.” Some 
may persuade themselves that the soldier is 
incapacitated by his service, and therefore does 
not count, but these forget that with the short 
service now becoming prevalent the ex soldier 
dees and will count. To all the workers, no 
matter of what origin or sex— even to the belated 
trade unionist- we must carry the ncesage of 
Socialism. 





R. J. Campbell and 
the King’s Salary. 

The spritely inventor of the ‘‘ New” Theology 
is nothing if not new in his “Socialism.” Says 
he, “I don’t object to the King: King Edward 
VII. is a very good worker in the State, and 
probably the first thing Socialists would do 
would be to raise his salary." (Reynolds, 
28.2.09) Indeed! So the gentleman who re= 
cently declared his intention to drive material- 
ism out of Socialism now feels called upon to 
arrange Edward’s future. To us it seems that 
a self-respecting working class—one 
of any sense of omiuis cannot do better than 
deliver this bible-wrangling toady an Irish- 
man’s rise. 

While we have only contempt for the Social- 
Democratic “immediate demand ” for the “abo- 
lition of the Monarchy,” we still strongly suspect 
that a people who have secured peace and happi- 
ness by the establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments for 
producing and distributing wealth by and in 
the interest of the whole community” will have 
Pat little use for kings and theologians, new or 
old. 


“FREE” AND FORCED 
LABOUR. 


- CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


——— 0: _—_——_ 


Acoorpixc to the “Board of Trade and Labour 
Gazette” for February there wasa decrease during 
1908 of 24,926 in the number of Chinese em- 
ployed in the Transvaal. 
thought that there has been a corresponding 
increase in the number of whites, as was antici- 
pated by those who clamoured so loudly for the 
“abolition of Chinese slavery and the employ- 
ment of white labour in the Transvaal.” ‘Ihe 


same authority says there has been an increase- 


of 31,176 coloured labourers and an increase of 
only 1,560 whites! But we were told that the 
withdrawal of the Chinese from South Africa 
would spell ruin to the country, and that it 
would beimpossible to profitably work the mines. 
However, what are the facts ? ‘The Cosmopolitan: 
Financier for January says “South African 
shares are just ready for an all round rise. The 
industry is now in a sound condition as regards 
labour, economic working, capital and profits.” 
Again, “Mr. Leopold Albu,n bis Van Byn speech. 
said he was ‘looking forward with absolute con- 
fidence to a continuous increase in the produc- 
tion of gold and in the profits from the mines, 
and would be greatly disappointed if, within the 
next five years, the production of the Rand had 
not reached £50,000,000 per annum, and the 
average working costs had not been reduced by 
a further 5s. to 12s. Gd. per ton.” . . The 
reduction of cost is chiefly dug to the labour- 
saving appliances and also to the supply of native 
labour.” The saving, says another writer in 
in the same journal, will be about £1,000,000 
per annum. No wonder there is a rapid dimin- 
ution in the number of Chinese employed. 

It is well known that free labour is often far 
more profitable to employers than slave labour. 
Mr. Brassey in ‘‘ Work and Wages” cites some 
interesting cases, and informs us on authority 
that prior to the emancipation of the slaves in 
Jamaica, 18 ewt. of sugar per acre was thought 
excellent, while under free labour it averaged 1 
ton. He further attributes to the British Consul 
at Pernambuco a detailed statement of the com- 
parative cost of work done by slave and free 
labour, which shows that sugar costing £4,251 
to produce by slaves, would have cost only 
£1,080 by free labour. To further emphasize 
the point that free labourers, or slaves with the 
opportunity of earning their freedom, are more 
profitable than ordinary slaves, he says of some 
coffee-carriers in the Brazils, carrying bags of 
coffee weighing 2 to 3 ewt., that they worked 
with intense vigour in order to earn a sufficient 
sum to purchase their freedom, and generally 
succeeded in accumulating the amount in three 
or four years— an effort which too often broke 
their health. It was the knowledge of such 
facts as these that caused the abolition of chattel 
slavery,and not the sentimentalism of moralists- 
and alleged Christians. H. A. Youxe. 


But it must not be- 
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THE COLLAPSE OF 
“DIRECT ACTION.” 


eee, 


“JInpustRiaL Unionism” is merely a pleacant 
name for Anarchism and “Direct Action.” It 
is one of those almost inevitable elements of 
confusion and disorganisation which beset the 
working class in its advance. Every dog has 
its day, and every freak idea its boom, as though 
the workers were prepared to traverse every 
avenue of error before keeping steadily to the 
right road. The freak idea that the workers 
can, without the conquest of political power and 
by means of an industrial organisation alone, 
“take and hold” the means of life from the 
capitalists, is one that has just enjoyed its brief 
boom ; but its hollowness has been quickly seen, 
and its followers have in consequence been 
rapidly dropping a 

The Industrial Unionists of this country, 
being entirely unable to think out for them- 
selven the adaptation of means to end that would 
be suitable to the situation here, have hitherto 
blindly followed in the unsteady footsteps of 
that peculiarly American organisation, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, and have added 
to the gaiety of life by their ludicrous attempt 
at copying that organisation, from its structure 
even down to itsslung. As things are going, 
however, the British Industrialists seem likely 
to be hard put to it for something to imitate ; and 
what will their “ Union” do then, poor thing ? 

The Industrial Workers of the World, of 
Chicago and elsewhere, goes from bad to worse. 
It still continues to propagate—by fission, for 
while the total number of members in all the 
LW.W.s grows lessand less, the number of dis- 
tinct and warring IL.W.W.s multiplies apace. 
This suggests the not impossible ontcome that 
in the near future the few remaining adherents 
of that idea will be each a separate I.W.W. unto 
himeelf. 

The General Confederation of Labour of 
France has also until now been a source of joy 
and inspiration to the Industrialists because 
of the theatrical policy of the Anarchist section 
which has hitherto controlled it. The English 
Industrialists, indeed, are fond of speaking of 
the Conféderation Générale du Travail as though 
it were a homogeneous body, when, in reality, 


it is, as its name implies, a heterogeneous ag- | 


glomeration of unions and federations, each 
with its own rules, scales of subscription, and 
the like and comprising almost all shades of 
political opinion. But with that fine contempt 
for democracy which characterises the Anarch- 
ists, they have, until recently, bossed the French 
labour organisation, notwithstanding that they 
are a minority of themembership. The “ bles- 
sed word” of the Anarchists is “liberty,” but 
not the liberty of the greatest number, for that 
would be democracy, and therefore accursed. 
Thus in the General Confederation of Labour 
the voting for the administrators is by group, 
and not per member, aud since the Anarchists 
are divided into many small groups, and the 
Socialists united into fewer large ones, the An- 
archist minority has been able to govern the 
majority. 

But now there are tears and curses in the 
Anarchist camp. Their candidates have been 
beaten, and by a majority which, though it ap- 
pears small, represents in reality two-thirds of 
the membership. Niel, an opponent of the 
Anarchistic “ Direct Action,” has been elected 
secretary of the Confederation. The Guesdist 
organ, Le Socialisme, is naturally jubilant about 
it, and says “Ihe Anarchist - Syndicalists, 
beaten twice by the election of Niel and of Thil, 
are again furious. ‘I'le Confederal organisa- 


tion was theirs. They thought it would endure | 


so for ever, but they did not notice that their 
brutal authoritarianism had ended by disgust- 
ing even their friends. ‘They believed that 
their electoral system would ensure their pre- 
ponderance for ever, hut they have been com- 
pelled to admit that even such a fantastic system 
may turn against them. And their chagrin 
equals their fury. ‘The coarse abuse which 
their organ, the J’erolution, pours out upon the 
“blacklegs” and “ traitors" who have elected 
Niel will complete their discredit in trade union 
circles.” 

It will be seen that with the decline of the 
“Direct Action" movement in France and 


| their own mental resourc 








America the British Industrialists are in a sad 
plight. They are likely to be left entirely to 
and the worst is to 
be feared for them. It is, indeed, inevitable 
that the neo-Anarchist) movement should, in 
every country in which it appears, soon begin 
to fall to pieces of ita own unsoundness and 
futility ; while it is equally inevitable that the 


, sound Socialist movement should, in’ every 


country on the globe, advance steadily and 
surely, even if slowly, step by step nearer to its 


| triumph. W. 


DEBATE 


WITH THE 


ANTI-SOCIALIST UNION 


» 


Ow Friday evening, March 12th—after some 
three months negotiations— the debate between 
representatives of the Socialist Party and the 
Anti-Socialist Union of Great Britain, took place 
at lottenbam. Mr. W. B. Farraday, who was to 


| have championed the Anti-Socialists, was unable 


to attend, and Mr. Urwin took his place. Mr. 
Tomkins, of the “Tottenham Constitutional 
Union,” occupied the chair, and on the platform 
were several speakers of the Anti-Socialist Union. 
Though only some five days were really avail- 
able for advertising the meeting an audience 
of well over 700 packed the Hall. ‘I'he subject 


| of debate being “Socialism v. Capitalism,” Com- 


rade, Anderson in opening defined those terms 
as denoting different phases in the historic and 
social development of Society, and said the pur- 


| pose of the debate was to show which was now 


preferable. Then followed a well-reasoned, criti- 


| cal examination of modern conditions, clearly 
| showing that capitalism had generated a “social 


problem” it could not solve; that, built, as it 


| was, on the basis of the monopoly by one class 
| of the means of life, the enslavement, poverty 
| and degradation of the other was inevitable. 
| Anticipating a request (which, however, did not 


come) for authorities as to the poverty and soon 
existing, the speaker gave several, quoting, to the 
amusement of the audience and the amazement 
of Mr. Urwin, Mr. Claude Lowther, President of 


| the Anti-Socialist Union, who had said, after ex- 


amining into modern conditions, that he “ found 
the workhouse the final goal of honest old age.” 
He showed how universal was the curse of capital- 
ism ; that while fiscal and political forms differed 
and religious beliefs were many and varied, 


| wherever, as under capitalism, tle workers had 
| to sell their labour-power, they were poor, and 


the masters —who robbed them—rich. Further, 
the anti-social form of society, reared upon the 
basis he had exposed, had brought us to the 
position of the “house divided against itself,” 
where the class struggle raged and women were 
pitted against men in the labour-power market, 
and children against women. ‘Thus was “ family 
life” prostituted, the “home” broken up, and the 
nobility of “human nature” denied expression. 
Socialism, on the other hand, meant a social sys- 
tem based on the common ownership and demo- 


| cratic control of the means of life, by and in the 
| interest of the whole community, wherein pro- 
| duction would be for use instead of for profit, 


and, the essentials of life being assured to all, 
none could exploit his neighbour. Upon that 
basis alonecould a society of free men and women 
exist, and a higher development, a fuller expres- 
sion, a greater enjoyment of life be possible. 
Mr. Urwin apologised for Mr. Farraday’s ab- 
sence, and said that, having had only one day’s 
notice of the meeting he had come somewhat 


| unprepared. He then declined to answer a ques- 


tion Mr. Anderson had raised, declaring “ I am 
here to defend capitalism as it stands.” Yet he 
finished by saying “reform certainly is needed, 
but the way to effect it is not to pull the house 
down because a slate is off.” He asserted that 
as in early tribal times people lived on fish and 
in mud huts, under Socialism we would do the 


| same, as we would only produce for use, and 


each would get only what the State considered 
necessary. In Germany the peasanta had worked 


| from early dawn ’til late at night for the bare 


necessaries of life, and tleat was Socialism (laugh- 
ter). [twassaid that labour produced all wealth, 
but it was labour aided by ability and capital 


| that produced wealth, and capitalists took great 


risks. ‘I'he means of production were in the 
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hands of a few, and Socialism proposed to get 
nid of them, but Mr. Anderson had not said how. 
Was it to be by confiscation, by issuing bonds 

d then repudiating them, or by compensation ? 

Socialism: according to Marx was a policy of 

iop, and strife against all authority, and 
Socialists were creating a false impressionamong 
the workers that they were being unfairly 
treated. ‘To-day they were free, they got wages 
and could spend them any way they pleased 
under Socialism they would have to take what- 
ever the State decided was for them. Claiming 
that Engtand had grown great under capitalism, 
he finished with the plea for reform mentioned 
above. 

Comrade Anderson now had a fifteen minutes 
reply. He at once seized upon Mr. Urwin's 
obvious contradiction involved in “ defending 
capitalism as it stands” by appealing for its 
“reformation.” Regarding early times and mud 
huts, he remarked that then no favoured few 
lived in palaces, but that all had mud huts, and 
under Socialism all would enjoy the plenty or 
otherwise that would then exist. He had not 
taken upon himself to guarantee all that would 
obtain under Socialism, but aflirmed that Social- 
ism guaranteed joint ownership in, and control 
of, the means of life. It was true he had not 
said how it was to come about, but that was 
not the question in debate, still he assured bis 
friend that Socialists did not believe in compen- 
sation so-called, nor need it be confiscation 
really, but the simple process of restitution— 
the people taking to themselves that which had 
been stolen from them. Dealing with wealth 
production, he again accused his opponent of 
misquoting, and repeated that labour-power— 
physical and mental—applied to the natural 
resources of society, produced all wealth, in- 
cluding the portion that afterwards became 
capital. The ability came from the workers— 
all the capitalists took they plundered from the 
toilers. ‘That Socialism was a policy of nega- 
tion he denied being a Marxian statement —it 
was an anti Socialist, an Anarchist one. With 
a reference to England's greatness he took up 
the plea for reform, arguing that as the house 
was beyond repuir, it stood condemned as unfit, 
and therefore must give way to a better. 

Mr. Urwin, replying, wanted to know who 
condemned the house. The only Socialist Party 
of Great Britain did not number 10,000, and 
was it going to bring about this great change ? 
There was no need for Socialism as matters were 
improving in all directions. Regarding unem- 
ployment, any man who had ability and was 
willing to work could get work, only many were 
too lazy und preferred to walk the streets carry- 
ing unemployed banners (Interruptions during 
which Mr. Urwin resumed his seat). Proceed- 
ing, however, he still maintained his assertion 
and argued that it would be a mistake to throw 
over the present system for one that meant a 
return to serfdom and communism. His quota- 
tion from Marx was from a German publication 
not yet translated. (Laughter.) Twenty minutes 
were now devoted to the speakers questioning 
each other, and here Mr. Urwin seemed abso- 
lutely lust. He definitely declined to answer two 
questions, and the others he had better have left 
unanswered, while Comrade Anderson's replies 
were so prompt and effective that they not only 
delighted the audience, but seemed to mystify 
his opponent. That good work was done for 
Socialism may be gathered from the following 
words with which one of the leading North 
London weekly Conservative papers concluded 
its report: 

“Mr. Anderson, representing the Socialists, 
laid his case before the audience in a most able 
manner, whilst Mr. Urwin did not seem at home 
with the subject. Possibly, Mr. Parralay, who 
was ty have been the representative of the 
Anti-Socialist Union, would have presented the 
Union's e better and to greater advantage, 
and it was distinctly unfortunate for the Union 
that that gentleman was unable to attend. Mr. 
Urwin was at one time compelled to sit down 
owing to persistent interruptions from a stall 
section of the audience. At the same time he 
created the impression that if the Anti-Socialist 
Union are to do any real good in their crusade 
against Socialism stronger speakers and de- 
baters will have to be sent to present the case 
against Socialism.” 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
closed the meeting. J.T. Bz 
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JOTTINGS. 
es 0 
Suminc up in the case of the United County 
Theatres, Limited v. Musicians’ Union and 
Bristol Trades Council, Mr. Justice Lawrence 
described the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, as 
“the most ill-drawn, inartistic, and ungramma- 
tical Act of Parliament that he had ever come 
across,” to quote from the contemporary Press. 
Yes indeed ! —and Belfast and other places have 
proved the futility of this magnum opus of the 
bour Party in that peaceful persuasion has 
so often been made impossible during strikes, 
while now the unions cannot even issue hand; 
bills asking their fellow trade unionists to 
support them by refusing to deal with black- 
listed concerns. Is this Act another specimen 
of the “adaptability” of the Labour Party ? 
They seem, in its construction, to have adapted 
themselves first-rate to the art of drawing up 
measures that are useless, thus proving their 
right to equal consideration with the old estab- 
lished parties in the eyes of all respectable 
people. , 
* * Ox 
But, of course, if they drew up an Act of real 
worth to the workers, it could not pass into law 
until such time as they acquired political power, 
or, at least, were becoming a real menace to 
the exploiting class. 
* Oe OK 


A. M. Thompson, the Clarion humorist, writ- 
ing of the Taunton bye-election (Feb. 26th ’09), 
alluded to Frank Smith “ fighting as an avowed 
Socialist.” The Labour Party Constitution 
states that candidatesand members must “appear 
before the constituencies under the title of La- 
bour Candidates only.” Is it merely ignorance 
or another example of the Thompsonian humour 
that allows him to mis-state facts for the glory 
of what he terms Socialism? Mr. Peel sought 
the support of Moderate Liberals by labelling 
Mr. Smith a Socialist, and the Manchester Guar- 
dian (Feb. 20th, ’09) said that the latter “is 
doing all that he can to combat Mr. Peel’s 
assertions.” The Executive of the Labour 
Party issued a strongly worded appeal to the 
electors of ‘launton to “ give Mr. Smith their 
support.” Hardly Socialist credentials, these ! 


* Oe O* 


Mr. Thompson also tells us that Mr. Smith 
“has polled more votes for Socialism than the 
Liberal candidate scored in 1900.” Well, 
Dangle may think 80, but when we read that 
the Liberal candidate at the general election 
telegraphed to Mr. Smith “ Hope Liberals who 
voted for me in 1906 will support you, who 
stand firm for social reform, and show their 
hatred for Tariff Reform, re-action, and the 
arbitrary power exercised by the unrepresenta- 
tiveand plutocratic second chamber,” and that 
“Mr, Chivzza Money advised any Liberals who 
are in doubt to vote for Mr. Smith, who stands 
for Free Trade and the building of social reform 
upon the basis of that system" (Manchester 
Guardian, Feb. 20th, '09), then, I think, we are 
justified in assuming that the votes cast for 
Mr. Smith are not even Labour (!) votes. 


* * * 


Mr. Keir Hardie sent Mr. Smith a prayerful 
telegram as follows: ‘“ May God be good to his 
own to-day and send you to join us. We need 
you badly.” I suppose the Labour Party will 
be known in future as “The Devil's Own,” 
since Keir Hardie, as a now avowed believer 
in God, cannot but think that all that He does 
is for the best, and He would therefore reward 
His own in an electoral fight. From which I 
can only conclude that the Conservative Party 
is of the elect and the Labour Party of the 
rejected. 

* Oe O* 

Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., in moving during 
the debate on the Address —an amendment re- 
lative to the unemployment “ problem,” said 
that “the House was on its trial.” I thought 
its trial was over; that it had been convicted 
and the “ Labour” members found “ guilty” as 
“traitors to their class" by one who now (for 
a consideration —-1.e., a salary) is trying to work 
the confidence trick a little longer along with 
those same “traitors to their class.” Sentence 


remains to be passed upon them by the workers 
at the next general election. Kismet! Bis- 
| millah! ’Tis fate ! 

* ox + 

The Suffragists had a “Self Denial Week " 

recently, in order to raise funds for their cause. 
Like most “denial weeks,” however, the denial 
portion of ghe business was done by someone 
else, and the “selves” received the funds from 
the weak. They announced that in Manchester 
their members would act as matchvendors, 
flower-sellers, confectioners, orange-saleswomen, 
and organ-grinders. Thus the people who from 
necessity are compelled to eke out an existence 
as street vendors will suffer an encroachment 
upon one week’s pence in order that the Suffra- 
gists may gather in the same. 

* OK O* 


If they retort that the women affected would 
ultimately benefit by getting the vote, then I 


| quote them Miss C. Pankhurst (June 1908) : 


“Our demand is the essentially moderate one 
that women occupying a position and filling 
responsibilities equal to those of a man voter 
shall be placed on the electorate.” 

“Many people are still under the impression 
that we claim the vote for every woman, but 
this is not the case.” 

* ok O* 


Let our women readers consider this a little. 
If the claim is made that the granting of a vote 
to a section of women would mean the exten- 
sion of the franchise to all women, they are up 
against the fact that the partial granting of the 
franchise to men has not yet led to all men 
being enfranchised. If the possession of the 
vote is the solution to the economic evils that 
beset us to-day, how can it be accounted for 
that men possessing the vote fight like devils 
at the dock gates to get a few hours’ work ? If 
the Suffragists knew cookery the vote might be 
useful to them, because when “hubby” came 
home penniless from his search for work, they 
could either fry or boil it (the vote) and feed 
the family on it. No, the cause of our misery 
as workers lies in the fact that the few monopo 
lise the means of life. Therefore unless our 
potential voters are brought to an understanding 
of this our class position, thus c ming to realise 
the necessity of abolishing private ownership 
in the means of production, we should only 
make our work harder as Socialist propagandists 
by increasing the mass of non-class-conscious 
electors. With a majority of the present elec- 
torate understanding the Socialist position, 
adult suffrage would follow as a matter of course, 
or Socialism would belie its ideal as adminis- 
tration in the interests of all by all. 

* ok * 


The true nature of the present Suffrage agi- 
tation is further disclosed in a “special article” 


“householder and an income-tax payer,” writing 
under the title “ Why I ama Suffragist,” says 


strongly in favour of giving the vote only to 
those women who have a property qualification, 
and so a stake in the State; but I feel exactly 
the same concerning manhood suffrage—that is 
to say, I think the vote is now given to many 
stig who should not have it, because they 
have no stake in the State.” Yet these 
people seek the support of our women of the 
working class, and indeed, with scme small 
measure of success, being aided and abetted 
in this by the ILL.P., which is, you know, er-— 
“ Socialistic.” 
* Ok OK 

W. C. Anderson, Parliamentary Labour can- 
didate for Hyde, addressing a meeting of the 
Manchester branch of the Civil Service Socialist 
Society recently, was quite up to the standard 
one has come to look for in the Labour Party 
leaders. After quoting statistics to show how 
the condition of the working class is getting 
worse, he informed his audience that the “So- 
cialistic legislation was the cause of any improve- 
ment.” Wherein the “improvement” arose, 
and also how the “ Socialistic legislation ” had 
come into being with non-Socialists in power, 
were two points he failed to prove. 

* kK O* 


“Everything,” the candidate went on to as- 
sure his hearers, “ was sacrificed to dividend 
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hunters. The captains of industry were 
falling behind in the race” (for dividends). He 
(Mr. Anderson) supported public ownership as 
the solution to the poverty problem. I could 
only gather, therefore, from Mr. Anderson’s state- 
ment that public ownership tended to take the 
place of the captains of industry, that the pub- 
licly owned concern had a greater exploiting 
capacity than a privately owned one, otherwise 
in a system of production for profit it could not 
make suflicient headway to leave privately 
owned ventures, like honesty, “last in the 
race. 


xe O* 

The intellectual treat continues. “The mass 
of the workers are landless, labourless, and 
propertyless in their own country.” How they 
can be landless and propertyless in their own 
country I, for one, could not see. Perhaps it 
was a Scotch joke. After long years of what he 
calls “‘Socialistic legislation” we have the 
above result. Marvellous ! 

* * * 

“‘Pauperism, in short, notwithstanding all 
that has been done for education, for sanitation, 
for the improvement of industrial conditions, 
notwithstanding the slight tendency of money 
wages to rise and the decided tendency of the 
cost of living to diminish, is by no means a 
vanishing evil. It grows it absolute amount, 
and does not even diminish in Proportion to 
population.” Oh no! that is not a quotation 
from a “ Labour” M.P.’s speech, but from the 
Manchester Guardian of Feb. 18th, 09. | Who- 
ever, therefore, claims to have effected some 
improvement by reform measures like education, 
sanitation, factory acts, etc., should answer how 
it acts, and in what the improvement consists 
of that leads to a growth of pauperism. Since 
increasing pauperism means that capitalistic 
exploitation is also on the increase, it remains 
for ‘ory, Liberal, or ‘“ Labour ” men, when 
speaking of what their respective parties have 
done, to answer why their vaunted improve- 
ments have spelled an increase of pauperism— 
i.e., official pauperism. 

* oe * 


Justice of March 6th, ’09, contained an article 
by G. Malton Bradford, in which we read “ We 
are out for Socialism.” And yet in the same 
issue objection is taken to a statement in the 
“ Reformers’ Year Book,” to the effect that the 
8.D.P. oppose palliatives ‘‘on the ground that 
they are calculated to postpone the Social Revo- 
lution.” So, then, a word can now be dispensed 
with, or one can be used interchangeably with 
another to express the same meaning. Socialism 
= palliatives ; palliatives = Socialism. ‘hen the 
8.P.G.B. is not a Socialist party, as it does not 
advocate palliatives, and cannot, on the above 
showing, advocate Socialism if Socialism = 
palliatives. 

ek * 

Victor Grayson, speaking at Blackburn on 
Feb. 7th for the S.D.P., thanked that organisa- 
tion for holding aloft the flag of Socialism and 
“refusing to change its colour.” Cirayson evi- 
dently credits the public with worse memories 
than they really have. If holding the flag of 
Socialism aloft and unstained be to act as the 
S.D.P. did at Battersea, Northampton, Burnley, 
Haggerstou and other places I could name, then 
the S.P.G.B. can plead “ not guilty.” We may 
be told that the actions alluded to were actions 
of individuals, for which the whole party should 
not be condemned, but as the actions were 
taken by them in their capacity as public men, 
the Party, by condoning and not censuring such 
actions, stands condemned. 

* Ok OK 

“A party having any regard for its principles 
should surely look to it that its able men- those, 
therefore, most powerful for leading—should be 
straight, even more than the ordinary rank and 
file -and hence, if they go wrong, should be 
the more inexorably expelled. A party that is 
worth its salt can always afford to lose a man 
or two without collapsing, but it cannot always 
afford to have a powerful leader inside inces- 
santly pulling the wrong way. Here, again, we 
ask, is the object of the party to hold together 
for the sake of office, emoluments, or party tran- 
quility, or for the sake of its avowed aims ?” 

“Factitous Unity,” E. B. Bax. 
x Ok Ox 
Your first about hits the nail on the head, Mr. 
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Bax. The fond hugging by the parent organi- 
sation of the many political prodigals and back- 
sliders, habitual deviators from the straight 
and narrow path of set principles, justifies us 
in assuming that “ party tranquility” is the 
object of the S.D.P., rather than “ its avowed 
aims.” 
* ok OF 

Grayson spoke of the “exotics” of Marx 
and the “ramblings” of Bax in his debate with 
Joynson-Hicks at Manchester last year. Seeing 
thai Bax supports, and the S.D.P. believes in, 
the Marxian exotics, 1 wonder why he should 
praise them for their ramblings. But perhaps 
they are going to form a “ Ramblers’ Club” 
—one never knows. 

Jim Broven. 


“FOR WHAT WE HAVE RE- | 


CEIVED MAY THE LORD~” 


20-———— 


Tue Workmen's Compensation Act of 1907 has | 
been, and probably will be, a favourite subject | 


for the lectures of “ reforming Socialists,” in 
order to show the influence of “ Socialism” in 
the measures passed by capitalist Governments. 

Not long since one of these gentry was lec- 
turing upon “ what Socialism is, and what it 
is not.” After showing that it is not “ spolia- 
tion, confiscation, and the dissolution of all 
social and domestic ties,” he proceeded to show 
what it is by pointing to the “ bits” obtained 
by the moral and intellectual pressure brought 


the Liberals by the “ ised, | 
Mo bess npon, tbe Liberals: bythe * organs | of the half wages, and so clear his liability. » 


disciplined, and determined Labour Party,” 
and so on ad nauseum. 

These “bits” of Socialism were the Trades 
Dispute Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, the 
Compensation Act, etc. The audience were 
implored to recognise the beneficence of Social- 
ism by recognising the beneficence of these 
samples (!) of the whole. Needless to say, this 
position can be absolutely smashed from a 
Socialist point of view. 

On the face of it we must recognise that (1) 


the Liberal Government had a majority power- | 


ful enongh to withstand the pressure that the 


Labour Party might have brought to bear, (2) | 
that they would not, being a capitalist party, | 

ass any Act likely to benefit the working class, | 
&) that even if any measure were put upon the | 
Statute Book, ostensibly as a reform, the certainty | 


is that with a little scientific investigation into 
its nature and experience of its working, the 
truth would be evident that either it was a 
political ‘‘red herring,” or something really 
beneficial to the class that passed it. 

It is with the Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Labour Party claim the credit (save the mark), 


and which is hailed as a mighty instance of | 


what Socialism is, that this article deals. 
Previous to the passing of this Act the law 
relating to compensation to be paid when work- 


men were killed or injured, was regulated under | 


two or three Employers’ Liability Acts, all 


equally obscure in their meaning and limited | 


in their scope. 


, . | 
It is an accepted fact that if any accident 
occurred and the case for compensation was | 


fought in the courts, the only persons who 


reaped any benefit were the lawyers. The em- | 


ployers and insurance companies had to pay 


out costs and compensation if the case was de- | 
cided against them; the workman or those | 
acting on his behalf had to pay costs if they | 


lost. The intricate meanings of the law were 


80 obscure that only one thing was certain—the | 


lawyer was always in at the end. 


Still it was possible, particulariy during the | 


few years previous to the passing of the last 
Act, for a workman injured, or the relations of 


one killed during employment, to obtain a sum | 
approaching substantial compensation for loss | 


sustained. 
But a change came over the face of affairs ; 
a change that was hailed as a veritable Godsend 


to the halt, the lame, and the blind; to the | 


widow and the fatherless child 

The Labour Party had so impressed the 
Liberals with their strength that they had 
passed this Act to satisfy their fierce hunger 
for reforms, and to stave off that evil time when 
the wolves of Labour, held in leash by Hender- 
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son, MacDonald and Co., would devour the 
capitalists. 

This Act, we were told, was all-embracing, 
and simplicity itself in its workings, and made 
it an absolute certainty that the workman would 
receive compensation for injuries received. This 
we admit is true. There is no denying the fact 
that the law practically covers, with but few 
exceptions, all trades, and the same may he said 
of injuries and diseases. There is also no neces- 
sity for a long fight in the courts, with all its 
attendant worry and trouble. 


On the face of things these appear to be sub- | 


stantial gains, but a closer examination from 
other standpoints, reveals the fact that even if 


the capitalists have given a sprat, it is only for | 


the purpose of catching a mackerel. 

Let us take in detail the case of each party 
affected by this Act. There are three 
man, the employer, the insurance company. 

Firstly the workman. Previous to the Act of 
1907 the law regulating compensation was a 
“mystery deep and dark.” So intricate, 80 con- 
tradictory, were its clauses, that it generally 
involved both parties in a fierce contest at law, 
and the result Was, of course, dependent upon 
the sharp practice of the opposing counsels. 


The party that could afford the sharpest gener- | 


ally won. Yet the workmen often obtained 
substantial damages,—damages sufficient to 
cover the loss sustained. At present, the law 
being simplified, the necessity for fighting is 
practically abolished. The workman who is 
injured can obtain compensation in the form of 
half-wages, and if the injury extends beyond 
six months the employer can pay out a lump 
sum of an amount that will bring in 75 per cent. 


This is the maximum: the day of real com- 
pensation is gone. There is no need to fight 
now. Out of the generosity of his heart the 
capitalist gives half wages—half of what, in the 
majority of cases, is merely a bare subsistance. 

In the event of aclear case of wilful negli- 
gence on the employer’s part, the workman may 
still sue under the old law, and supposing he 
gains the day, even, the half wages is the maxi- 
mum compensation he will obtain. 

The net gain to the worker is the almost cer- 


tain compensation (so far as it goes) with no | 


trouble to obtain it by fighting in the courts. 
On the other hand, the amount is never in any 
case above half wages. 

Secondly, the employer. In the old days the 
employer was not under the same necessity to 


insure, owing to the many avenues open to | 


escape from compensation. To-day it is neces- 


sary for him to insure in almost every case. | 


The cost of this is comparatively small, and hav- 
ing “ hedged” the risk, the employer becomes 


| absolutely carefree as regards accidents to his 
of 1907, passed by the Liberals, for which the | 


employees. He knows that in the event of such 
the insurance company will pay out the com- 
pensation, and it matters little to him whether 
the amount be large or small The result is he 
is more able to “speed up” production, regard- 
less of life or limb, for his financial responsibility 
ceases when his insurance is paid. 

From the employer’s point of view, then, al- 
though he is under the necessity of insuring 
more, he is able to reap a greater return, by the 

ition of the responsibility of working his 
employees under conditions dangerous to life 
and limb. 

Thirdly, the insurance companies. 
the old law the number of policies was infin- 


itely smaller than at present, owing to the | 
This is one sub- | 
Then the struggles in the courts | 


widér scope of the last Act. 
stantial gain. 
involved a tremendous outlay of money by the 
companies. To-day the necessity of fighting 
claims is practically abolished, and the resulting 
economy is another substantial gain. Further, 
although the number of claims paid is, and will 
be, greater, yet the amount of compensation 
fixed by law is so small that companies will save 


a large amount of money in this direction also. | 


From the point of view of the insurance com- 
panies this Act has come asa boon and a blessing 
they stand to win, anyway. 


‘To take the three positions, then, we find the | 


insurance companies gain all along the line. 
In fact one might say the Act was passed by 
the companies for the companies. ‘The slight 
loss to the employer in one direction is much 
more then counterbalanced by his gains in 
another. He is able to rid himself of all liability 
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the work- | 





Under | 


| even if the father was out of work. 
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by the payment of a small sum, for the acei- 


| dents resulting from the progressive “ speeding 
) up” made more and more nec 


ary by the 
increasing competition in the industrial world 
today, 

The workman gains the certainty of compen- 
sation, although in much reduced amount. But 
he also “ gains" the considerably greater like- 


| lihood of injury or death, as the result of the 


increase of “hustling " methods. ‘The Act has 
seriously diminished his opportunities of earn- 
ing his daily bread in the day when his energies 
flag, his sight fails, his hair whitens. Itisa fact 
that on every hand this Act has been answerable 
for the discharge of men who are rendered *un- 
fit” by the new conditions imposed. In the 


| mineand factory, on the railway, the building, 
| and even on the sea, the difficulty of obtaining 


employment by those who are in any way handi- 
capped physically, is getting greater day by day. 
The insurance companies can, and probably do, 
bring pressure to bear upon employers of labour 
so that they are forc&l to refuse work to those 


| who are most likely to meet with accidents. 


To sum up the whole matter, this Act was 
passed by the Liberal Government to serve the 


| insurance companies, the employers of labour, 


and, beyond all, to delude the workers, th rough 
their so-called leaders, into the belief that they 
had given them a great and glorious dispensa- 
tion that would help themin life’s bitter struggle. 

Yet this thing, this delusien, this snare, is 
pointed out by the reform-mongering crew as 
one of the “bits” of Socialism. One might 
almost paraphrase Madame Roland and say, 
“OQ Socialism, what frauds are perpetrated in 
thy name!” 

The members of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, schooled as they are in the principles 
of class-conscious, revolutionary Socialism, will 
always, fortunately, be able to open out and lay 
bare to the eyes of the workers these fraudulent 
reforms—born of the craft of the Liberal capi- 
talists and the ignorance and knavery of their 
henchmen, the labour leaders. There is one 
thing certain—the workers will inevitably be 
forced, by bitter experience if by no other means, 
to recognise that their only hope lies in a revo- 
lutionary Socialist Party such as the S.P.G.B. 

F. Hestey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. B. Sansome, of East Finchley, sends us a 4 pp. 
leaflet entitled “Socialism: A Great Fraud.” It 
purports to be an exposure of Socialist economic fal- 
lacies, but as the fallacies are largely the author's own 
the exposure is more amusing than instructive. Ina 
letter sent with the leaflet our correspondent says that 
he has already sent it to the Clarion, Labour Leader, 
Justice, etc, but those ‘Socialist’ papers were too 
cowardly to consider it. Mr. Sansome's ability to 
“expose” Socialism may be gauged from the fact 
that he considers the above named papers Socialist 
ones, while in his “exposure” he quotes the Liberal 
MP. Chiozza Money, the new theologian R. J. Camp- 
bell, the imperialistic, jingo S.D.P. representative, 
F. G, Jones, and Victor Grayson of the Labour Party 
as Socialist authorities! After that, anything! Mr, 
Sansome has spoken, Selah ! 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON—THINKS! 


It seemed to the bishop (of London) that the 
causes of drinking among the well-to-do and 
amongst the poor were almost an exact contrast 
With many well-to-do people the chief cause 
was want of occupation ; the idle -those who 
lived on the fat of the land and did not do 
anything -it was they who took wu) drink. 
When he turned to the poorer classes, it was 
over-work and over-worry the terrible strain 
upor the mother who had to get food somehow, 
Morning 
Leader, Feb. Sth, ‘OY, reporting meeting of the 
Women’s Union of the Ch. of Eng. Tom. Soey. 


IMPORTANT. 


Will all whom it may concern note 
that the Head Office of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain has been removed 
to- 

10, SANDLAND STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE 


(LONDON 


4th. 
F. Joy 
E. Fairbrothe 
J. E. Roe 
T. W. Allen 
. Anderson 
E. Dawkin 
*. C. Watts 
. H. Halls 
Joy 
Anderson 
R. H. Kent 
11.30 


hes | Crump 


“i . Fitzgerald 
MONDAYS.—Earlsheld, Penwith Road, 8.30. 
TUESDAYS.—Buttersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince’s Head 
Chelsea, World's End 
Earlsfield, Penwith Road 
Clapham Common 
Finsbury Park 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Tooting Broadway 


11.30 
11.30 
11.30 
3.30 
3.30 
11.30 
11.30 
11.30 
os 7.30 
Tottenham, West Green Cnr. un Bg 
3 


Wood Grn,, Jolly Butchers Hill 


WEDNESDAYS. —Peckham, Triangle, 8.30, _Walham Green, Church, 8. 


THURSDAYS. Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. 


LIST FOR ,APRIL. 


DISTRICT.) : 


25st. 
H. Newman ~ 
F. Joy 
E. Fairbrother 
T. W. Allen 
F.C. Watts 
J. Kennett 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Barker 
F. Joy 
F.E. Dawkins 
A. Anderson 
J. H. Halls 
F. W. Stearn 


11th. 

E. Fairbrother 
© JE. Roe 

F. Joy 

H. Newman 

J. Fitzgerald 
s J. Kennett 

T. W. Allen 

P. Dumenil 

E. Fairbrother 

A.W. Pearson 

A. Anderson 

F. W. Stearn 

J. Crump 


18th; 

A. Barker 
E. Fairbrother 
P. Dumenil 
A. Reginald 
A. Anderson 
F. E. Dawkins 

H. Halls 
- E. Roe 
F.C. Watts 
T. W. Allen 
H. Newman 
R.H Kent 
A.W. Pearson 


Paddington, Albert St., 8.30. 
East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, 


Corner, 8.30. Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 8.30. 
FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
SATUBDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Receivep— 
“ Western Clarion” (Vancouver, B.C.) 
“Weekly People” (New York). 
“Evening Call,” (New York) 
“Labor” (St. Louis.) 
“The Keel” (Tyneside). 
“Gaelic American” (New York). 
“Industrial Union Bulletin” (Chicago). 
“Westera Wage-Earner,” (Vancouver, B.C.) 
“The Flame,” (Broken Hill). 


COMMUNIST CLUB, 
107, CHARLOTTE ST,, FITZROY SQ., W.C. 


20: —_—_—_—_ 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


WILL BE HELD ON 


FRI. & SAT., APRIL 9th & 10th 
at 10 am. 
PUBLIC ADMITTED. 


..A GRAND SOCIAL.. 


WILL BE HELD IN THE EVENING OF 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9th, AT 7.30 


IN THE LARGE HALL 


ADMISSION BY TICKET to be obtained of | 


all Branch Secretaries or at the door. 


. PECKHAM BRANCH, . 
S. P. G. B. 


MODENA COLLEGE HALL, 


ON;PECKHAM RYE (opposite BARRY RD.) 


OPEN DISCUSSIONS ON SOCIALISM 
EVERY SUNDAY AT 3 P.M. 


LECTURES — followed by questions and 
discussion 
EVERY SUNDAY AT 7.30 P.M. 


April §4th.—Co-operation and Directive 
. Ability. H. J. Neumann 
» 18th.—Socialism and the Worker 
J. Crump 
* 25th.—Socialism and Race Culture 
R. H. Kent 


SOCIALISM : UTOPIAN 
& SCIENTIFIC, 


FREDERICK ENGELS 
A SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
THE AUTHOR 


WITH 


We are now able to supply this renowned 
work, so indispensable to Socialist 
education, atid. 


BY | 


| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


| HEAD OFFICE: 
| 10, Sanpianp Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 
| 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA A. Jones, Secretary, 8, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 
Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

BURNLEY.—J. R. Tomlinson, Sec., 10, Morley St., 
Burnley Wood, Burnley. Branch meets every 

e Sunday at 11 a.m. at 77, Parliament Street. ; 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8, at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from 9 tilT 10. Public welcome. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets every Mon, 


discussion. Public welcome. 
ISLINGTON.—AI] communications to Sec. Branch 
meets Wed. at 8,and Economic Class every 
Friday at 8 at 79, Grove Rd., Holloway. 
MANCHESTER.—]J. Brough, Sec., 2, Temperance 
St., Hulme” Branch meets Fridays at 8 p.m., 


Theatre). Public admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Koeller, Sec., 27, Thurman St., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON .—T. A. Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise N.W. Branch meets 
every Thursday, 8.30 p.m., at 2, Fernhead Rd., 
Harrow Rd. 

| PECKHAM.—W. Ween, Sec., 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD _DIVISION.—AIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. W. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
Mondays, 8 p.m.,2, Dalston Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road. 
Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at Gor- 
ringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction, 





Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 268, High Rd. 
WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 
; WEST HAM.—Branch meets Mondays 7.30, at the 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green Street, 
Upton Park. 


Avenue, Wood Green, N. Branch meets Ist 


Wood Green. 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 
The only translation in the English lang- 


uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 





POST FREE 


at 8 at Lockhart's, Walham Grn., followed by | 





at Lockharts, Oxford Street (opposite Palace | 


TOTTENHAM.—J. T. Bigby, Sec. Branch meets | 


WOOD GREEN.—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle | 


and 3rd Mondays at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, | 
| principles, and request enrolment as a member 
| of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


lid. 


THE ~ 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means 4nd instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

‘That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-clasa, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

- Tue Sociauist Party or Great Briratn, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


—0:—— 


To the Secretary, 





Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 


Signature 


Address 


| Srectat Nore.—This form cannot be accepted if de 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 


complete column must be handed to branch See. 





“Printed by A. Jacomb,{Globe Press, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britain, and published at 10, Sandland 


‘Street, London. 
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WHY THIS RESIGNATION? 


THE 


Taere is great to doin the land. The papers — 
particularly the Liberal papers —are discussing 
the “ grave situation,” the “ crisis reached.” Is 
there another “ Patten ring” or “wheat corner”? 
Nothing so desperate —scarcely a storm ina tea- 
cup; but, as shall see, it is to the interest of 
certain individuals and a certain Party to make 
it aj r important. 

Your: prominent members of the I.L.P. have 
resigned from the National Administrative Coun- 
cil to which they were just elected. They are 
J. Keir Hardie, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden and Bruce Glasier. The first three 
were elected by large majorities. Then why have 
they resigned ? Being no confident of any of the 
parties named I cannot claim to have “ inside 
information,” but the information at the dispo- 
sal of the “ outsider ” is quite sufficient to give 
the answer. 

On the surface the reason given was the refer- 
ring back of certain paragraphs in the N.A.C. 
Report dealing with Grayson'a_ position as an 
official lecturer for the I.L.P. Grayson protested 
that the “ paragraphs were entirely unjust and 
wrongly coloured,” and it was decided after dis- 
cussion to refer the paragraphs back by 217 
votes to 194. This occurred on Monday. 

On Tuesday the Chairman (J. R. MacDonald) 
stated that “they (the N.A.C.) had had a trying 
time for the last twelve months owing to the 
growth of a movement of irresponsibility in the 
Party. It was an impossibilist movemnt unfair 
to the Parliamentary members of the Party,” 
Labour Leader, April 16), and after referring to 
the matter of the paragraphs, said the above four 
members had decided to resign from the N. A.C. 
and fight the matter from the rank and file. 

After long discussion a resolution endorsing 
the policy of the N.A.C. and expressing confi- 
dence in the four members concerned, and re- 
questing the withdrawal of their resignations 
vas carried almost unanimously, 

Victor Grayson had departed the day previous. 
Keir Hardie now indulged in personalities that 
we rather incongruous with his virtuous indig- 
‘ition at our “abuse” 
ward truth about him. 
demanded that a stand 
\ilued the opinion expressed by the conference 

would like it sent down to all the branches, 


He said “ self-respect 


*specially to those where there was that small, | 
s (Labour | 


ing, semi-lisruptive element” 
euler). However, the quartette decided to ad 
re to their resignations. 
‘f course, they have since issued a m inifesto, 
has Grayson. The latter, of course, views the 
tmost, if not entirely, asa personal matter 
n himself aud the “four.” Still he main 
E's his position re the paragraphs, and it is 
ysathicant that no real answer has been attempied 
Niven the toadying apologist for the N.A Cc, W 
‘art, can only deal with it from the personal 


IL.P. AND 








when we tell the awk- | 


hould be made. He | 


— 10: 





standpoint. He says (Clarion, April 16) “The 
N.A.C. had after a certain date in last November, 
refused to organise meetings under their auspi- 
ces for Victor Grayson. And in this report they 
explained why. Grayson challenged the accu- 
racy of the explanation. The conference, which 
only an hour before had re-elected the very mem- 
bers responsible for that explanation, now ac- 
cepted Grayson’s view in preference to that of 
their newly appointed representatives. The situ- 
ation had become intolerable. They had no alter- 
native but toresign.” Thereis noattempt to show 
the N.A.C. had even tried to refute Grayson. 
The “ Big Four” in their manifesto say that a 
section of “Socialist opinion” has been growing 
up whose attitude “can best be illustrated by a 
quotation from a recently published essay en- 
titled ‘ The Problem of Parliament,’ by Grayson 
and Taylor,” part of which follows » “ The basis 
of the Socialist Party must be the LL.P., S.D.F., 
the Clarion Scouts, and, if it can be brought to 
the i up its political mind, the 


ay the quartette, “stand out 
in this official” (why official “ pronouncement, 


Ist, that the trade unions ch are the only 


expression of genuine class consciousness the | 


workers of Great Britain have hitherto evolved, 
are to be rigidly excluded from the new party ; 
Zod, that this new Socialist Party is not to con- 
cern itself with the advancement of labour.” 
(Labour Leader, April 16.) 

From which it seems that at last the “Big Four” 
agree with us, first, that ¢ consciousness is 
te essential of a Socialist ty, and secondly, 
that the LL.P., S.D.P., Fabian Society, Clarion 
Scouts, etc., are not class conscious and therefore 
cannot be Socialist. How often have they called 
us names for saying exactly the same thing! 
and now, they the favoured and petted, tell the 
rink and file of the LL.P. that we were c wrrect, 
and their's i nisation ! 

tement as applied to trade unions, of 
is utterly incorrect 
that this movement has 
say what isnot true. Ever since 


Is to 
“ourth 


Clause” wrangle there has been a section in the 


LLP. opposed w some, at least, of the tactics of 
of the oficial clique. Russell Sinart. in. his 
letter to the Labour Leader 231.09, 
nearly gives the game away, altho: 

the stupid statement rea movement 
up. 


growing 


He says “There has arisen in the move. 


ment a revolt which has nothing whatever to do. | 


with the personalities of our leaders or the prin 
ciples of the Party [tis directed : nst 
thecabinet or caueus system Which enables afew 
2 control of tl ich 
leaders 


clever men to have ¢ 


and drive the passe: rs where the 


please. 
Further on he says “For the last. few years 


the Junta pursued a polley which lad steadily 
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onee more | 
he repeats | 


| adopte 


and reiovine all 


ITS LEADERS. 


and stealthily deprived the branches of their 
autonomy and increased the power of the centre. 
The caucus had control of every wire. The ex- 
exchequer was in its hands; it selected the con- 
stituencies to be fought ; it decided who were to 
be the candidates. We were not allowed to con- 
test even when the Labour Party had declined 
to fight, and we ourselves found all the money, 
Even now we cannot work or vote for a Social- 
ist candidate if the organisation responsible is 
not affiliated to the Labour Party. 

“ But with themselves it is another matter. 
In all their political work they claim unrestricted 
liberty, passive obedience from the rank and file. 
It would be scarcely credited by our Continental 
comrades that they (the J unta) make no attempt 
to present a Parliamentary report or discuss the 
past Parliamentary actions of the M.P.s,” 

In support of this it may be noted that Keir 
Hardie said at the Conference, “If the Labour 
Party to be saved from ruin the last word 
respecting thiree-cornered contests must rest 
with the Executive.” 

To get at the root of t 
the ground of some of th 
that block the 


The absurdity of this e 
meant is shown by the fact that only 8 votes were 
ist against the Alliance (of L.L.P. and L.P.) to 
for it. [t cannot be fear of Grayson per- 
sonally, as the Conference almost unanimously 
passed a vote of confidence in the “ Big Four” 
and even reinstated the paragraphs over which 
the squabble took place. The inadequacy of 
the statement in their manifesto is given above, 
What remains 2? First some Significant vot- 
ing at the Conference, in which a respectable 
gainst the official clique 
time. Now take a fact or two outside the Cone 
ference. As we have proved in our Manifesto and 
“ March °O6) there exists an arrangement, 
ders of the LL.P2 and LP. and 
Whereby seats are not only 


minority voted 


aberal Party 
left open for Labour candidates, but active Lib- 
eral support is to be given them. The kicking 
over the traces by those outside the arrange. 
ment, ats at Colne Valley, Neweastle, ete 
called forth indignant protests from the Lib 
viey declire the uselessness of bargaining 
lowers 


Press 
with leaders who cannot make their 
Keep their compacts. Then happens the greatest 
verment has ever seen in the 
and 


fiasco the Labour in 


Croydoa lection, where the “sane safe’ 


big cons,” 


Habe 


man, Prank Smith assisted bvall the 

the Labour Party, rannine 

our” candi hue, in favour of “1 

Bill, Vayiiion of Land Values, 

doubtas to his: 

jon address VM 
rool the Salvati 


stating to his oh 


vice as a commissi \rmy 


Make i useless to denounce mess an Mtheist and 
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THE CAPITALIST CLASS. 


By KARL KAUTSKY. 


Specially translated for the Socialist Party of Great Britain and approved 
by the Author. 


8. ECONOMIC CRISES (continued). 


We have explained at the beginning of this chapter that under the 
domination of large industry, industrial capital comes always to the 
fore and increasingly dominates capitalist production. Within capi- 
talist industry itself, however, special branches of industry become the 
leading ones, particularly the textile and iron industries. If one of 
them receives a special impetus, as for instance by the opening up of a 
new extensive market, like China, or by the sudden taking in hand of 
the construction of a large railway line, for example in America, that 
particular branch of industry does not only expand, but it communi- 
cates the impetus thus received immediately to the entire economic 
structure of society. The capitalists extend their concerns, establish 
new ones, and thus increase the use of raw material and accessories ; | 
new workers are engaged, while at the same time ground-rents, profits 
and wages rise. The demand for various ccmmodities increases, while 
different industries begin to participate in the economic improvement, 
which ultimately becomes a general one. Then every mnderiar ing 
seems bound to succeed, confidence is blindly bestowed and unlimite: 
credit given; anybody possessed of money endeavours to invest it 
profitably, and everyone participating in interest and profit, which are 
rapidly rising, seeks to transform some of it into capital. At such 
periods a general state of elation prevails. 

In the meantime production has grown enormously and the 
increased demand of the market has been satisfied ; yet production 
continues. One capitalist knows nothing of the other, and even if the 
one or the other of them in sober moments has misgivings, these are 
stifled by the necessity of utilising the fluctuations of the market and of 
keeping pace with competition. The hindmost is severely bitten. To 
dispose of the additionally produced commodities becomes an increas- 
ingly difficult and slower process ; the stock-rooms of the warehouses 
become full, but the ecstacy caused by the spell of prosperity continues. 
Then comes the time that one of the commercial houses is to pay for 
the goods which it had purchased months before from the manufacturer 
on credit. The goods are still unsold ; it possesses the gcods but not the 
money ; it cannot fulfil its obligations; it goes bankrupt. But the 
manufacturer, too, has to discharge his financial responsibilities: as 
his debtors cannot pay, he too must fail. One bankruptcy succeeds 
another. A gen panic ensues; the previous blind confidence is | 
superseded by distrust quite as blind ; the panic spreads in all direc- 
tions, causing financial ruin everywhere. 

The entire economic foundation of society is profoundly shaken. 
Every undertaking which is not firmly established collapses. Not only 
the fraudulent undertakings are ruined, but also all those which at 
ordinary times have just managed to keep above water ; during periods 
of crisis the expropriation of peasants, handicraftsmen and small capi- 
talists proceeds at a more rapid rate than at other times. But also 
many a large capitalist fails, and no one is certain of escaping ruin in 
the general collapse. And those among the large capitalists who 
happen to survive, participate liberally in the spoil ; during periods of 
crisis not only the expropriation of ‘‘small men,” but also the concen- 
tration of concerns into fewer hands and the extension of large fortunes 
proceeds more easily than at other times. 

But no one knows whether he will survive the crisis ; and while it 
lasts, and until euch time as commerce has again to some extent 
assumed its ordinary aspect, all the terrors of the present method of 
production are prevailing to an extreme degree; insecurity, want, 

rostitution and crime increase. Thcusands starve or freeze to death, 
Pecatiss they have produced too much food, clothing and shelter. Then 
it is demonstrated most vividly, that the present productive forces are 
becoming less and less compatible with commodity production, and that 
the private ownership of the means of production become an ever 
greater curse, above all for the propertyless, but ultimately also for 
many of the propertied class. 

Some economists expect that Combines will bring about the aboli- 
tion of crises. Nothing is more erroneous than such a view. 

The regulation of production by the Combines presupposes, above 
all, that they embrace all the important branches of production and are 
built up on an international basis, that is to say, that they extend over 
all the countries where the capitalist mode of production prevails. Until 
now there does not exist a single completely international Combine in 
any one branch of industry, which could be taken asa criterion of the + 
entire economic structure of society. International Combines are most 
difficult to establish and as difficult to maintain. Marx already remarked 
some fifty years ago, that not only competition created monopoly, but 
monopoly created competition. ‘The larger the profit derived by a number 
of firms from a Combine, the greater the danger of a powerful outside 
capitalist endeavouring to deprive them of these profits by establishing 
a competitive concern 

The Combines and Trusts themselves become the object and cause 
of commercial speculations. They constitute the highest form of Joint 
Stock proprietorship, and admittedly make it possible to carry swindling 
to its very extreme, While the era of swindling from 1871 to 1872) was 
an era of Joint Stock Companies, the latest era of swindling, viz., from 

1899 to 1900, was an era of jlishing Combines and Trusts, particu- 
larly in the United States, Combines as a rule fail in preventing over 
production. Their main object with regard to over-production does not , 
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consist of preventing it, but of transferring its consequence from the- 
capitalists to the workers and consumers. 
of assisting the large capitalists in living through crises, by restricting 


They exist for the purpose- 


production at certain times and discharging workmen, etc., without, 
however, interfering with profits. But let us suppose the improbable 
happens, namely, that within a certain period it would be possible to- 


organise the large world-industries in Combines internationally and 


rigidly disciplined. What would be the consequence? (Competition 
among the capitalists in the same branch of industry would thereby, 
even in the mgst favourable case, be abolished only in one direction. It 
would here lad us too far to inquire into the consequences which must 
arise from the remaining sides of competition. But one point may here 
be considered, namely,—the more the competition among the different 
owners of concerns in the same branch of industry disappears, the 
greater becomes the contest between them and the owners of concerns 
in those other branches of industry dependent upon their goods. While 
the struggle between the individual producers in the same industry 
ceases, the struggle between producers—the latter word taken in its 
widest rense—becomes more acute. In this sense each prcducer is- 
ccnsumer ; the cotton spinner, for instance, apart {rom his personal con- 
sumpticn, is consumer of cotton, coals, machines, oil, etc. The whole- 
capitalist class would then no longer be divided into single individuals, 
but into sections fighting one another most bitterly. 

To-day each capitalist endeavours to produce as much as possible 
and to put on the market as many commcdities as possible ; because - 
the more commodities there are the more profit, under otherwise equal 
conditions. His production is limited only by the calculation of the - 
possible absorption by the market and, of course, by the extent of his 
capital. But in the event of Combines becoming general we should not 
get regulated production and thereby a cessation of crises, as sc me illu- 
sionists tell us, but we might find that it would be the aim of each 
Combine to produce as little as possible, for the smaller the amount of 
commodities the higher the prices. The old practice of merchants at 
periods of a glut in the market, of destroying a portion of the existing 
commodities, in order to obtain a profitable price for the remainder, 
would then become general practice. It is clear that under such 
conditions society cannot exist, While each Combine aims at under- 
production, it has on the other band to force the other combines, whose 
commodities it requires, into over-production. There are many ways 
toeffect that. The simplest one is to restrict its consumption more than 
the other Combine is restricting its own. Another way is to call science 
into play in order to create substitutes for the commodities whose pro- 
duction has been restricted. A third way is for the consumers concerned 
themselves to produce what they require. 

Let us suppose that the copper-mines form a Combine, restrict the 
production of copper, and force up its price. What would be the conse- 
quence? Of the industrial capitalists in whose concerns copper is used 
in production, some would close their factories until more prosperous 
times, a few would endeavour to use other metals in place of copper, 
while others again would themselves acquire or start copper mines, in 
order to become independent of the copper ring. In the end the Com- 
bine would burst— go bankrupt, that is to say there would be a crisis. 
Should that not be the cise, the under-production of the Combine 
would call forth an artifical restriction of production— that is to say, 
also a crisis—in those branches of industry which consume the products 
of the Combine as raw material or as tools, etc. 

‘The Combines, therefore, do not get rid of crises. If they were to 
succeed in that respect it could only be that the crises would assume a 
different form—but not a better one. Bankruptcies would not cease, 
the only difference being that they would becon.e more extensive and 

not merely affect tingle capitalists, but entire sections of them. 
Combines cannot abolish crises, | ut are able to produce rome of a far 
more disastrous character than anything we have hitherto witnessed. 

Only when all Combines would be merged into one soall-embracing 
that the entire means of production of all the capitalist nations were 
contained therein, that is to say, only when private property in the 
means of producticn bad been practically abolished would it be possible 
to do away with crises by means of Ccmbines. On the other hand 
crises are inevitable from a certain point of economic development so 
long as private property in the means of production prevails. It is, 
therefore, not possible to proceed one-sidedly and to do away with only 
the harmful effects of private property while permitting the private 
property itself to continue. 

[To be continued.] 





“Why These Resignations ?"— continued. 
an enemy of family life,” polled only 886 votes where “Labour” had 
polled 4,007 in 1906! All the statesmansbip and explanations of the 
Jeaders of the Labour Party still leave this the most severe collapse of 
a “Labour” vote in the history of the movement. And, what is more, 
still leave it the unmistakable sign of the utter failure of their machi- 
nations, the emphatic condemnation of their policy. 

Things begin to look «minous. Evidently the Labour Party by itself 
is powerless to hold a constituency or the votes therein. Present seats 
are insecure, even with Liberal aid— without, their loss is certain. Hence 
their occupants must take drastic action—they resign the N.A.C. Victor 
Grayson is a convenient excuse for bullying the rank and file into allow- 
ing their leaders to make what compacts with the Liberals they please, 
and fo abide by them when made. His vague reference to forming a new 
party strengthen the hands cf the official clique. who will brand as 
“wreckers” all who oppose their bossing the I.L.P. Russell Smart is 
aware of this, but has his own arrangements to make. 

Meanwhile we go on with our work of propagating the principles 
Socialism, quite sure that in the fullness of time the temporary victory 
of the “ Big Four” must bring grist to our mill, as does each new in- 
stance of the treachery of those who claim to “lead ” the working class 
to victory J. Fivzcera.p, 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. 


——_9——— 


Ir we were to give from the pages of ‘‘Capital” 
one of the reports presented by the poor law 
officers as depicting the terrible conditions 
under which a portion of the working class eke 
out an existence, we should immediately be told 
that the report was given forty or fifty years 
-ago, and that since then things have chioged 
very considerably; that the position of the 


working class has been vastly improved, while | 


housing accommodation and sanitary conditions 

-are far superior to what they were then. And 
yet in the salubresus neighbourhood of Finsbury 
Park, situated in “ merrie” Islington, we have 
slums which were described by one of the poor 
law officials as a “disgrace to civilisation.” 
The following is an extract from the report pre- 
sented by Dr. Bulger, Medical Officer of Health, 
on the state of “ furnished rooms” iu Campbell 
Road, before the [slington Board of Guardians 
in April of the current year. 

The officer says the ‘furnished ” roams in 
Campbell Road can be divided into the follow- 
ing classes: (1) ciean, (2) dirty, (3) filthy and 
verminous. “In all classes the ‘ furniture’ 
- consists of a broken chair, a broken table, and a 
straw mattress on an old iron bedstead. In 
some rooms the mattress is dirty and verminous, 
and, uafortunately, it has bsea my misfortune 
to have attended some confinements under such 
conditions. . . . In some cases there is not 
room to stand between the bed and the wall, 
and io my opinion the washhouses should not be 
slet as furnished rooms. In none of the furn- 
ished rooms can I see the ordinary utensils 
-necessary for a bedroom. In many 
qooms there is serious overcrowding, and in 
many cases danger to life and limbs in going up 
-and down the awful stairs. For instance, No. 
—, as seen to-day, is a disgrace not only to the 
parish of Islington, but to civilisation. 1 should 
-advise the Guardians to see it as it is now, but 
beware of the stairs.” 

Mr. Edmonds, the Superintending Relieving 
Officer, also reported and gave the following 
figures: ‘‘(a) Front room; eight persons and a 
dead child; oldest girl eighteen years of age. 
b) First floor back ; (in July 1908) nine persons. 
c) Top front ; nine persons (left). (d) Top front ; 
seven persons, wife about to be confined. (e) 
Top back; six persons, wife about to be con- 
fined.” 

And yet we are told that some of the ‘‘ homes” 
-consisting of “a broken chair, a broken table, 
and a straw mattress on aa old iron bedstead ” 
were clein! But it is such conditions as these 
that beget drunkenness. Can we wonder at 
these people flocking to the brilliantly lit and 
cheerful looking gin palaces in preference to 
staying in the hellish surroundings of their 
hovels? 

And what will the authorities do? The most 
they can do is to condemn the property. The 
inhabitants will probably be turned out, only to 
go further afield to again live nine or ten in a 
room, with their broken chair and table, and 
straw mattress on an old iron bedstead —their 
poverty preventing them from improving their 
condition by seeking larger and better housing 
-accommodation, while unemployment, now ad- 
mitted by the Poor Law Committee in the 
majority report, to be inherent in the present 
system of society, continues to drive the workers 
Alown to these vile conditions. 

And what remedy have the board of Guard- 
ians, or any of the political parties outside the 
Socialist Party, for this terrible state of things ? 
Absolutely none! Poverty and unemployment 
are due to private ownership in the means of 
lifeand will continue uatil the workers organise 
on the basis of the class struggle, seize control 
of the political machinery and wield it in their 
own interest. The only organisation that is work- 
ing consistently and uncompromisingly toward 
that end, never having deviated from that course, 
is the Socialist Party of Great Britain, whose 
object is the emancipation of the working class 
from wage-slavery by the establishment of a 
system of society based on the common owner- 
ship of the means of life. This only can abolish 
unemployment and poverty, and all their con- 


.comitant evils. 


H. A. Youna. 
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ECONOMIC LIBERTY 


versus } 


POLITICAL POWER. 


=———0: —-— 


Betow we appen‘a letter received from ac orres- 
pon lent bringing forward the above point for 
answer. 


We read in © Economics of Labour" (H. Oielch) 
p 10, “attempts to secure political power without 
economic freedom meet with but sorry success,” 
and earlier in the same book (p 4) “it may aot be 
impossible to secure eoonomic liberty by the exer- 
cise of a mere shadow of political power which is 
possible in a state of econom c dependence, but it is 
certain that this shadow of political power hay fre- 
queatly eff-cted nothing in the way of economic 
liberty, while it is equally certain that m:n have 
never long possessed economic freedom without 
effectually freeing themselves fron all political, 
social or religious disabilities " 

Now it szems to me, to free ourselves from the 
slavedom we are in, necessary to first re Econ>- 
nomic liberty cather than exercise our “ shadow of 
political sower"in the hope of gaining oir freedom, 
and Queich’s remarks certainly support the opinion. 
I don’e suppose you agree with tnis, hence m: tak. 
ing the trouble to write upon the matter, yet [ will 
be obliged to you if you will pletse state your view 
of the points at issue.—Yours etc.. 

J} Eowin Garvey. 


Obviously it is no task of ours to defend or 
even explain what Mr. Quelch may have said in 
“ Economics of Labour,” bat on the face of it 
the statemants will not bear the interpretation 
placed upon them by Mr. Garvey. We will, 





however, take *his own assertion first, namely, 
that “to free ourselves from the slivedom we 
are in” it is “necessary to first secure economic 
liberty rather than exercis2 our ‘shadow of 
political power.’ The rejoinder to this is so 
clear that one wonders how Mr. Garvey missed 
it; for at once the query arises, “how are you 
going to obtain this economic liberty?” Unfor 
tunately we are not informed, and here we might 
leave the matter if it were only a questioa of 
meeting Mr. Garvey's statement. But many 
members of the working class are confused over 
the question of “economic” and “ political” 
power, and the coafusion is further spread by th» 
superficial, anarchistic propigindists of so- 
called Industrial Unionism. 

A slight examination suffices to show the 
essentials of the matter, and to completely meet 
the objections these people raise agiinst politi- 
cal action. 

It is generally stated that the capitalist class 
tule because they have p»ssos3ion of the means 
of life—the land, factories, machinery, railways, 
ete., which are indispensable for the produc- 
tion of material necessaries. This is true so far, 
but it do23 not complete the statement. On the 
land are notice boards warning trespassers that 
they will ba prosscuted ; over the factory doors 
is the legend ‘‘ N» admittance except on busi- 
ness’; in the stores and warehouses we are 
reminded that to take any article is called 
stealing, the punishment for which is prison. 
Numerically the working class vastly outnumber 
the capitalist class—according to one writer 
they are 38,090,090 out of the 14,009,099 per- 
sons in the Unitel Kingdom. Evidently, then, 
it is not the superior power of the capitalists 
as individuals that enables them t» re 
session of the means of life. Neithe 
claimed that the notice boards could, of them- 
selves, prevent a person going upon the land, 
entering a factory, or taking an article out of a 
shop. And this quite apart from the fact that 
even to-day a certain number of the workers 
cannot read, and notice boards would be useless 
so far as they are concerned, unless they were 
told what was written thereon. Whence then the 
control by the capitalists? How do they remain 
in the position of dominators? The answer 
supplies the key to the problem of working- 
class action. 

When an individual trespasses upon land or 
factory, or takes a loaf of bread from a shop 
without payment, the force known as the police 
is pat into motion, and the offender is hauled 
before a magistrate and dealt with according to | 
law —said law having been devised beforehand | 
all presently | 
ns too large 
for the police to handle indulge in these 
“lawless” acts, or come out on strike against 


ee $$$ 
manner to arouse capitalist fear, then the army 
(as at’ Belfast and Featherstone) and the navy 
(as at Hull and Grimsby) are called upon to pro- 
tect the capitalists and their property, and keep 
the workers in subjection. So itis by the control 
of these forces -and in the ultimate by these 
alone — that the capitalists are able to maintain 
their economic domination. ‘The “economic 
suprem: “of the capitalist class would be an 
empty phrase without the power to enforce their 
ruling. Obviously, then, the working class must 
obtain control of these forces before they can 
free themselves from wage-slavery before they 
can enjoy economic liberty. How are they to 
do thi , 

The forces mentioned are maintained ont of 
revenue taken by Parliament, which, at the pre- 
sent stage of development can, and does, use this 
very force to obtain the revenue. Thus it is seen 
that it is by controlling Parliament that the 
working class must get control of the fighting 
forces so as to use these for their own emanci- 
pation. This brings us to the point of * political 
power.” Have the workers this power ? 
answer is yes. The quotation from Que: 
the matter even more strongly, for he ¢ 
may not be impossible to secure econ mic li perty 
by the exercise of a mere shadow of political 
power which is possible in a state of economic 
dependence.” The workers to-day have far more 
than ‘a shadow” of political power. They pos- 
sess an overwhelming majority of the votes and 
it is these working-class votes that return the 
capitalists and their representatives into control 
of Parliament and thereby the continuance of 
the capitalists’ domination. The second portion 
of the quotation stating “that men have never 
long possessed economic freedom without effec- 
tually freeing themselves from all political, 
social or religious disabilities" is misleading to 
one who has not studied the rise of capitalism. 
The zapitalist class did not achieve economic 
freedom in the full sense of the term ’til they 
had obtained p litical control. Before obtaining 
political power they were subject to King and 
nobles. Their only “freedom” was freedom to 
carry on trade and commerce under strict and 
often very harsh conditions, with the payment 
of various dues and charges. The severe op- 
pression suffered by the Jews in the middle ages, 
when economically and financially they occupied 
a high position, shows how little economic 
possession is worth in the absence of the power 
to control its products. 

What has to be noticed is that those who 
were in economic possession —but not control — 
soon became conscious of their general interests 
and used every effort to obtain that political 
power necessary for domination or emancipation 
Thus through the later stages of Feudalism we 
find a continued and increasing struggle on the 
part of the bourgeoisie for, first a share in, and 
then the control of, Parliament, the struggle 
ending in the victory—in the main --of the 
bourgeoisie in the Civil War of 1612-19. Not 
until then were they ‘economically free.” 

‘To-day the working class are largely uncon- 
scious of what constitutes their own interests. 
They are thus easily misled by the paid agents 
of the cupitalist class to use the political power 
they possess against the real interests of the 
working class. While they are in this state of 
mind or education “ attempts to secure ” or en- 
large * political power" must of necessity “meet 
with sorry success” from the point of view of 
their own advancement. 

This, of course, is an answer to the Radical 
politicians who imagine, or seem to imayine, 
that it only needs the extension ‘of political 
power for the millenium to arrive even while 
the workers are ignorant of their class interests. 
equally fallacious is the anarchist teaching that 
the workers should avoid and oppose political 
action and secure economic liberty first, without 
attempting to explain how this is to be done. 
The Socialist Party, on the other hand, draws 
attention to past history and present cireum- 
stances to show how the ruling classes have 
maintained their position of dominance. — Prom 
these facts the impregnable position is taken 
up that it is only by the exereise of its“ poli 
tical power" that the working class will secure 
“economic liberty J.F 
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' their employers and start demonstrating in a | 


dumb propagindist. Push it along. 
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SATURDAY, MAY. 1, 1909. 


May-Day. 

The First of May is round once again, but, 
unfortunately, the wage-workers are not yet 
ready for that great demonstration which shall 
demonstrate, not the workers’ disunion and lack 
of class consciousness, as do those of to-day, but 
their irresistible might and determination to 
strike, once and for all, the shackles from off 
their limbs, and to annihilate the oppressor. 
However, with May come some sunny days, the 
tender freshness of young leaves and—the out- 
door propaganda season in full swing. Verily, 
Spring is a mighty ally of Hope, and your true 
Socialist, while rarely forgetting the ever-pre- 
sent horrors of capitalism, appreciates no less 
than his as yet non-Socialist fellow, the bright- 
ening ray and thrill of nature newly waken’d. 
To us its chief meaning is renewed opportunity 
for work in order that next May-day may see us 
measurably nearer our goal; well on the way 
toward our demonstration—the only one worthy 
of working-class attention, the Social Revolution. 


The S.P.G.B. and the Invasion Scare. 

“What's bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh” is a true proverb, and there is no- 
thing that better illustrates the soundness of our ° 
position, and shows more clearly the reasoned, 
scientific groundwork of our principles, than our 
immunity from the panics that to-day afflict the 
body social and politic. From the high Tory 
down all the different grades of capitalist parties, 
including, of couree, the I.L.P., S.D.P., and the 
“Clarionettes ", there is at present running a 
series of militarist and anti-militarist thrills. 

From the altars of the imperialist Tory and 
Liberal and the “Socialist” S.D.P., we are 
always sure of seeing the incense rise to the 
great god Jingo. From the motley group of 
arbitrationists who, although always running 
amock with their own particular fads, take good 
care to preserve intact the death-dealing wage- 
alavery of capitalism, we are sure of getting the 
usual amount of sentimental balderdash about 
“ human brotherhood.” 

Let_us look at the more important alleged 
Socialist organisations, the I.L.P. and S.D.P. 

From the former, composed as it is of Chris- 
tians, ethicists, Anti-Vaccinators, Anti-Vivisec- 
tionists, Humanitarians, and sentimentalists 
generally, we expect and get the usual outcry 
against “war.” 

The S.P.G.B. denounces war, but with what 
different reasons we support our denunciation ! 

The 1.L.P. is animated by a sickly sentimen- 
talism that is innocent of any clear conception 
of what war is and how it can be ended. 

Their campaign upon the political field is one 
with that of the Labour Party, which is one 
with the Liberal Party. The latter is opposed 
to the Tories who are in favour of warlike pre- 

rations of an extreme type. Therefore the 

-iberals are opposed to the Tory policy, the 
Labourites follow suite, and the 1.L.P. signify 
the same in the usual manner. Take an aver- 





age Liberal opposition to jingoism, savour with 
1.L..P. emctionalism, and the article is complete. 
From the lack of class consciousness, from the 
lack .of a clear understanding of economic 
forces, from the lack of a definite purpose in 
politics, arises the panicky anti-jingoism of the 
LLP. 

‘Then we take the S.D.P., and oh! what a 
difference we see. The S.1).P. never have aught 
to do with Liberals. Burrows of Haggerston, 
Irving of Burnley, Watts of Dulwich, answer 
NO! They are not sentimental ; they are scien- 
tific Marxists when the people want scientific 
Marxism, but when they do not, well, the S.D.P. 
are always willing to oblige (ride Justice, April 
18th, p..6, col. 2) : 

Lastly, but not least, have we not the ripe 
knowledge of foreign affairs that only Hyndman 
can impart? Hyndman, who has been the un- 

seen directing force of many a puzzled Foreign 
Secretary of State ! 

As a result we have the S.D.P. thinking and 
saying as do H. M. H. and Quelch. We include 
Quelch because in foreign affairs Harry thinks 
as H. M. H. does, and H. M. H. thinks as Harry 
does in home affairs and so returns the compli- 
ment. The result is and has been a series of 
spasms, born of panic, that has swept the whole 
organisation from the Olympians of Maiden 
Lane to the most insignificant member. 

So, as the political world is now agitated by 
the fear of German aggression, out of which 
arise the demands for “ Dreadnoughts,” “Terri- 
torials,” and “Citizen Armies,” we are enter- 
tained by a series of ponderous and solemn 
pronunciamentos by the S.D.P.,or by Hyndman 
—-which, in this instance, is the same thing. 

We have before us a copy of Justice dated 
April 18th, 1909. It is made up mostly of a 
report of the Party’s Annual Conference (rich 
reading, by the way), a defense of the stock- 
broking, company-promoting, capitalist, Bot- 
tomley, and artieles and correspondence dealing 
with the impending invasion of England by the 
Germans. We find that not only are the good 
people of Holland in a state of anxiety concern- 
the birth of an heir to the Throne, but the 
diplomats of Chandos Hall live in fear that if 
the desired event does not come off the “treach- 
erous Teuton and dastardly Deutscher” will 
clutch that land of dykes. . 

The Danes, too, are warned against their im- 
pending fate. ‘‘ Remember Schleswig-Holstein ” 
cry our Jeremiahs. And, most dreadful of all, 
the credit of England will crash down before 
the onslaught of l’ennemi “du genre humain,” 
the Kaiser. 

There's hope for you yet, Hyndman and 
Quelch. Blatchford and Snowden are now 
writing for the Harmsworth Press. You too 
are qualifying for Carmelite Street. Imagine 
the “ Organ of Social-Democracy”” in England 
concerned about the “credit” of this dear land, 
worrying about the “liberties” of England and 
of the small nations! We have yet to learn 
that even if the phantom of invasion material- 
ised the “credit” of the half-starved, sweated 
wage-slaves would crash, and if it did where 
would it go to? And our “ liberties ”— where 
would they goto? Pshaw! it is ludicrous! 

We have yet to learn that the “liberties” of 
the French workmen were taken away by the 
Germans when they conquered France in 1870. 
On the contrary those “liberties” were crushed 
by the French capitalists in the blood and 
slaughter of the Commune. . 

Does Hyndman think the German barbarian 
will lead us away to slavery after we are con- 
quered? Imagine the Kaiser entering Berlin 
in triumph, with Hyndman and Quelch lashed 
to his chariot wheels, as Cesar is reputed to 
have dragged Caractacus ! 

We know that it is our own bourgeois Jingo 
whom we have to fear. Our comrades in Ger- 
many know that this same class is their greatest 
enemy, and we know that this scare, with its 
attendant demands for warships and fighting 
men, serves but to divert the workers’ attention 
from their own wretched, slave condition, to put 
off the time when they will become class con- 
scious and revolutionary. 

The S.D.P., then, are really playing the 
masters’ game. Its rank and file are not class 
conscious, and follow where they are led. Lack- 
ing a clear knowledge of Socialism, and of the 
basis of capitalist society, they cannot see whither 
they go, and, as a result, are seized by the 





periodical panics that come to all who do not 
yet comprehend that basis. 

As regards the S.P.G.B., we know where we 
are. We know that in the course of economic 
evolution the struggles between nations have 
undergone changes. We know that there has 
been no war of modern times that has not been 
actuated by capitalist interests. Whether it was 
the Crimean, the American Civil, the Franco- 
German, the ltusso-l‘urkish, the American-Span- 
ish, the South African, or the Russo-Japanese 
war, all arose from the struggle for supremacy 
of the master class of different countries. While 
capital is dominant war and the threat of war 
will continue, our masters interests occasionally 
calling for it. 

The revolutionary Socialist organisation that 
grows as the toilers become class conscious 
ALONE will render war impossible. The I.L.P., 
the S.D.P., Blatchford, Grayson, and all their 
followers do not help toward this end. They 
help to confuse and delude the workers, perpet- 
uate their class ignorance, retard their correct 
organisation, and so doing, oppose Socialism. 

The S.P.G.B. fight all who oppose Socialism, 
Therefore we have to fight all these “ friends” 
of the people. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


0:0— 
Ir is most significant of the trend of economic 
development that everything that enters into 
the recreative or intellectual side of life should 
have become dependent upon finance. Thus we 
find that the Sciences, Art, Music, Drama, Liter- 
ature, etc., have all become subordinate to profit, 
to the all important question—“ will it pay?” 
Authors, musicians and so on are not allowed to 
produce the best that is within them, but must 
turn out only that which will pay. 

The latest extension of this development con- 
cerns sport. The “sport of kings” has for a 
long time past been dominated by the Alpha 
and Omega of capitalist thought—profit, but 
now football has entered the industrial arena. 

These reflections are caused by an article in 
the Football Evening News, dated March 10th, 
1909. The article is headed “The Crisis : Will 
the Players Force a Strike? Purely Business, 
Socialistic Legislation of the F. A.,” and is “ by 
J. W. Robinson, (International goalkeeper).” 

The first paragraph is as follows: “ At last 
the Players Union is at daggers drawn with the 
Football Association. I say ‘at last,’ because it 
has for some time past been obvious to all who- 
take part in professional football to-day, no 
matter whether they are players or officials, that 
a Union which is formed to look after the 
interests of professional players is bound to fal? 
foul, sooner or later, of a body which, to all 
intents and purposes, only looks after the 
interests of employers.” There you have the 
class war as applied to football, 

How long will it be before footballers in gen- 
eral realise the position, and having done so, 
determine to do their part in the struggle for 
class emancipation ? 

The writer of the article goes on to compare 
the professional footballer with the skilled me- 
chanic, pointing out that the former, like the 
latter, is “employed to do certain work and 
supply a want by a limited company.” 

Accompanying the article is a cartoon which 
is even more remarkable, for it is a pictorial 
representation of the commodity form of labour. 
It shows two bloated capitalists, one a prospec- 
tive buyer, the other a prospective seller. Be- 
tween them is the “ Pro,” his arms tied behind’ 
his back, and fastened to a long chain at the 
end of which is a heavy cannon ball. The seller- 
is saying to the buyer, “A fine fellow, worth 
£20,000, and only costs £4 to keep a week.” 

A little more economic pressure and the 
“Pros” will have to ecogiee that the only 
way they can emancipate themeelvee, and inci- 
dentally their sport, from the domination of 
capitalism is for them to fall into line with the 
international working class, and organise with 
them for the conquest of political power, and 
having obtained that they must proceed to dis- 
possess the capitalists from their ownership of 
all natural resources and tools of production, in 
order that these resources and means may be- 
socially owned and used. 

The nucleus of that organisation is here, in 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain. | H.H. 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 





:0:— 


Since Man left the conditions of savage existence 
behind him and wandered forth in search of 
freedom from the t; 
ruthless forces of 
progress are a record of tragedy, unlitten by 
any realised hope. For the few there has been, 
in each succeeding age, a crowning glory which 
has in its day, assumed the importance of being 
divinely preordained, the objective, the Purpose, 
of all phenomena, natural and supernatural, the 
end of every celestial movement, the final effect 
to which each pulsation of the cosmic heart, 
beating through endless space and timeless 
endurance, is subsidiary and a contributory 
cause. But for the many the centuries of “ pro- 
press have been centuries of bitterness, of 
en striving and of wasted life. The wheels 
of time, in their ceaseless turning, bave crushed 
each hope in its hour of maturity, and might 
be the mechanism of the mils of the gods— 
they have ground so exceedingly small. ‘Time 
after time have the class of subjugated labourers 
sought emancipation in the enthroning of a 


new class, only to find that they have but ex- | 


changed one set of masters for another, an 
‘old form of slavery for a new one, the frying- 
pan for the fire. 

But the student of the Marxian school nour- 
ishes the spark of hope within his breast. He 
sees, not, it is true, a purpose in, but an inevit- 
able connection between, the endless nnmber 
of natural phenomena. To him they are the 
links of a chain which is endless, and which, 
utterly void of any conscious purpose, cannot 
exist without creating certain effects. ‘I'he life- 
development of human races he knows to be 
subject to this chain of external causes or influ- 
ences, acting upon, and reacted upon by, the 
child of their own copulation—the human race 
itself. The idea that any particular stage of 
development, be it barbarism, feudalism, or 
capitalism ever was or is purposive of the opera- 
tions of the unnamed powers, is to the Marxist 
@ riotous form of the fancy, and far from ac- 
cepting that view, he regards each of those 
stages as inevitable and n to the one 
that followed it, and (the irony of it) all of them 
the indispensable forbears of that which is to 
come. 

He reconstructs the historic march of man- 
kind by the light of modern enquiry. He sees 
savage man, face to face with the same problem 
that scowls at the civilised worker—the pro- 
blem of obtaining the necessaries of life. He 
sees a population of one to the square mile pres- 
sing as hardly upon the means of subsistence 
as do one to the acre under modern resources. 
He beholds him there, poor painted savage, 
untutored and unknowing, the sport of every 
wayward wind, lean with the niggard season, 
overawed by the rustling reed, seeing a super- 
natural presence in every stone and cloud, 
gaining little else than fear from his mental 
elevation above the animals. But he sees him 
free, at all events, from that worst of all forms 
of domination—human domination, and that 
worst of all forms of servitude—servitude to 
the means of his own livelihood, the machinery 
of his own inventing and fashioning. If he 
bows his head or quakes it is before the mnystery 
of the tongued wind and the moving cloud, and 
not because his fellow has disarmed him and 
holds him defenceless at his mercy. If he 
starves it is because food does not exist within 
his reach, and not because there is too much ; 
because the population presses upon the means 
of subsistence, and not because the means of 
subsistence press upon the population. 

The savage, the student discovers, is a demo- 
crat, but not from choice. He is the creature 
of his environment, and his environment de- 
creeing that he shall be a democrat he cannot 


be anything else. Until the slow process of | 


evolution bas so improved the means of produc- 
tion as to enable the workers to support a non- 
working class all must be workers. Heated 
argument on the subject of the “‘six and eighty 
ways of constructing tribal lays” may develope 
into strife and the fortunes of war provide a 
top-dog and a bottom-dog, but the vanquished 
becomes no servitor since he can produce no 
more than enough for himself. The utilitarian 
spirit of the age dedicates him to a useful pur- 


nical domination of the | 
ture, the chronicles of his | 


pose, and, seasoned to taste and served either 

hot or cold, he ininisters to the comfort of 
| those who are, in a double sense, about him. 

From which it would appear that cannibalisin 
| is an essentially democratic institution, since it 
| depends upon the same conditions that support 
early democracy, and passes away when the 
means of production make a slave a profitable, 
and therefore a possible, possession. 

The student, then, beholds Savage man await- 
| ing the development of the means of producing 

wealth to the point of yielding a surplus before 

he can surrender his liberty aud take unto 

himeelf the respousibility of keeping a master. 
| But at length the accumulated discoveries and 
| inventions of ages—the discovery of the domes- 
| tication of animals and of agriculture, the 
| invention of the bow and arrow, and so forth 
| ~sets him fairly on the way. He forsakes his 
| old democracy, his ancient freedom, and em- 

barks on that long, weary journey of ceaseless 
| pain, about which we have ovly lately learnt 
| that it must inevitably have been accomplished, 
| Accumulated property, monopolisation of lands, 
| enslavement of workers, feudalism and serfage, 
capitalism and wage-slavery— each growing out 
of a former, each being parent to a later— such 
are the landmarks of his trodden path. Tossed 
hither and thither on the lap of Time, cuffed 
kicked and buffeted down the stairs of the ages, 
one fact only has saved the under-dog from 
utter extinction—the fact of his essential neces- 
sity to his dominator. 

As the means of production could not develope 
in the earlier stage without in time involving 
the people in slavery, so they could not continue 
to develope without changing the form of that 
slavery. Thus from handicraft production thé 
only possible step was to capitalist production, 
with its concomitant, wage-slavery. The machine 
was more economical than the tool, hence, in a 
system already competitive, was bound to make 
way. The more costly means of production could 
not be owned by every handicraftsman, as was 
the tool, and there existed no means of organ- 
ising machine production save on the basis of 
the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Private ownership, in the very nature of 
things, means that the non-possessors become 
wage-slaves. So was the worker handed over 
to the last of his bespoilers, to pay the final 
pence of the price of humanity's victory over 
climates and seasons and stubborn mother earth. 

For, be it understood, without this painful 
dragging of weary bodies across the wildernesa 
there could have been no advance from the 
precarious existence of early man to the fuller 
life of the future. Only by abandoning the 
democracy of savagedom was it possible, after 
exhausting in turn the bitter dregs of all forms 
of oppression, to reach the freer, worthier de- 
mocracy of true and well-ordered civilisation. 

Holding to this it would appear to be illogical 
to rail at either barbarism, feudalism or capi- 
talism, at chattel-slavery, surfage, or wage- 
slavery, at patriarchal tyrant, feudal bully, or 
capitalist exploiter, but experience seems to 
show that we may sometimes fly in the face of 
logic with impunity, if not indeed, with some 
solid advantage. Be this agit may the recognition 
of the necessity of the capitalist phase of human 
development need not prevent us determining 
on its overthrow. Rather, we learn from our 
investigations that, necessary as it has been, it 
was only so as an evolute in the process of 
eternal change. It came into existence solely 
as part of the unceasing motion which pervades 
all nature, is therefore essentially transient and 
must inevitably give place to something else. 
Urged by this knowledge, we examine most 
minutely every sign that may be granted us by 
Fate, intent on reading, in the path of the past 
and the trend of the present, the destiny to 
which the immutable power of events has pre- 
appointed our travel-worn and burden-bent 
class. 

We mark how, since man embarked on his 
undemocratic wanderings, class after class has 
risen to power and been in turn overthrown, 
and we observe, firstly, that each succeeding 
ruling class is environed by a distinct advance 
in the means and instruments of wealth pro- 
| duction, and a peculiarly fitting method of 
| production, and secondly that the conditions for 
| each change of domination have been gradually 
| prepared by the very system which it displaced. 
| Therefore we look to capitalism itself for the 
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key to the destiny of the working class, nor do 
we !ook in vain 

We see competition ever narrowing the circle 
of those whose intercst lies in the perpetuation 
of the present system and increasing the relative 
number of those whose only hope is in change ; 
we see the development of industrial organi- 
sation rendering increasingly unnecessary to 
production that class who hold all the means 
of life in their hands; we see the triumph of 
large-scale operations drawing clearer and clearer, 
the line between the capitalist class and the 
working class by precipitating the smaller fry 
of the former into the ranks of the latter; we 
see by the gradual separation of the owning 
class from production and their replacement by 
paid servants, the whole industrial organisation 
shaping itself for a change of masters. We see 
that, as there was no possible way of organising 
machine production on any but a basis of private 
ownership out of the conditions of handicraft 
production, so there is no possible way of con- 
linuing production on any but a basis of social 
ownership when capitalist development reaches 
its zenith. For, together with the fitting of the 
productive machinery for its taking over by the 
community, there is developing a knowledge 
and consciousness of the mission which the 
events of history have been leading it to in the 
mind of the working class. 

This growing knowledge is the gift of capi- 
talist development. It takes the place of the 
material force which had accumulated in the 
hands of other revolutionary classes and made 
their victory certain. It makes its possessor 
one with the evolutionary process. Thus the 
Socialist is a product of capitalist development. 
This growing consciousness of the class mission 
is to be one of the chief factors of the class 
destiny. It is the safeguard of the working 
class at that moment when the fabric of the social 
edifice shall fall about its worn-out foundation. 
Without it the destiny of the working class is 
chaos and hopeless slavery—with it the return 
to democracy, the resumption of the mastery of 
their means of production, the reaping in glori- 
ous possibility of all that they have sown in 
centuries of bitter anguish. 

Let us therefore, accepting ourselves as part 
of the historical evolutionary process, as ap- 
pointed instruments of our own destiny, fix all 
our present attention on the spreading of that 
Socialist knowledge which is the first essential 
of our accession to power, and without which 
our destiny must be as tragic as our sad journey 
to it has been. 

A. E. Jacos. 


BLATCHFORD, JINGO & 
PATRIOT. 


Wuere He may lead I'll follow, 
My trust in Him repose, 
And every hour in perfect peace 
I'll sing, He knows, He knows. 


When Pope Blatchford issues his encyclical 
he obtains explicit obedience from his followers. 
No matter what fad Blatchford for the moment 
may patronise, he is humbly supported by 
Messrs. Suthers, Thompson, Dawson and Bes- 
wick. When father says turn they all turn. 
Blatchford is a great one. He is the Hero as 
prophet. Clarionettes claim that he has made 
more Socialists than any other living Socialist, 
that he has effectually smothered Christianity, 
and of course is the editor of a Socialist (!) 
weekly “ possessing a larger circulation than 
any other Labour or Socialist newspaper.” 
Blatchford preaches “ Socialism” without hav- 
ing studied Marx and Engels; he teaches De- 
terminiem without having read Mill and Bain ; 
he initiates a campaign against Germany with 
remarkably finite assets in the way of facts. 
“Since God is responsible for man's existence 
he is responsible for all his acts.” (Bottom Dog.) 
Poor God! To be held answerable for R. B.'s 
mental twists! Socialism learnt from Thoreau, 
Dickens and Emerson! ‘Tactics learnt at the 
feet of Hyndman and Grayson! But our busi- 
ness in this article is to examine briefly Blatch- 
ford’s latest- the supposed coming German 
invasion. 

He claims that over four years ago he drew 
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attention to the “ German Peril” and our un- 
satisfactory defences on the East Coast. And 
Hyndman, Quelch, and other S.D.Peers have 
ever since been asserting it with a great weari- 
ness of repetition, Let us examine the quality 
of Blatchford’s “evidence.” On one occasion 
after a sinister reference to miles of quays and 
wonderful harbours capable of holding 200 tor- 
pedo boats, he made the reader's hair stand on 
end by a yarn that 200,000 soldiers ad prac- 
tised embarking at Emden. Obviously the 
preliminary steps of a mighty invasion : history 
was to repeat itself with a great German Ar- 
mada. But the Liberal Manchester Guardian 
took upon itself the task of abolishing this 
legend. It traced the story back beautifully to 
its source—the National Review and Tosy of 
Punch. What had actually occurred was a 
single regiment practising embarkation. Four 
days later Blatchford humbly apologised, ad- 
mitted that he had been duped, “had felt at the 
time all the difficulties,” but “had confidence 
in his informant,” and so on ad nauseam. 

But what an experience for a Socialist! To 
see a Liberal organ with clearly a larger know- 
ledge of the subject calmly, and with much real 
dignity, rebuking a popular “ Socialist leader” 
for his commonplace jingoism. I say jingoism. 
Take this as typical: “In the old days, when 
war threatened our fathers, it was the custom 
to light beacon fires upon the hills, I light my 
fire to-day, and it shall not go out if I can keep 
it burning.” When Blatchford, the creator of 
that outburst, was at Burnley a few months 
ago, he was raucously cheered for five minutes 
by six thousand Social Democrats, I.L.Peers., 
and the like. And this man is referred to as 
the actual potentate of Socialism in this Eng- 
land of ours. Last week’s circulation—81,000. 
Eighty-one thousand what? Jingoes, senti- 
mentalists, altruists, cyclists. 

Blatchford speaks of “this hour of national 
peril.” Mark, national peril, not class peril. 
Anyone who was the proprietor of a universal 
store in Liverpool, and there was a danger of 
the precious pile being shelled by the German 
fleet, could rationally be rhetorical about na- 
tional peril and beacon fires. But from the 
worker’s point of view the capitalists who exploit 
“this little isle in the silver sea” are of the 
same calibre as the capitalists who extract sur- 
plus-value in the Fatherland. Hasn’t Hyndman 
always been a defender of German working- 
class conditions against the charges of the 
Liberal Free Traders? The British Board of 
Trade, after an elaborate investigation into the 
condition of the German working class, con- 
cluded that it was equal to three-fourths of the 
English standard. And if the Germans had 
made an examination into English working- 

class conditions it is probable that they would 
have issued a like bulky report with the oppo- 
site as a conclusion. Why, then, this Clarion 
hysteria? Surely we have evolved past the 
stage where it is believed that Kaiser William 
or Edward Rex govern their respective domains ? 
They occupy the position so long as their re- 
spective ideas are in harmony with capitalist 
interests. 

Then let Blatchford spout and rave and 
declaim. Let us not be gulled with passionate 
sentiment about national sentiment and defen- 
sive ware. Hervé has well shown that where 
capitalist interest are concerned it is impossible 
for the workers to know which country is the 
aggressor in case of war. Germany asa Tapa- 
cious nation may be all that Blatchford makes 
her out to be. So the British lion is rapacious, 
the American eagle, the Russian bear, and all 
the other atavistic symbols of birds and beaste 
of prey. The attitude of the worker should be 
one of deliberate detachment from all national 
perils and quarrels. The ties and attachments 
we will defend are those created for us by eco- 
nomic development and the class struggle, 
namely: unity and solidarity among the op- 
pressed toilers of all lands. The Hyndmans 
and Blatchfords must not be allowed to lead us 
into the arms of the workers’ common enemy, 
the international capitalist class. Divide and 
rule has ever been the oppressor’s motto, and 
when the S.D.P. and Clarion crowd geek: to set 
British and German workers against each other 
they play the oppressors’ game, and thereby 
become our enemies, for they are misleaders of 
the working class. 





Joun A. Dawson. 


JOTTINGS. 


- 20: 


Kerr Hardie, M_P., told a Peterborough audience 
recently that “Socialism is the embodiment of 
the ethical principles of the Sermon on the 


Mount.” 
x Oe * 


Mr. Hardie must have been speakingwith 
his tongue in his cheek. If we are to “ resist 
not evil,” why do sentimentalists like J. Keir 
Hardie pretend to engage in combatting the 
evil conditions surrounding us to-day? They 
should be the meekest of the meek, and turn the 
other cheek to the smiter. Socialists worthy of 
the name are not of the “ poor in spirit” type 
of mental slaves who are to “inherit the earth,” 
nor can they “love their enemies.” These 
“ethical principles of the Sermon on the Mount” 
are beyond thc shadow of a doubt the vary basis 
of the LL.P., in which love of the capitalist 
enemy is much more manifest than regard for 
the interest of the working class, and whose 
leaders about equally divide their energies be- 
tween teaching the workers to turn the other 
cheek and imprinting Judas kisses thereon. 

* * * 


Further, a system of society in which no one 
took any “thought for the morrow” as regards 
food, clothing, and shelter, would hardly suit 
the present scribe, who is a little bit diffident 
when it comes to going “naked and unashamed,” 
and must confess to an utter inability to turn 
a deaf ear to the woeful wail of his “Little 
Mary.” TI havea suspicion that Mr. Hardie’s 
practice (or pretended practice) of endeavouring 
to better the present material conditions runs 
counter to the theory (if it has any theory) of 
the injunction “take no thought for the 
morrow.” Perhaps did some unlucky chance 
stop the payment of the salaries of the Labour 
M.P.s, theory and practice might come to be 
more in agreement. 
* oe * 


But the thought presents itself that this state- 
ment of the unimportance of material wealth 
indicates that the [.L.P. conception of Socialism 
is a system of society based ona cloud, where the 
elect “toil not neither do they spin,” yet “Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
them.” A spiritual inheritance of the meek, 
where the principal diet is a spiritual treacle, 
and where they take turn and turn about with 
their good friends the capitalists (I.L.P. “Object” 
—‘ Th» nationalisation of capital” ) listening at 
the keyhole to the “weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth” in the “outer darkness,” 
where the “ impossibilists,” who always were 
very devils for the tangible and material, are 
enjoying the very material brimstone, served 

ot. 
* ok O* 

Item—the LL.P. WAR-CHEST is empty. 
Comment—Blessed are the peacemakers. 

* * * 


The second reading of the Daylight-Saving 
Bill brought forward the information that the 
sum of £92,000 per annum would be saved to 
the railway companies, in Great Britain alone. 
The efficiency of the army would also be in- 
creased owing to the Territorial Force having 
more opportunities for daylight shooting prac- 
tice. From these two points alone we see how 
vital the passing of the Bill is to the working- 
class interest, and why D. J. Shackleton, MP., 
should be anxious to support the measure. 
With greater facilities (perhaps) for cultivating 
allotments there would follow a greater demand 
for these, which, as a result, would cause land 
for the purpose to rise in price, to the benefit 
of the landlord class. 


* *. * 


OF course, some readers may say ‘“‘ the work- 
ers working the same number of hours as now 
would not cultivate allotments to any greater 
extent than at present, because the days work 
under modern conditions leaves them no energy 
to doso.” This is also true in the main, but 
proves nothing beyond the Bill’s futility from 
a working-class stand-point. 

* Ok * 
Robert Blatchford (Clarion, March 26 '09) 








desirec a commission of enquiry composed of 
honest business men to investigate the facts of 
the naval scare (so largely engineered by Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman and himself). The honest 
business man is such a rara avis that there is 
small hope of finding sufficient of him to form 
a commission of enquiry. This commission of 
business and scientific experts is required be- 
cause “those who pay the bills should have 
control of the expenditure.” As the capitalist 
class pay the bills (for armaments, etc.) through 
their taxes and rates, and their interests are 
Opposed to those of the working class, then Mr. 
Blatchford, by his advocacy of an extension of 
municipal and Government ownership of trad- 
ing concerns, because the rates are lowered by 
such methods, has been guilty of opposing 
working-class interests. 
ee OK 
In a subsequent article in the same paper (April 
2nd) we are told that “the downfall of England 
would be a disaster to the human race,” and 
alluding directly to Germany’s preparation for 
war Mr. Blatchford says “we have either to 
fight or go under.” 
“ * * * 

I suppose Mr. Blatchford wants, then, to fight, 
to preserve, protect, and perpetuate the condi- 
tion of affairs pictured in his book “Dismal 
England,” and it would be a disaster to change 
these. Ac Bie 

* ok x 2° 7a 

I rather think Mr. Blatchford might recon- 
sider whether, in the long run, it would bea 
disaster if we were licked by Germany. The 
Glarion's editor should be pleased that the 
introduction of a regime which has had the 
following effect in Germany should prevail over 
here. My figures are from the “Socialist 
Annual,” 1909, and whilst I, as an S8.P.G.B'er, 
do not consider the votes polled to be Socialiat 
votes, Mr. Blatchford should find no difficulty 
in accepting them. 

Germany. England. 
“Soc. and Lab.” members 43 32 
Total members in Parliament 397 
Per cent. of “Soc. and Lab.” 
Members of Parliament 10°9 
Total “Soc. and Lab.” poll 3,259,023 334,920 


But I suppose we must overlook the ramblings 
of Mr. Blatchford because he says he is suffering 
from severe influenza, and among other symp- 
toms of that dread complaint I read that 
“co-incident with the fever and catarrh, and 
perhaps in proportion to the severity of the 
former, is a peculiar state of the nervous 
system. There is great depression and loss of 
spirits . + The mind is often affected, 
and the patient may become stupid and deliri- 
ous.” From which it seems that Mr. Blatchford 
has been suffering from the malady for quite 
an extensive period, and that for years past, 
instead of trying to teach the workers that 
“every man who owns a spade is a capitalist,” 
he should have been comfortably tucked up in 
bed, with “Dangle” and Suthers, as individuals 
who, having become chronically “stupid and 
delirious” have nothing more to fear, playing 
the part of devoted nurses. 
* Ok x 

Victor Grayson’s worldly wisdom ir not 
placing himself before the electors of «Colne 
Valley after his suspension from Parliament 
was shown on Saturday, April 3rd, when the 
District Council election in the Colne Valley 
Division resulted in not one “ Socialist” candi- 
date being returned. Three so-called Socialist 
seats at New Mill and Slaithwaite were won by 
the Unionists and Liberals, notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Grayson spoke on behalf of 
some of the candidates. 

* * * 

The Colne Valley election of 1907 (when Mr. 
Grayson was elected) was instanced “ ag show- 
ing the power of ideal Socialism to win the 
hearts of the people.” This was at the Edin- 
burgh LL.P. Conference on April 10th, 1909, 
but I make bold to say that Mr. Grayson, fron, 
whom the remark emanated, did not produce 
his election address in order to show the LLP. 
delegates in conference assembled, what consti. 
tuted “‘ideal Socialism,” and so give them a 
treat. If any of the following items which 
appeared on that election address are Socialistic 
it would be interesting to know which it is, 
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Here is the list : the Land Question, Free Trade, 
Free Meals for School Children, Government | 
Reform, House of Lords, Education, Old Age 
Pensions, Right to Work, and last, though not | 
least prominent on this “ Socialistic ” election 
address, Votes for Women on the same terms 
as men! Quiteas “Socialistic” as many a Radi- 
cal election address, is it not? No wonder 
Philip Snowden said at the last annual Confer- 
ence at Huddersfield that ‘‘Mr. Grayson made 
no reference whatever to Socialism in his address 
except to describe himself as a Socialist and 
Labour candidate.” 

* Ok OK 


The S.D.P., who are such strong opponents 
of ‘Secret Diplomacy,” also held their annual 
Conference during Easter, and after the Chair- 
man's address on Good Friday, the remainder | 
of that day and more than two hours of the 
Saturday sitting were spent with closed doors. 
Rumour bath it that the occasion was the wash- 
ing of dirty linen, and one is justified in the 
suspicion that the doors were closed because 
the parties concerned were ashamed of the pub- 
lic discovering how very disgustingly foul the 
linen really was. Anyway, nothing has tran- 
spired to lead one to suppose that, as the result 
of resorting to the methods of Secret Diplo— 

rdon, I mean a secret washing society, the 
inen came out of the wash any cleaner than it 
went in. 

x Oe OK 


Drat that bell! ‘Scuse me. Hullo! Yes. 
Exclusive information? Never pay for that 
sort of thirg. I can’t help—what’s that? 
Closed doors ?—know all about that. To con- | 
sider what? ‘The report of the Committee to 
consider the necessity or otherwise of co-ordina- 
ting and re-classifying the items in the S.D.P. 
programme and to suggest any necessary alter- | 
ations, deletions, and additions. Well, that’s 
their business, and anyway, that programme | 
of nearly 50 “immediate reforms” wants re- 
vising. Moral victory for the “young Turks”? 
M’perhaps. Good-bye. 

* * OK 

The North West Ham branch S.D.P. had the 
impudence to suggest that Will Thorne, M.P., 
should either resign the Labour Party or his 
membership of the S.D.P. Have North West 
Ham, Southwark, and Coventry Branches been 
comparing S.D.P. Rule 41 and found his position 
“illogical and harmful to the Party?” Me- | 
thinks it would be more harmful to the Party if 
Thorne left it. 





J AYBEE. 


OUR ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


— 04 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain was held at the Com- 
munist Club on Friday and Saturday, 9th and | 
10th of April, 1909. 

Comrade A. R. Snellgrove (Peckham) occu- 

ied the chair, supported by Comrade Faweett | 

ulham). Comrades Fox (Tottenbam) and 
Crump (Wood Green) acted as Credentials | 
Committee, and Stearn and Hutchins as Stew- | 
ards and tellers. The Credentials Committee | 
reported 31 delegates present representing 15 | 
branches. 

The report of the retiring Executive Com- 
mittee was then read as follows :— 


“ Comrades, 

“Since last Conference 44 Executive Committee 
Meetings have been held. 

“Detailed reports of these meetings have 
been duly sent to the Branches, 

“Although complete returns are not to hand, | 
we have to record the admission of 155 members. 
Branches have been formed at Burnley, Stoke 
Newington and Nottingham; but owing to its 
formation at the end of the propaganda seas n, 
its distance from other centres of propaganda, 
its Jack of local speakers and the severe local 
industrial depression, the Nottingham Branch 
has shown little activity. With the opening of 
the propaganda season Nottingham should not 
be overlicked in the provincial campaigns 
Excluding Nottingham and the Central we have, 
however, 16 active branches. 

“THE PARTY ORGAN bas appeared regu- 


Jarly, its circulation has increased, it bas been 
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| increasingly quoted by Britigh and foreign 


papers, and, thanks to the raising of the SS. 


Guarantee Fund, its financial position has been | 
Resolutions dealing | 


considerably improved. 
with the paper appear on the Agenda 


hitherto, the income for 1908 showing an in- 
crease over that of 1907 of over £35, 

“During the year the first 48 numbers of the 
Sociatist Stanparp have been issued in one 
volume at 68., and a goodly number have been 
sold. The second of the Kautsky series The 
Working Class—has been published, and the 


| third— The Capitalist Class—-is appearing in 


the Soctatist Stanparp. 

“A pampblet on ‘Religion and Socialism’ is 
being prepared. 

“Forty thousand leaflets have been issued and 
widely distributed. Taking advantage of good 
opportunites, 200 copies of Socialism: Utopian 
and Scientific were obtained from America and 
have sold well at 4d. per copy. 

“Propaganda has been carried on as far as 


the available speakers permitted; numerous | 


debates have been held, and representatives 
have put our position to many other organisa- 
tions. 

“A bye-election in the Wandsworth district 
was contested by the Tooting Branch and a 
gratifying vote secured by our candidate. 

“The Tottenbam Branch are now contesting 
an election, three candidates having been put 


| forward. 


“Two meetings of London members were 
held to discuss the attitude of Party members 


| on public bodies. 


“On the question of the ‘Oath of Allegiance’ 
the following resolution : 

That the position of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain in reference to the Oath of Allegiance to Par- 
liament is that the oaths and forms imposed by the 
constitution shall not be allowed to prevent elected 
representatives from taking their seats, 

was carried by 92 to 22. 

“The admission of a member of a Railway 
Conciliation Board was opposed by many mem- 
bers and much discussion arose thereon. Even- 
tually the following resolution : 

That a member of the Railway Conciliation Board 
is not eligible for membership of th eSocialist Party 
of Great Britain 


was defeated by 69 to 54. Upon these two 


| questions resolutions appear on the Agenda. 


“The actions of J. McManus (Earlsfield 


| Branch) being considered detrimental to the 
interests of the Party, he was expelled under | 


Rule XIX. by 111 votes to 5. 
“The action of F. Denevor (Central Branch) 


| in supporting an S.D.P. speaker resulted in his 


expulsion by 72 votes to 1. 
The question of the power of the F.C. to inter- 


| pret Rule I. by Rtle XVIT. to mean that they may 
| withhold a card of membership from any person 


whom they consider ineligible, notwithstanding 
that a Branch had by a majority vote admitted 
such person, was considered. A referendum 


; Was requested by Manchester Branc#, and a re- 
| quistion was set on foot under Rule XXVI with 


the result that it was decided that the F.C. has 
that power, by 72 votes to 8 

“Handicapped as we have been through lack 
of speakers and paucity of funde, we have not 
been able to do all we could have wished, and 


| being entirely dependent upon voluntary effort, 
| the internal departmental work may not have | ( I : 
| esting discussion (lasting nearly five hours) 


been carried through as promptly and efficiently 
as scme, not aware of the difficulties, may have 


| wished, l,ut despite that we are stronger than eve 


for the work of Socialist propaganda. Weappeal 


| to members to do all in their power to relieve | 
their officials by assisting at the Head Office.” 


‘The report was adopted unanimously 
H. J. Neumann (Treas.) submitted financial 


Statement for yearending December, 1908, show- | 


ing income of over £227. W. Evane (auditor) 
said the audit, owing to the illness of bis co-au- 
ditor, had not been completed end was unsigned. 
Discussion arose due to the Treasurer confusing 
asupplementary statement with that for the year 
1908, and it was resolved “That at future Con- 
ferences the Financial Statement be drawn up 
to the end of the preceding year.” Tbe report 
was adopted subject to audit 

A. Andersen sulmitiing his report, said the 
Party work had been curtailed owing to lack of 
speakers, and urged the need for new speakers 

The following cfliicers were declared elected 


| heartily supported. 





Gen. Sec., T. W. Lobb; Treas.. H. J. Neumann : 
Organiser, A. Anderson; Auditors, A. ‘Tunney, 
T. A. Wilson ; Executive Committee, Allen, An. 
derson, Fitzgerald, Gray, Jacomb, Fairbrother, 


| Halls, Joy, Young, Kennett, Evans. Cooper 
“FINANCIALLY the Party is strovger than | 


‘Tottenhan’s resolution “That dis« ion he 
allowed on every item on the conlerenc 
was carried by 2 

The item from Manchester ‘That any mem- 
ber of the S.P.G.B. elected to Parliament shall 
not take the cath of allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion” was discussed, and a resolution to send 
same to the branches for voting defeated 

Manchester's resolution re paid organiser for 
Lancashire roused little discussion, Considerable 
discussion arose on resolutions from l’eckham 
and Stoke Newington urging the enlargement 
of the Soctanist Staxpanp. Eventually Conference 
resolved “That the F.C. be recommended to take 
up the whole matter at once and report to the 
next Delegate Meeting ” 

Conference now adjourned for the Annual 
Social, which was a great success. ‘lhe World 
for the Workers,” the song written and composed 
by Comrade Neumann apd sung by the Padding- 
ton Choir was receiveff with applause to which 
the author responded in a short speech. 

‘The first item on Saturday was on the ques- 
tion, raised by Stoke Newington, of the advisa- 
bility of allowing members to run as candidates 
for Urban and Borough Councils. Woizinski 
opened saying that a-member of the Party could 
do nothing on such bodies, which are under the 
control of the central Government, and that it 
is useless contesting such elections. Bigby (Tot- 
tenhum) said that from the point of view of 
propaganda alone the policy of contesting such 
elections was good. Neumann said local bodies 
were part of the political machinery and had to 
be captured. Halls denied that local bodies 
had no power. Their power was limited, but 
such as it was it could and should be used in the 
interest of the workiug class. Many others spoke 
against the resolution and the conference passed 
to next item, which was “That it be an instruc- 
tion to the E.C. to take up the matter of estab- 
lishing educational classes in the centre of dif- 
ferent districts in London.” After considerable 
discussion as to the efficiency of such classes, it 
was agreed * That the iC’. be instructed to ap- 
point a sub-committee to immediately consider 
the organisation of educational classes, the E.C. 
to have power to add members not on the EC.” 

The matter of the publication of pamphlets 
arising from a resolution from the Watford 
Brauch was left in the hands of the E.C. 

A resolution from Tottenham to the effect that 
a report of the Conference together with the 
Rules be published asa penny pamphlet was 
defeated. The Conference then passed to amend- 
ments to rules, some slight alterations only 
being voted. 

Tbe Conference then settled down to discuss 
the resolutions from Manchester and Fulham 
dealing with the statement in the Manifesto 
with reference to Trade Unione. 

MANCHESTER: “That the E.C, in issuing 
subsequent editions of the Party Manifesto 
amplily the following passage: ‘That Trade 
Unions being a necessity under capitalism, any 
action upon their part on sound lines should be 


} votes to ds 





FULHAM: “ That the lines 25 to 27 of the 
Party Manifesto be taken out.” 
Space does not allow of a report of the inter- 


which followed. Fawcett opened on behalf of 
Fulham, and was supported by Comrades Con- 
nelly (Burnley). Neumann, Snellgrove, Wren 
and Fisher. Fitzgerald opposed, and was sup- 
ported by Comrades Halls, Anderson, Gray, 
Goes, Glen (Watford) and others. Finally it 
was decided to send both resolutions to the 
branches for a referendum vote of the Party. 

A resolution dealing with membership of 
Railway Conciliation Board was unavoidably 
held over 

The Secreiary read a letter fiom M. Baritz 
New York asking for readmission to member- 
ship of the Party. After some discussion the 
Secretary was instructed to inform hin: that the 
Party could not admit him to membership as 
sucha short time had elapsed since his previous 
application had been rejected 

The most’ successful Conference that the 
Party has yet held then adjourned 


roWoL 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR MAY. 


(LONDON DISTRICT.) 


2nd. 
F. Leigh 
Newman 


SUNDAYS. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 3 


sss 
mz 


Chelsea, World's End 3 
Earlsfield, Penwith Road 130 J. H. Halls 
Clapham Common . Newman 
Finsbury Park . Anderson 
Manor Park, Earl of Exsex - Dawkins 

Paddington, Prince of Wales 

Peckham Rye 

Tooting Broadway 1 


& 
pe 


Free 
888s 


>>pascaamD 


30 
6.30 
-30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


eigh 


1 

7 7. 
Tottenham, West Green Cnr. 11. 
7. 


Watford, Market Place 8. 

West Ham, Boleyn Tavern 11.30 J. Kennett 

Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 11.30 F. W. Stearn 
7.30 J. Crump 


MONDAYS.—Earlsfeld, Penwith Road, 8.30. 
TUESDAYS.—Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS. —Peckham, Triangle, 8.30. Walham Green, Church, 8. 


THURSDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. 


E. Fairbrother J. H. Halls 
J. H. Halls 
E. Fairbrother J. E. Roe 
F. Joy 
T. W. Allen 
A. Reginald 
- Kennett 

. H. Kent 
F. W. Stearn 
T. W. Allen 
a G. Smith 
. W Pearson A. Anderson 
Anderson J. Fitzgerald 
J. Fitzgerald F. Leigh 
H. King 
F. Dawkins 
A. Anderson 


Queen's-square, Upton Park, 8 p.m. 


Corner, 8.30. Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 8.30. 


16th. 23rd. 30th. 
H.Newman J. E. Roe 
F. Joy G.H. Smith A. Reginald 
E. Fairbrother T. W. Allen J. H. Halls 
A. Anderson E. Fairbrother F. Leigh 

A. Reginald H.Newman F. Leigh 

J. Fitzgerald A. Anderson F. Dawkins 
J. Kennett A Anderson F. Dawkins 
F.C. Watts F. Leigh A. Anderson 
F. Leigh J. Crump H. Newman 
F. Joy E. Fairbrother H. Newman 
A. Anderson F. W. Stearn F. Joy 

F. Dawkins J Fitzgerald T. W. Allen 
T.W.Allen A Reginald F.C. Watts 
H. Newman F.C. Watts A. Anderson 
J. Crump J. Kennett H. King 

H. King R.H. Kent — F. W. Stearn 
F. W. Steirn A.W. Pearson T. W. Allen 


9th. 


Paddington, Ilbert St., 8.30- 
East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, 
Greengate, Plaistow, 8 p.m. 


FRIDAYS.— Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 


SATUEBDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 


8 p.m. 











TOTTENHAM U.D.C. ELECTION. 


Tottenham Branch put forward three candi- 
dates in the U.D.C. election, and good propa- 
ganda work was done. The local capitalist Press 
assisted by pointing out that our men had no 
connection with other “ Socialists,” and leaflets 
were issued by the enemy stating that our nomi- 
nees would represent, not the ratepayers, but the 
S.P.G.B. After doing all we could to prevent 
non-Socialists voting for us the result was : 

HIGH CROSS WARD (Two Vacancies). 

Fremain (Tory) 409 

*Dobson (Labour and Progressive) 240 
*Cottle 5 i 220 
Kent (S.P.G.B.) 60 
Stearn _,, 54 
ST. ANN’S WARD (One Vacancy). 

*Taylor (Tory) 

Anderson (8.P.G.B.) 

* Retiring Councillors. 
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MANIFESTO 


OF THE 
Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 
Third Edition, with preface. 


Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
10, Sandland Street, London, W.C. 


From Handicratt 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 


KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE lid. 
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| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
10, Sanptanp Street, Lonpow, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St, 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 
Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

BURNLEY .—J. R. Tomlinson, Sec. + 10, Morley-st., 
Burnley Wood, Burnley. Branch meets every 
Sunday at 11 a.m. at 77, Parliament-street. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary, 7 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8. at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from 9 till 10. Public welcome, 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets every Mon” 
at 8 at Lockhart’s, Walham Grn., followed by 
discussion. Public welcome. —_— 

ISLINGTON.—Communications to Sec., 144, Seven 
Class Fridays at 8 at 79, Grove-rd., Holloway. 
Sisters-rd. “Branch meets Wed., 8, Economic 

MANCHESTER.—]. Brough, Sec., 2. Temperance 
St, Hulme” Branch meets Fridays at 8 p.m., 
at Lockharts, Oxford-street (opposite Palace 
Theatre). Public admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman-st., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—T. A Wilson, Sec., 90, Mortimer 
Road, Kensal Rise N.W, Branch meets 
every Thursday, 
Harrow Rd. 

PECKHAM.—W. Wren, Sec. , 91, Evelina Rd., Nun- 
head, S.E. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AII communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilfor& Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. Ww. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
Mondays, 8 p.m., 2, Dalston Lane (2nd floor), 

TOOTING.—P. Dumenil, Secretary, 36, Byton Road. 
Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at Gor- 
ringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—J.'T. Bigby, Sec. Branch meets 
Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 258, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m 

WEST HAM.—H King. Sec., 41, 
Canning Town. Branch meets Mondays 7.30, 
at Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green Street, 
Upton Park 

WOOD GREEN.—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle 
Avenue, Wood Green, N. 
every Wednesday at 8.30 at 2, 
Wood Green 


eis eee 
“ THE WORLD FOR THE 


WORKER.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 
—S., A., T., B.— complete with pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or Post free 
33d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 


8.30 p.m,, at2, Fernhead Rd., | 


| 
Springfield-road, 


“THE : 
SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
OUI oT PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a aystem of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 

. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 


That society as at present constituted ig 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

t in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

That asthe machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
| the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

‘Tae Soctatist Party or Great Briraty, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political * 
| parties, whether alleged labour or a vowedly 
| capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
Poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Secretary, 








Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Branch meets | 
Station Road, | 


Signature 


| Address 


Date.. 


| Srectat Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
| tached from Declaration printed above. The 
complete column must be handed to branch See 


Pablished at 10, Sandiand Street, London, 
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SOME LESSONS FROM THE PARIS STRIKE. 


FOR NATIONALISERS. & ANARCHISTS. 


RAYS OF LIGHT 


Tue unfortunate end of the Paris postal strike is 
pregnant with meaning for the working class. It 
shows, in the first place, the stupidity or worse, 
of those who identify nationalisation with Social- 

ism. The Clarion folk repeatedly 

A Step confuse their readers in this way. 

toward Blatchford does so in his “ Britain 

Serfdom, for the British,” and the passage re- 
appears at intervals in the Clarion. 
Now Suthers, also of the Clarion, again openly 
identifies the two opposites as one and the same 
thing on May 28th, in No. 48 of his “ Points for 
Socialism.” Yet the postal strike once more has 
shown that not only are the capitalists equally 
keen on exploiting the workers whether through 
private industry or through the State, which 
they control, but also that the spread of nation- 
alisation may, while the capitalists are in power, 
spell a decrease in the economic and political 
liberties of the workers. ‘Thus instead of nation- 
alisation being a step towards Socialism it may 
well be a step toward serfdom. Nationalised 
industry cannot be Socialism until the workers 
are the masters of the State, otherwise it is but 
State exploitation. Hence the class struggle is 
extremely important. ‘he concentration of 
industry by trust and State will go on whether 
the workers will it or not, so that the whole 
available energy of the workers is needed for the 
conquest of political power ; for then, and then 
only, can nationalisation be Socialism. 

The failure of the Parisian postal employ’s 
has also illustrated the fact that on the economic 
field the capitalist class is becoming increasingly 
the stronger. ‘Trade unions grow in numbers 
and federate ever more closely, but industry 
concentrates and capitalists combine even more 
quickly, and certainly with more economic power. 
Every year tells its tale of an increasing number 
of strikes decided against the toilers, and every 
year sees a worsening of labour conditions. 
Trade unions, to be effective, must comprise all 
workers who are willing to resist. the encroach- 
ments of capital, and not, as sume would have it, 
revolutionaries only. Conflict on the economic 
field is inevitable, nevertheless trade unionism 
can only be a brake on the downward trend of 
capitalist conditions. 

Yet there are some who, because the politi- 
cians of the bourgeoisie do not work for work- 
ing class interests, condemn even genuine 
working-class politics, and talk stupidly of “di- 
rect’ revolutionary action. In general these 

individuals have had no 
The Folly trade union experience, but 
of have rushed from an anti- 

“Direct”? Action. ‘rade union attitude into the 

futile extreme of Industrial- 
ism. ‘They preach working-class emancipation 
by means of a general strike that is to “take and 
hold” the means of production and overturn the 
capitalist State. This they call © direct action.” 


10% 


The idea of replacing political methods by the 
“r-r-revolutionary” general strike is in decline 
in every country in which it has been lately 
prominent. Such is the poverty of their case that 
they are reduced to claiming all trade union 
activity as “ direct action,” even when it has no 
political object whatever. Thus they try to 
make it appear that the critic of their anarchistic 
proposals condemns all economic action and is a 
blackleg ! 

When one compares the reserves of the pos- 
sessing class with those of the propertyless, there 
can be no doubt which would issue victorious 
from such a strike. While the capitalists hold 
the entire organisation of the political State, 
command the armed forces and the stores of war, 
and are thus able to prevent the workers pro- 
ducing for themselves, who can deny that the 
proletariat would be speedily starved into sub- 
mission? The general strike (that is, a strike 
that is general) would be infinitely less effective 
as a means of overthrowing the State than a 
general lock-out prepared by the masters would 
be as a means of starving the workers into utter 
subjection. 

Recent events in Paris give point to our con- 
tention, and hold lessons even more useful. 

‘The Postal employés had apparently won their 
first strike. Entire satisfaction was to be granted 
them; Symian was to go ; their right to combine 
was conceded. One London 
neo-Anarchist cursed with an 

Learn unhappy itch for scribbling, 
by Experience: and a collosal ignorance of 
French Syndical affairs, claiin- 
ed this asa victory for “ direct action,” and cited 
it as vindicating the methods of the Anarchist 
clique who had controlled the French General 
Confederation. Yet the postal workers were in 
no way connected with the Confederation. 
‘Their organisation was not even a trade union, 
but merely an amicable association; and their 
action in striking against their insulting chief 
did not differ in essentials from any ordinary 
strike against their manager ; and finally, and 
unfortunately, their strike was not a victory at 
all. The French Radical Ministry had merely 
stepped back in order to jump further they 
did not hold political power for nought ‘The 
first strike of the ultra-respectable postal work- 
ers had been unexpected by the postal authori- 
ties. It caught them unprepared. ‘This could 
not happen twice. Extensive preparations were 
now made. Men from the army and nz 
ordered to be in readiness ; they were coached 
in their coming duties and familiarised with the 
necessiry apparatus. Everyone saw that a con 
flict was coming. The General Confederation 
asserted that the postal workers would, next 
time, be backed by the whole force of the Con- 


Some Fools 








federatian. But the capitalists showed how 
little they fear the general strike, by deliber- 
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ately forcing the struggle on. The ambiguous 
Promises of the Ministry were broken. The 
detestable Symian was retained. Men who had 
taken part in the previous strike were dismissed 
in batches, and others were pro- 
secuted for their political utter- 
ances. That the second strike 
was deliberately provoked by 
the Administration is admitted 
in the C.G.T. manifesto which avowed the col- 
lapse of the general strike. Pressed beyond 
endurance the postal workers came out, but from 
the first their defeat was certain. Soldiers and 
sailors replaced strikers The Chambers of 
Commerce organised sorting offices, and but 
little perturbation was noticeable in the services, 
The strikers went back in batches, and when 
nearly all but those dismissed had gone back 
an urgent appeal was made to the trade unions 


The Masters 
Wanted 
the Strike, 


j for a strike in aid, in order to encourage the 


postal employés to make a stand and to force 
the Government to yield. Then occurred the 
fiasco which exposed the hollowness of the “‘di- 
rect action” bluff that has hitherto char: 

the French labour movement. ‘The perience 
of the past few years had shown the weakness 
of the French trade union movement with its 
small numbers, lack of funds, and loose organi- 
saton, and demonstrated the futility of the An- 
archist idea that an active minority can carry 
with it an inert mass. Fatuous Anarchist 
gymanstics had jaded the workers into apathy. 
Niel, to his credit, moderate though he may be, 
bravely opposed the “direct action” all through, 
but he was not listened to. A majority of his 
council had been talking wildly and bombastic- 
ally at the various Incetings that had been held. 
They had spoken of the“ legions " of the Con- 
federation awaiting the order to strike. The 
Government was to be hurled into the dust and 
the society of to-morrow was to be inaugurated. 
The hour of emancipation was at hand. Niel, 
therefore, had to bow to the majority, and loyal- 
ly executed its decree, though he foresaw plainly 
the result. The general strike was declared. 
And the consequence was the fiasco of which the 
reader will have already heard. It gave a part- 
ing kick to the ¢ ly defeated postal workers, 
and exposed the whole Syndicalist movement to 
the ridicule of the world. As Nicolet said at the 
Manége St. Paul demonstration, the navvies 
were practically the only ones to obey the call. 
The notorious Pataud, of the electricians, had 
definitely promised the support 
of his union, but nothing «ame 
of it. And so it was all reund 
The rank and file had got tired 
of gymnastics, and they refused to 
march, even for a worthy object, at the behest 
of their “leaders.” In view of this the postal 
employes resumed work at once, and the Con 
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(Cowrixven From May Issue.) 


THE CAPITALIST CLASS. 


By KARL KAUTSKY. 


Specially translated for the Socialist Party of Great Britain and approved 
by the Author. 


9. CHRONIC OVER-PRODUCTION. 


Besides the periodical crises and the waste of energy caused by 
the temporary destruction of values, there is a constant increase in 
chronic over-production, and with it a permanent waste of energy. 

We have seen that technical evolution proceeds uninterruptedly ; 
its scope extends continually, because from year to year new fields and 
branches of industry are conquered by large scale capitalist production ; 
the productivity of labour, therefore, grows continually, that is to say, 
taking the totality of capitalist societies, it increases ever more rapidly. 
At the same time the accumulation of new capital takes place unceas- 
ingly. The more the exploitation of the single worker increases (not 
only in one country but in all countries exploited by capitalists), the 
more grows also the sum total of surplus-value and the total amount of 
wealth which the capitalist class is able to put by in order to transform 
it into capital. Capitalist production cannot, therefore, remain limited 
to a certain stage of development ; its continual extension and that of 
its market is vital to its very existence : a standing still spells its end. 
While in times gone by the handicraft and small farming system pro- 
duced results equal from year to year, and production, asa rule, increased 
only with the population, the capitalist method of production neccessi- 
tates, as a matter of course, uninterrupted expansion of production ; 
and every hindrance means a disease of society which becomes the more 
painful and unbearable the longer it lasts. Besides the temporary 
stimulus given to the expansion of production by temporary extensions 
of the market, we find that a permanent impulse is given by the condi- 
tions of production themselves ; an impulse which, instead of having 
been caused by an extension of the market, on the contrary makes a 
continual extension of it necessary. 

The field for extending the market of capitalist production is cer- 
tainly tremendous ; it transgresses all local and national limitations, 
claiming the entire globe for its market. But it has also caused the 
globe to shrink very considerably. ‘ven a hundred years ago there 
were, apart from the western parts of Europe, only several maritime 
countries and islands that formed the market for the capitalist industry 
which was principally carried on in England. So tremendous, however, 
were the efforts and the avarice of the capitalists and their helpers, and 
so gigantic the means at their disposal, that since then nearly all 
countries of the earth have been made accessible to the commodities of 
capitalist industry, which is no longer solely English; so that there 
remain scarcely any markets to be opened up, other than those from 
which nothing is to be gained--except fever and thrashings. 

The astounding development of transport certainly makes possible 
a yearly increasing exploitation, yet with those people who are not quite 
savages, and have shown signs of culture or the desire for culture, the 
market, presents an ever changing aspect. The penetration of commo- 
dities (of the products of large industry) kills the small national industry 
everywhere,- not only in Europe,— and transforms the handicraftsmen 
and peasants into proletarians. ‘Thereby important changes are caused 
in two directions in every market for capitalist industry. It diminishes 
the purchasing power of the population and thus works against the 
expansion of consumption on the markets concerned. But it produces 
there also—-and that is even more important— by the creation of a pro- 
letariat, the basis for the introduction of the capitalist method of 
production. The European large industry is thus digging its own 
grave. From a certain point of development every further expansion 
of the market spells the creation of a new competitor. ‘Ihe large industry 
of the United States, which is not much older than a generation, not 
only becomes independent of European industry, but is also making for 
the conquest of the whole of America; even the more youthful Russian 
industry is beginning to alone supply with industrial commodities the 
tremendous territory which Russia commands in Europe and Asia. 
East India, China, Japan and Australia develope into industrial states, 
which sooner or later will become self-supporing in industrial respects ; 
in short, the moment seems to be near, when the market for European 
industry not only becomes incapable of expansion, but begins to contract. 
But that would spell the bankruptcy of the entire capitalist society. 

And already for some time expansion of the market proceeds much 
too slowly for the needs of capitalist production, which encounters 
always more and more hindrances, and finds it ever less possible to fully 
utilise its productive powers. The periods of economic booms become 
continually briefer, while the periods of crisis grow more extensive, 
particularly in old industrial countries, as for instance, England and 
France. Countries in which the capitalist method of production is 
comparatively new, as America and Germany, may yet have longer 
periods of prosperity. But there are always young capitalist countries with 
very brief boom periods and long periods of crisis, as Austria and Russia. 

In consequence the quantity of the means of production insufficiently 
or not at all made use of, increases, as does the amount of wealth remain- 
ing uninvested and the number of labourers compelled to remain idle. 

In that number are not only included the crowds of unemployed, but 
also all those numerous (and ever more numerous) parasites on the 
body of society, who, prevented from industrial activity, seek to eke out 
a miserable existence by often supertluous, but nevertheless strenuous, 
occupations, such as small dealers, innkeepers, agents and representa- 
tives ; and to these must be added a very large number of slum prole- 
tarians divided into different sections, like the higher and lower showmen, 





criminals, the professional prostitutes with their bullies and other 
hangers-on—all existing in a similar way. These numbers further 
include the large crowds of persons in the personal service of the 
possessing class, and finally the many soldiers. The steady increase 
of armies during the last twenty years would scarcely have been possible 
without the over-production which enabled industry to dispense with 
the labour of so many workers. 

Capitalist society is beginning to be suffocated by its own super- 
fluity ; it becomes ever less capable of bearing the full development of 
the ‘productive forces. which it has created. Always more productive 
forces have to lie fallow, always more products have to be wasted, if the 
system is not altogether to collapse. 

The capitalist method of production, the substituting for petty 
enterprise capitalist production on a large scale (with the means of pro- 
duction as private property concentrated in few hands and the producers 
as propertyless proletarians), this mode of production is the means of 
immensely increasing the productive power of labour, compared with 
the extremely limited productivity characteristic of handicraft and 
peasant agriculture. To accomplish this was the historic mission of 
the capitalist class. This class have fulfilled their task by bringing 
awful suffering upon the large mass of the people expropriated and 
exploited by them—but they have accomplished it. And this task was 
as much an historic necessity as were its two basic principles, namely, 
commodity production and private property in the means of production 
and products, so closely related to each other. 

But while that task and its basic principles were historically neces- 
sary, they are no longer so to-day. ‘Ihe functions of the capitalist class 
are more and more relegated to paid officials, the large majority of the 
capitalists being reduced to the only function of consuming what others 
have produced ; the capitalist has become as superfluous as was the 
feudal lord of a hundred years ago. 

And even more. As were the feudal aristocracy in the eighteenth 
century, so are the capitalist class to-day alteady a hindrance to further 
development. Private property in the means of production has long 
ceased to guarantee to each producer the possession of his products and 
the liberty appertaining thereto. It is to-day rapidly making towards 
the abolition of this possession and of its liberty as far as the population 
of the capitalist nations is concerned ; and from having once been a 
basic social principle, it now becomes more and more the means of des- 
troying the entire basis of society. And it has changed from being a 
means of rapidly stimulating the development of society’s productive 
forces into a means of increasingly compelling society to squander or 
keep fallow its productiue forces. 

‘Thus the character of private ownership in the means of production, 
not only as far as producers in petty enterprise, but also as far as the 
entire society is concerned, changes to its very opposite. Hsving once 
been the motive power of social development, it now becomes the cause 
of social deterioration and social bankruptcy. 

To-day it is no more a question of wanting or not wanting to main- 
tain private ownership in the means of production. Its end is certain. 
The only question is : shall it draw society with it into the abyss, or 
shall society free itself from its ruinous burden in order to proceed 
untrammelled and strengthened upon the road which social evolution 
has so plainly marked out for it ? 

[Gonelusion of the third section of “ Das Erfurter Program.”] 





PARTY PARS. 


SSS 


SruexctHenep and enthused by our recent successful Conference, the 
estas 

Party is more fit and ready than ever to carry on the work of Socialist 

propaganda, and with the advent of summer that work becomes more 


pleasant and more profitable. 
* 


The Lecture List is growing, the fighting line is being extended, 
and the enemy engaged wherever “ Reaction” still can rally a single 
defender. In the matter of debates the Anti-Socialist Uxioy is giving 
our Party special attention. Their representative, Mr. Hutson, being 
met at Battersea by our Comrade Allen, Mr. Turpin at Paddington by 
Comrade Watts, and Mr. ‘l'aylor at Islington by Comrade Anderson. In 
each case, of course, our speakers successfully disposed of their oppo- 
nents, and good work was done in explaining the principles of the 
Socialist Party and in exposing the weakness of the Anti-Socialist case. 

* Oe O* 

At Tooting a debate had been arranged between Comrade Anderson 
and a Councillor Freeman, but owing to serious considerations of em- 
ployment, Comrade Anderson was prevented from attending and Com- 
rade H. Joy took his place. ‘This was, perhaps, rather fortunate, as it 
enabled one of our younger speakers to prove his mettle. From our 
point of view the debate a complete success, and more shall be heard 


of Joy. 
* * 


In Finsbury Park an impromptu skirmish took place between our 
Comrade Fitzgerald and a Mr. Collins of the Anti-Socialist Union. The 
latter, of course, suffered severely but wants more, and he shall have it. 
Our Islington comrades are fixing up details for a debate. They are 
also arranging a meeting with the Rev. J. A. Waldron. At Battersea 
and at Romford debates are pending with representatives of Anarchist 


and pseudv-Socialist parties. 
* oe O* 


In the Provinces our Burnley comrades are carrying the war into 
the enemy's camp, Blackburn, Colne, and Darwen being visited and a 


large amount of literature disposed of. 
. ke * 


A branch of the Party has been formed at East Ham, and one is 
being formed at Walthamstow. Readers and sympathisers please note. 


June Ist, 1909. 
THE RELIGION OF 
PATRIOTISM. 


[Being an extract from the speech delivered 
by Gustave Hervé to the jury, on the occasion 
of his trial for taking part in the “ Antimilitar- 
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with hatred of foreigners, national vanity, the 
worship of the sword oosing out from every line 
fine sentiments, these, which a perusal of the 
Petit Journal — 5,000,000 readers! the Petit 
Parisien and other papers with large circula- 
tions only served wo heighten and develope. 
To put the finishing touch to our patriot, to 
infect him to the very marrow of his bones, what 


isme”’ agitation. Now done into English for 


the Socialist Party of Great Britain by Fritz. | remains? This only—we must let him get 


drunk on military pomp, a still more impres 


(It will be remembered that Gustave Herve was | sive form of display than anything to be seen 
condemned to pity a fine and sent to prison for four | iy church. | 
years, of which term he served about six months. | 

| 


ir N ver have we chas ve ‘ring w | 
Editor ) 0 longer have we chasubles glittering with | 


gold and precious stones; their place is taken | 
by costumes with loud and gaudy colours, red, 
blue, and golden, with plumes and feathers. 
In place of soft organ music we ;et the more 
exciting blare of brass and trumpet fanfares. 
No more processions now : instead we have 


- 20: 


Oa yes! we certainly deserve to go to the stake 
like all heretics, we who offend as heretics against 
the holy spirit of patriotism ! For it isa religion, 
this patriotism of modern nations, a belief which 
is instilled into our minds from the cradle up, | reviews on a large scale, alter which we ali run 
by the very same process that has been us to watch, a blazing sun above, dust underfoot, 
by every form of religion from time immemorial. | the march past of an endless array of weapons 

You know howa Catholic is made. The child | of slaughter, and long lines of youth — the flower 
is taken in hand from his cradle. His mother, | of the nation—marked down for future butchery 
as she fondles him in her arms, teaches him Then when at last the crowd of partiots see | 
prayers which he learns to repeat parrot fashion; | going by on the endof a pole that scrap of stuff 
she tells him tales of God, paradise, hell. His | which represents the sacred emblem of the 
tiny brain like wax receives all these impres- | fatherland, a cold shiver of religious fervour runs 
sions, but doesn’t react under them. When he | down their backs, and they devoutly bare their 
is seven years old, his mother, in the belief that | heads, just as their great- grandfathers used to 
she is doing the right thing by him, hands him | uncover and bow their heads whenever the holy 
over to the priest, who sows broadcast in his | sacrament passed by. ‘ 
young brain childish bible stories which were (To be continued.) 
current in ancient J udza, two or three thousand 
years ago, at a time when the Jewish people had 
about as little intellectual culture as the Belian- 
zin blacks. 

At the same time the stagey pomp of religious 
ceremonies, organ music, the “dim, religious 
light” of churches, incense scattered profusely 
on the altar, gorgeous costuines of olliciating 
priests, strike his imagination and act upon 
his nerves; from that momeut, let the child be- 
come even a great thinker like Pasteur, his 
brain will refuse to discuss, to think, when he 
concerns himself about religious matters. 


DISRUPTION AND ALLIANCE. | 


| 


Uber a heading of which the above is a cor- 
rection or a distortion, according to one's point 
of view, Mr. Blatchford gives us in the Clarion 
of April 23rd, his and “our” opinion of the 
Grayson-I.L.P.-xecutive quarrel: It is a rather 
interesting four columns’ worth, and significant | | 
of much. Mr. R. B. spreads himself over nearly 

Tt was in just such a fashion that we—and | two columns in an endeavour to prove his inno- 
perhaps you too, gentlemen of the jury—patriots | cence of conspiring with others against the 
all of us, were treated. Ata tender age, when | L.L.P., as if this worthy object were of some | j 
the spirit of criticism was not yet born in us, | consequence; but the joke is that he then pro- | t 
we used as children to listen, seated round the | ceeds to charge the resigned 1.L.P. officials | 
family table, to stories of the horrible crimes | with taking themselves too seriously! ‘This is 
committed by Germans or Englishmen, and the | Clarion humour, made in Norwoou. iow ever, | 
deeds of valour done by Frenchmen : little Ger- | we must not stop to chuckle over the uncon- 
man boys at that very moment were learning | scious humour running right through the article | 
about ail sorts of horrid dee Je done by French- | in question, else we will never get to our subject, | j 
men, Englishmen, or Russians. which is, to deny in toto some of the rash state- 

They used to tell us that France was the | ments made by Mr. Blatchford. 
country of brave men, the country where alone Says he: “I do uot approve of the LLP. 
would be found the spirit of generosity and | alliance with the Labour Party. [think a Labour 
chivalry ; that France was the refuge of liberty Party is a good thing, but the LL.P. was a 
they used to say just as much for their country | Socialist Party. In joining the Labour Party 
to little English boys, to little Germans, Rus- | it ceased to be a Socialist Party.” 
sians and Japanese. Aud we in our innocence This will take some sorting out, but let's get 
used to believe the lot ! to it, backwards. The LL.P. in joining the | » 

For New Year's gifts our parents, but espec- | Labour Party, did not cease to be a Socialist | ™ 
ially our mother, would give us leaden soldiers, | Party, for the very sufficient reason that the | ‘ 
guns, drums, bugles and trumpets. And when | [.L.P. never was a Socialist Party. ‘he LL.P. | ¢ 
this beautiful education had already made of us | was founded and fostered by a group of Radi- | i 
patriots in embryo, the school, the secular school, | calsof the “advanced” type, whose main political | 
put the finishing touch by sending us clean | object was the wresting of more social reforins | * 
cracked on patriotism. from the other capitalist parties, which, together 

Don’t you remember your little school books | with the nationalisation of milk and the muni- 
in which the Loriquets of patriotism used to | cipalisation of water, etc., they were pleased to 
arrange and cook national history in order to | dub “Socialism,” and this, unfortunately, has 
reflect the greatest possible glory on the French | side-tracked thousands of might-be Socialists 
fatherland ? from demanding the rice for the real Socialist | 4 

Little German boys had in their hands just | pudding 
such books, but extolling exclusively the Ger- | maintained by a hotchpotch of sickly sentimen- | 
man fatherland. talityand short-sighted political ineptitude (such 

Can't you call to mind those history books | as the “Might to be exploited” rubbish), such | 
where on every page was cynically displayed | as can only be expected from the aforesaid 
some scene of bloodshed or the picture of some 
warrior bold? 

They didn’t favour us with one only the 
whole lot were put before us, Verciugetorix, | lines above mention d, has led to the inevitable | 
Charles Martel, Dugueselin, Bayard, all Louis | bre g the swarms of political tricksters | 
the Fourteenth’s generals, including those who | known as “labour feaders,” ausious for place | 
burnt the Palatinate; all the generals of the 
“(rand Army,” who had dipped the flag of 
Valmy in the blood of every nation, not lorgetting 
the vulture himself, Napoleon, on the top of his 
perch in the Place Vendome.* 

Underneath each portrait were footnotes; 


*Dauring the Commune the Parisian p:oletariat dealt 
summarily with this monument to national vantity and 
bloodthirstiness. On May Ith IS71 the column was | are alike enemies and idols to be smashed. Editor ) 





« 


foundation, and, of course, such as no Socialist | 
would mistake for Socialist propaganda. ‘The | 
growth of the LLP. (in numbers only) on the | 





and power. ‘This quackery cau only have one 
ending, namely, the ultimate disillusionment oi 
the workers and the cons quent reaction, but the 
worst feature of itis that it stands in the way 
of the dissemination of the real Socialist position 
Phe mouthing of Socialis oa the platform: is 





class, militurs lory,” Conquerors and jingo patriotism |< 
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posed to abolish the purchase of army office 


Thus fostered, the LLP. has since | Manchester Guardian vu 


overthrown, thus Gemonstrating that fur the working |p 


75 
not only futile, but absolutely dishonest when 
j accompanied by political action against the 
Interests of the working class. We have re- 
peated|y brought this charge against the 1.1. P.; 
there 1s ample proof of the charge bese true 


| in the back numbers of this journal,and weare 
hot going to mitigate this charge on account of 
good intentions. 

Mr. Blatehford thinks “a Labour Pariy is a 
good thing.” Heisalso a supporter of the LLP. 
Then why does he disapprove of the LL.D. join. 
ing with a good thing? Why spur sood 
things? Now the Labour Party is an avowedly 
non-Socialist body ; Mr. Robert Blatchford claims 
to be a Socialist, yet he infers that the Labour 
Party isa good thing.” Surely as againot this 
logical attitude the constant position of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain is as clear as 
daylight. We say that the only © good thing 
in the political arena is clean, straight cut, un- 
compromising action on Socialist lines; any 
other kind must necessarily be anti Socialist 
action, and therefore not good but bad. © Hf she 


| be not fair to ine, what care | how fair he be.” 


We maintain, and act up to, the motto that Mr. 
Blatchford gave voice to in the early days of the 
Clarion: “Those who are not with us are against 
us." We not only say this but we act upon it 
on every possible occasion, and this is the dif- 
ference between the Sucialists aud our pseudo 
brethren. 

As Socialism is the only thing that ean really 
benefit the working class. it follows that an un- 
compromising Sozialist Party must be the only 
true labour party, all else is either pillle or 
roguery, and whichever denomination it comes 
under, it behoves us to fight it. 

The confusion, the groping in the dark, the 


leading to nowhere, of the position and policy 
of the LLP. inust delight the hearts of the 
master class, and probably is meant for. their 
edification. 


There are many other items in this article of 


Robert Blatehford’s which are open to criticism, 


out time and ce forbid. Currey, 


With the instalment appearing in the present 
issue of the SoctaLise Staspakd we complete our 
ranslation of Karl Kautsky’s The Capitalist 

and readers are injormed that it will 


shortly be issued in pamphlet form, as the third 
section of the famous “ Das Erfurter Program,” 
at one penny per copy. The work is oue of 
the classics of Socialist literature, and a imost 


important instrument of propaganda, it should 


therefore be made fullest use of. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——0:0———_ 


WHC. Mr. Cardwell’s Army Bill of 18st pro- 

co nmis- 
ions. After being debated for months the Bil! was 
ejected by the Lords. Two days later Mr. W. E, 


jladstone announced that Queen Victoria had been 


advised to cancel the old warrant that allowed pur- 


nase and to issue new one that forbade it. He stated 
n defence of his action that having secured the expres- 
jon of the Commons against purchase, he held him- 
elf justihed in advising the Queen to exert her 
tatutory right 

»f censure on the Goverament 


he House of Lords passed a vote 


A comrade sends us the following information on 


our second question. 
1 


HOUSE OF LORDS—WEIT OF SUMMONS. 
The late De. Pankhurst (Doctor at Law), wrote an 
rticleon the subject of Constitutional polities in the 
r date M r5th, 1Sgq, 
nd the tullowing is an extract trom ‘ariel 


tein Palament 
of the House ef Lords depends -ulwly 


of any lord to sit and 


Roval Summons, on the issue by th 


riicular wrt of summons. “hooassus of 


Crown 


suck writ of summons lies in the absolute discretion 
+ Crown, ateting on the advice of responsible 

bo2 tei dord an tact ree but he Gas 

ceive, at partculawet of sum 

owalind a new writs issued to 

new Parhament 5. the 


the advice of responsio'e Mi aisters 


tbsolute power and nat under the 
ecto or at ar tone too wholly 
uns wrtot summons fs any precent 
House of Lords voter p ror, 


House ut Love han 


uhetion, of retatane 
Manchester Pre 


fused much comment in political ane 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

All communications for the Executive Committee, 
subscriptions for Tug Sociatist STANDARD, articles, 
correspondence and advertisements submitted for 
inscition therein should be addressed, —The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 10, Sandland Street, London, 
W.C., to whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

‘Tue Soctarist Stanparp is published on the last 
Saturday in each month, 

‘The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office every Tuesday at 7 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
Twelve Months... 1s. 6d. 
Six is i od. 
AMERICA. 
Twelve Months 
Six in 


50 cents. 


Che Socialist Standayp, 


MONDAY, 


Raising the Wind. 

As expected, the Budget bids fair to take up 
most of the time of Parliament ; but given the 
make-up of the “representatives of the people,” 
one way of killing time would seem to be as good 
as another. The Liberal Party, with Mr. Lloyd 
George's land taxation, has taken one timid little 
step in the direction of the purely capitalist form 
of taxation. Were it not that Liberal manufac- 
turer and Tory landlord are so very much akin 
one could conceive even of such an “extreme” 
budget as would so heavily tax land as to bring 
Nationalisation within reach. This reform so 
much advocated by your pseudo-Socialist of the 
LL.P. and S.D.P., were it achieved, would, how- 
ever, still leave the land at the disposal of the 
capitalist manufacturer and capitalist farmer, 
because of their power to outbid the workers in 
the payment of State rentals, so that the pretence 
of “land reform” we have heard so much of 
lately from the Liberal Press might well go much 
further without changing the relative positions 
of capitalists and wage-workers, and conse- 
quently the proposals, after all the fuss, resolve 
themselves simply into the question of how to 
pay for Dreadnoughts and other means of de- 
struction and of class domination. 

The taxation proposals, generally, are rather 
cutely drawn up, and much ostentatious “ fair- 
ness to all classes” ie paraded. Your average 
non-Socialist workman, if he has for the time 
being to pay a bit more for his smokes, has the 
satisfaction of feeling that he is not robbing his 
master, at least, and of course duly appreciates 
Mr. Lloyd George's kind consideration in not 
overlooking him when presenting his little bill. 
Judging from the protestations of the Liberal 
Press one must conclude that the Liberal Party 
is, after all, the real best friend of the brewers. 
Are not they to reap many millions in additional 
profits as a result of the new taxation? The 
Daily News and the rest of them provide com- 
plicated calculations demonstrating as much and 
these good people should know 

Meanwhile be it noted that the Labour Party 
is, as might be expected, duly helping to vote 
the capitalist class, through the Liberal Govern- 
ment, the means (upkeep of armed forces, judi- 
ciary, etc.) with which to maintain its class 
domination. Keir Hardie and his colleagues 
support this “Socialistic budget” of their friends 
the Liberals. They would not be enjoying the 
opportunity and fulfilling their obligations were 
it not for the Liberal votes and often organised 
Liberal support with which they were elected 
to Parliament. 


The Restrictions of Religion. 

In a striking speech delivered on Tuesday night at 
Grosvenor House, at a meeting in support of the Bis- 
hop uf London's Fund, which builds churches and 
schools in poor districts, the Bishop of London con- 
trasted the condition of rich and poor in the Metropolis, 

“Hf you left. a million or two of poor people without 
the restrictions of religion you West End people would 
not take it so quietly as you do” said Dr. Winnington 
Ingram.— Daily N May 13th 





“A striking speech”! It certainly is, for here 
we have the personal testimony of the High Priest 
of Christianity (in Britain) as to his and its aims 
and policy. The spectacle of the Bishop of 
London appealing to the West End for funds 
to build slum churches, and loosening their 
purse-strings by the ready admission that their 
peace of mind was !argely secured by the “re- 
strictions of religion” upon the poor is distinctly 
striking. The point involved is the political role 
of religion, and we have little need to go back 
to such incidents as the bribery of the Delphic 
Oracle, the assembly at Rome of the heathen 
gods of conquered tribes, or even the “glorious 
Reformation” for illustrations of the important 
part played by religion in politics. 

Wonderfully ready have the dominant classes 
in diverse countries been to recognise the useful- 
ness of the “restrictiuns of religion,” and equally 
ready has the Church been to play the masters’ 
game. The present instance proves that ‘“ Age 
has not withered nor custom staled Her infinite 
duplicity.” Posing as the friend of the toiling 
masses, building schools and churches in our 
midst, Her bishops are busy among the para- 
sites who live on our backs, pointing ont that 
the “ restrictions of religion” are keeping the 
workers docile, which is certainly worth a trifle. 
The Church is equally ready to preach ‘Thou 
shalt not kill” and “Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” as to bless the khaki clad men with 
knives in their hands, who go at the behest of a 
governing class toslit the thr: ats of their fellows. 

The Sa'vation Army, that resort of the men- 
tally halt and palsied, has performed signal 
service to the capitalist class. They have saved 
them at least a little mental worry by taking 
shiploads of ‘‘superfluous” workers over to 
Canada and so partially relieving the situation 
here and helping to bring down wages there. 
‘The “fallen woman,” that typically capitalist 
production, is also a concern of the “ Army's.” 
She is looked after in a home until a situation 
can be found forther, and in consequence of her 
having been guilty of the abominable crime of 
motherhood without a license, she has to accept 
a lower wage than she would otherwise. ‘The 
S.A., by its clearing up the social wreckage, its 
doss-houses, soup kitchens, labour bureaux, 
emigration schemes, etc., keeps the working class 
content, or at least in passive discontent, and— 
“General” Booth is received by the King, is 
given the freedom cf cities ; his emigration dodge 
receives official recognition and approval. In 
Paddington the “ Army” is allowed to take up 
collections without a police permit, whilst the 
Socialist Party is prosecuted for the same 
offence. 

The capitalist class is fully aware of the judi- 
cious use to which religious chloriform can be 
put, and how ready the religionists are to serve 
their own and their masters ends even if it in- 
volves the jettisoning of the very principles 
which are supposed to be responsible for their 
existence. It only remains for the working class 
to refuse to be doped, and, not singling out the 
Church for isolated attack, to see to it that the 
“shaven and shorn” sulphur distributors go 
down in the final ruck with their unholy pay- 
masters. 
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POLICE: & SOCIALISTS. 


= o= 
A PADDINGTON EXPERIENCE. 
= 10: 

As is generally known, it has for some time been 
necessary for anyone taking up a collection at 
most street-corner meetings in London to first 
obtain a permit from the Chief Commissicner 
of Police; but as this appeared to be simply a 
means of preventing the obtaining of money by 
false pretences, there seemed little harm in it. 
The experience of the Paddington Branch, how- 
ever, shows there is more in it than meets the 
eye. For long the branch had been granted 
permission to make collections at their meeting 
opposite the “ Prince of Wales,” but toward the 
end of last year this permission was withdrawn 
without a reason being given. ‘I'he branch 
reported the matter to the Executive of the 
Party, which instructed the comrades to take up 
collections in spite of the police and to see if 
anything happened. 

After months of hesitation on the part of, the 
police, our comrade Wilson was summoned for 
having, as requested by the branch, taken up a 
collection without a permit, and Mr. Plowden, 
at the Marylebone Police Court, fined him the 
maximum penalty of 40s. and costs. From the 
opening of the proceedings the issue was never 
in doubt. Special counsel represented Scotland 
Yard, but apart from the technical point of the 
infringement of the police regulation his only 
point was that complaint had been made regard- 
ing the number of meetings held at the spot in 
question. No reason was given for the sudden 
refusal of a permit, and our comrade, ina plucky 
defence, drove this point home. The magistrate, 
however, told him that the Commissioner was 
not bound to give any reason—he acted entirely 
at his own discretion. The constable who 
brought the charge had reported Wilson as 
saying that so long as the Salvation Army were 
allowed to take a collection at the same spot 
and on the same day, they (the Socialists) were 
going to take up collections also. ‘Ihis remark 
was made, not by Wilson, but by another 
member of the audience, and our comrade 
pointed this out. The magistrate, however, by 
bis remarks and his manner during our com- 
rade’s brief statement, showed that he had 
already decided the case. His attitude appeared 
to be “say what you like, bring what witnesses 
you like, prove what you like ; I’m going to fine 
you.” When our comrade asked permission to- 
call a witness the magistrate blandly told him 
he could call who he liked, but “to prove 
what?” In face of such an attitude our com- 
rade saw that to proceed further would be to. 
waste his time, and he therefore closed his case 
with the result already stated. 

Wilson, of course, admitted that he knew of 
the police regulation when he took up the col- 
lection, but pointed out that the Salvation Army 
took collections unmolested at the same spot, 
and that since no reason was or could be given 
for the refusal of a permit he desired to teat the 
iatter and to expose in that court the unfair- 
ness of the police. We have known all along 
that “the law is a hass,” but the present case 
shows a curious muddle. ‘The Socialist Party 
is granted a permit to take collections in some 
parts of London ; in other parts the police state 
that no permit is required, and in Paddington 
a permit is refused without a reason and a mem- 
ber who acted as collector is prosecuted. Yet at 
the same spot, as the police do not deny, a 
religious organisation takes collections without 
a permit openly and‘unmolested. Though the 
police gave no reason for their discrimination 
between the organisations we can supply it. It 
is because one is Socialist while the other is part 
of capitalism's ‘‘ moral police,” and is dear to 
the capitalist’s heart precisely because it endeav- 
ors to reconcile the workers to their slavery 
and keep them duped and servile and broken. 
In other words, it is because there is a class 
struggle FC. W. 


The history class held until Easter at Laburn- 
ham House, Battersea, will be resumed on Friday 
June 11 at 8 p.m., and continued every alternate 
Friday. Several new features, such as skeleton 
| speeches and articles for prospective speakers 
) and writers, will be introduced. —H. J. 
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Port Sunlight has been the subject of comment 
in our columns before, but there still remains 
much that can be usefully discussed in con- 
nection with the model suburb which graces 
one bank of the Mersey. One of the most 
curious facts concerning it is, that people will 
insist upon regarding the place as the outcome 
of the bubbling benevolence of Mr. Lever, and 
this in spite of the frequent disclaimers of the 
man who should know most about it-- Mr. Lever 
himself. ‘Time and again has he asserted that no 
feeling of philanthropy prompted his erection of 
Port Sunlight, but that, on the contrary, the 
sclieme was dictated by sound business principles. 
That the principles were sound, the commercial 
success of Lever Bros. renders self-evident. Yet 
Port Sunlight is not without its lessons. 

“Labour and Housing at Port Sunlight” is 
the title of a newly published book by W. L. 
George, and those of us who have neither time 
nor perhaps inclination to pay “ Leverton” a 
visit, can by the aid of Mr. George's book form 
some sort of opinion as to its merits and demerits. 
One need not even waste one's substance in pur- 
chasing the book, for Mr. T. P. O'Connor has 
obligingly descanted upon it at sume length in 
the issues of his “ Weekly ” for March 19th and 
26th. Apart from the feeling of nausea that 
T.P.’s own sloppy comment inspires, the articles 
are worth a perusal. Here is an example of 
T.P.’s comment. ~ On almost every window 
sill you see proof of that inner grace of spirit 
and of domestic idealism in boxes of flowers.” 
“Lower down in the same column —" the keeping 
of the gardens is not an individual but a corpor- 
ate duty. At first they were left to the care of 
the individual owner, but it was found that the 
system did not work, and that the plots were 
diverted to chicken-runs, and even dusthins.” 
So that it would seem that “ grace of spirit” 
and “ domestic idealism” were equal to the cir- 
cumscribed area of a window box, but when 
offered the latitude of a garden plot could only 
find expression in chicken-runs and dustbins! 
One is inclined to think that T.P. has sacrificed 
sense for sonorousness. 

Another instance. ‘I'.P. laments that the girls 
he saw in the United States were scraggy, yel- 
low-skinued, mere rags of that being of grace 
and beauty which a woman ought to be. “It 
was’nt because the girls didn't have wages 
enough to pay for good food; it was sheer 
ignorance, the childishness that girls often retain 
even when they have got to womanhood—above 
all, the want of organisation and of some fine, 
kindly, and practical spirit such as he who pre- 
sides over the destinies of Port Sunlight.” Fine 
wind-up to that sentence. He speaks of the 
stupid, childish way in which the Iard-worked 
girls took their food. It consisted of everything 
that was childish and unnourishing —sweets, 
ice-creams, puff-tarts and then perhaps pickles. 
And TP. opines that this state of things is 
owing to ignorance ~ sheer childish ignorance. 
Not a word about the physical and mental con- 
dition of a girl who has done a day on the lino- 
type, in a dressmaker’s den, or in a soap-works. 
He does not ask why a ‘fine, kindly spirit” 
employs girls at all when hundreds of men with 
families dependent upon them tramp the streets 
in search of a master. But we know. It is be- 
cause he is not onl fineand kindly,” but also 
extremely “ prac How does Mr. Lever 
deal with the feeding of his slaves? On the 
very practical principle of “the better the pas- 
ture the better the milk.’ A girl can have an 
excellent meal for fourpence, and can eat to re- 
pletion for fivepence in the Hulme Hall, so 
kindly provided hy the “fine, kindly spirit,” etc., 
Mr. Lever. Dear old T.P. observes, “This hall 
is run by the firm and it pays its w which 
is all that is wanted from the most Gradgrind 
point of view, for well-fed workpeople are far 
more productire to their employer than those who 
are underfed or unhealthily fed. As is so often 
the case when one considers the problem, the 
interest of the employer and the employee is 
identical, though how comparatively few of 
either class recognise that dominating fact.” 
After which there does not appear to be much 
to be said but one can think a lot. 








| Liverpool's 20. 


The interests of the butcher and the calf are 
identical because the more the calf ¢ the 
sooner will it be killed and the more will the 
butcher realise on its carcase. Excellent reas. 
oning, Mr. O'Connor 

However, it is interesting to learn that the 
average death-rate of Port Sunlight is 9 per 
1,000 as compared with the adjacent town of 
Its birth-rate of 42 per 1,000 
compares very favourably with Liverpool's 30:7, 
Sussex’s 21-3, and all England and Wales’ 5 
Weare assured that the Sunlighter is very tem- 
perate, only one licensed house being allowed on 
the estate, although thirteen houses of refresh- 
ment flourish on the edge of the village. The 
annals of thesublime suburb areonly besmirched 
by the record of one elopement, and illegitmacy 
is practically unknown. ‘he infant mortality 
is 70 per 1,000 asa, st Liverpool's 110. 

It is impossible in an article of this size to 
analyse all the facts and to deal with them in 
extenso, but one moral we might deduce from 
the foregoing appears to be that even a very 
moderate betterment of the conditions of exist- 
ence results in the development of individuals 
capable of greater productivity; possessed of 


| greater power of resistance to disease ; better 


men and women generally. Whilst admitting 
that the statistics quoted show Port Sunlight in 
a very rosy light, compared with the Paradise 
Allies and courts of Liverpool and London, we 
do not hesitate to point out that that condition 
of things is intimately connected with and de- 
pendent upon the primal factor—it pays. As 
we have said, Mr. Lever has disclaimed philan- 
thropy of motive, but it would seem that he is 
by no means adverse to that impression being 
current, a8 witness the following. T.P. says the 
purpose of Port Sunlight is, as its founder and 


| master spirit put it,‘ to socialise and Christian- 


ise business relations, and get back again in the 
office, factory and workshop, to that close family 
brotherhood that existed in the good old days 
of hand-labour.”. We will now see how he does it. 

The Birkenhead News for March 13th prints 
an account of the 15th annual meeting of the 
shareholders of Lever Bros Mr. Lever in the 
course of his report made the following state- 
ment. Referring to the village institutions he 
said “The schools continued to flourish and 
they had instituted a departure with reference 
to higher education. They certainly felt that 
they were justified in making arule which they 
had made that every employee between the ages 
of 14 and 18 inclusive must attend continuation 
classes, and that otherwise they would not take 
them to work. He thought the main- 
tenance of a high standard of intelligence and 
efficiency was involved in this question of con- 
tinuation classes. (Applause.) Many of their 
young people, if they were not forced into 
taking these classes, would very likely be forced 
out of their service later on by inefliciency, when 
they were shoulder to shoulder with the pick 
of the men the Company were able to get from 
all over the country.” 

Here you observe the process of “ Christian- 
ising” in full swing. The employees are force: 
to attend the classes ani attain a high st ndard 
of efliciency or they are forced into being invested 
with that eminently Christian institution —the 
Order of the Sack. Another instance of the plas- 
ticand accommodating nature of Christianity 

Mr. Lever then explained briefly another en- 
nobling infiuence which had been brought to 
bear upon the Sunlighters —the co-partnership 
scheme. “No words of his would be sufficiently 
weighty to express the great importance of the 
scheme on the future of the business. They 
would then have what they had always looked 
forward to a feeling of brotherhoo ! aud part- 
nership in that great undertaking. It was not 
enough to have benefit funds, and nice houses. 
‘They wanted the direct personal responsibility 
which this scheme gave. He had always been 
opposed to pr-fit-sharing, and was yet, but he 
felt that in giving certificates which would be 
perfectly valueless unless the business continued 


to prosper and to make more than 5 per cent. to | 


the ordinary shareholder, in putting it on that 
footing and in making a man realise that the 
value of the certificates depended upon his own 


efforts and the united efforts ofall the employees | 


he felt that they had been able to link loss 
sharing with profit-sharing, and it seemed to him 
that it was past the wit of man to adopt any 
other scheme with their employees. He com- 
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mended the scheme most strongly to their 
favourable consideration (applause.)™ 

Comment is almost superfluous 

Co-partnership was dealt with in a recent 
issue of this paper, and was effectually shown 
to be a hollow sham from the point of view of 
the worker. Note in the above that the certifi- 
cates are valueless unless the business makes 
over 9 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders, 
and that their value depends upon the stren- 
uousness of the individual undergoing the 
Christianising process. Are we to gather that 
when the Sunlighter has been educated up to 
the highest possible efliciency, strenuousness, 
and productivity (to his employer) then has he, 
or she, got back to the “close family brother- 
hood that existed in the good old days of hand 
labour Are we to understand that the effort 
to Christianise business relations has then been 
successful? If so we are inclined to think the 
claims of paganism have been neglected. If this 
represents the family brotherhood of the good 
old days of hand labour, then we cease to wonder 
why Columbus went in search of a new world. 

It is just as true of Port Sunlight as it was 
shown to be of Bournville in a recent issue that 
the benevolence of the capitalist is akin to the 
“hail, fellow, well met!” of the professional 
sharper, who heartily grips you with his right 
hand while he goes through your pockets with 
his left. The aily Chronicle representative 
who visited Krupp’s model village at Fssen was 
no less struck with the beauty and order pre- 
vailing there than with the fact that all their 
apparent advantages were so many chains bind- 
ing the employees to the firm--chains wrapped 
in cotton wool. ‘Ihe pension funds, privilege 
tickets, cheap houses, co-operative stores, etc. of 
the railways have the same object in view, be- 
sides incidentally cheapening the cost of living 
of the worker, and thus enabling him to exist 
on a comparatively small wage. 

However, the lesson is there: it remains for 
the proletariat to learn it—and act. Do not 
lose sight of the inevitable consequences of effi- 
cienzy and strenuousness—the much-belauded 
capitalist virtues. Remember that even if a 
single capitalist controlled the soap market, or 
any other market of the world, his production 
will always be limited by the capacity of that 
market. The more efficient you are the greater 
the amount of wealth you will be able to pro- 
duce. The more strenuous you become the 
sooner you flood the market. ‘lhe harder you 
work the quicker you get the sack and the sooner 
do your energies fail and you become too old. 
Simple reasoning, isn’t it? If you think it is 
sound, join our Party and tell your friends. If 
you don't, keep out and tell us. Witrrep. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


‘The Small Holder's Guide.” 


Collingridge, 15 


London, W. HL & C 


The dominant note of this brochure is, if not 


| exactly pessimistic, at least one of persistent 


warning. That this is as it should be the pres- 
ent writer can allirm upon the authority of that 
safest of all authorities —practical, personal ex- 
perience. The miserable conditions of modern 
life, bereft as it is of every vestage of rationality, 
necessarily breed their own rebels. [t may be 
counted a sort of atavism nowadays to hunger 
for the fresh air and rural calm, but anyway, 
many eyes, weary of the rushing shapes in this 
mad gambol, turn longingly out to the broader 
horizon in the vain hope that there they may find 
surcease fromcapitalist sorrow. Vain hoy ay, 
for experience, economic knowledge, and this 
little book all combine to prove that capitalism 
chases us everywhere. I won't say there is no 
possibility of existence upon the land, but one 
first has to pay the price, in the way of drudgery 


| and pinching before the means of attemping are 


accumulated. Aud having paid the price, the 
most that is offered, even to the successful, is a 
life of unending toil, not by any means free from 
anxiety, and rewarded only by the privilege of 
“planning his own work and managing his own 
business.” We could hardly have appraised 
personal liberty higher. ‘The most optimistic 
section of this useful volume is that concerning 
bees (exploitation again). The © surplus-value 
exuded by these busy insects appears to be so 
great that one is tempted to beg, borrow or steal 
a bee and make a start 
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THE “GREAT MAN” FALLACY. 
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Ix certain circles one becomes so accustomed to 
hearing Carlyle cited as an infallible authority, 
especially on matters social and economic, that 
it requires some temerity to attack his teachings. 
In those discussion classes and mutual improve- 
ment societies connected with the Sunday schools 
in our towns and cities, the very name of 
Thomas Carlyle seems to effectually smother 
one's opponent in controversy. And it is amiz- 
ing that in many “ Socialist” clubrooms photo- 
graphs of Carlyle and Ruskin adorn the walls 
as if these “literary gents” were not merely 
democrats, but even revolutionary Socialists. 

What, then, is the gospel according to Cur- 
lyle? It is that history with its dynastic and 
class struggles, progress —inental and moral, 
great nations, important discoveries ; all is the 
work of a few individual clever men. I quote 
from ‘Hero Worship.” ‘‘ Universal History, 
the history of what has been accomplished in this 
world, is at the bottom the history of the Great 
Men who have worked here. They were the 
leaders of inen, these great ones; the modellers, 
patterns, and in a wide sense creators of whiat- 
soever the general mass of men contrived to do 
or to attain; all things that we see standing 
accomplished in the world ave properly the outer 
material result, the practical realisation and 
embodiment, of Thoughts that dwelt in the 
Great Men sent into the world: the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly be consid- 
ered, were the history of these.” 

But there is nothing scientific in attributing 
history to the work of a few great men. History, 
according to Carlyle, is but the biography of 
the great men who have lived in the world. The 
real problem is: why have certain races quali- 
ties, virtues, vices, talents and institutions which 
other races lack? And history is of utility only 
when it ceases to be graphically descriptive or 
effusively personal, and attempts to explain the 
working of those deeper seated economic and 
physical forces which mould human society. 
Great men and even mighty empires are of little 
import when compared with the working of 
these powerful economic and physical forces, 

Buckle, in his “ History of Civilisation” has 
dealt with physical factors. He lucidly proves 
the great influence of climate, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature, showing how the huge 
empires of India, Assyria, Egypt and Peru were 
created in luxuriently fertile regions on the 
banks of large, navigable rivers. The difference 
between the Laplander and the Hindoo, the 
Spaniard and the Anglo-saxon, can to a certain 
extent be explained by their physical environ- 
ments. The industrial habits, the religious 
conceptions, and the mental life of different 
races of humans can only be accounted for by 
admitting the potency of varying environments, 

Lewis Morgan, in his work on Ancient Society, 
has shown the importance of the economic factor. 
Man is the only creature that can manufacture 
tools and thus create new environments entirely 
undreamt of by the tool discoverers. We some- 
times say that economic amelioration is the 
direct cause of moral improvement. Take these 
four factors: the discovery of cereals (wheat, 
maize, etc.), the domestication of animals, the 
use of stone and brick in architecture, the dis- 
covery of the manifold uses to which iron can 
be put —take these few discoveries, and it is not 
too much to say, that once existing, the battle 
for civilisation, for power over nature, was won 
Says Morgan: “ The discovery of the process of 
smelting iron ore was the discovery of discoveries 
in human experience, without a parallel, besides 
which all other inventions and discoveries are 
Insignificant.’ And if one ponders over the 
place which iron occupies in our every day life 
we can see that Morgan hardly over-stated the 
case. 

It is probable that humans ceased to eat cap 
tives taken in battle not from any moral better 
ment, but from the fact that it more 
lucrative to make them libour for their captors 
Slavery thus succeeded cannibalism. ‘This new 
institution, slavery, radically altered ancient 
society ; it created an aristocratic class living olf 


Was, 


the labour of the slave, a class with leisure, and | 


| 


by means of that leisure art, acience, and litera- 
ture were cultivated. But I cannot labour this 
point. Suffice it here to say that as new methods 


| of production were born, as slavery became 


feudalism and feudalism became capitalism, 
important social and moral changes also took 
place. 
A favourite subject in debating societies is : 
what would be the present condition of England 
if Napoleon had won the battle of Waterloo, or 
Europe if William the Norman had lost the 
battle of Hastings, or of European civilisation 
if the Greeks had been beaten at Salames? 
These questions carry us into the heart of 
the question of genius and its effect upon 
social and economic conditions. Carlyle, of 
course, would answer: without the existence 
of these mighty men the history of the world 
must have taken different channels, their influ- 
ence was incalculable. The Socialist, however, 
will say : it mattered little to the mass of the 
people, the working class, whether Napoleon won 
or was soundly thrashed at Waterloo. National 


boundaries to-day might be slightly or greatly | 


different, but it is probable that the application 
of steam power to manufacture would bave been 
the same, and this application caused a revo 
lution more radical and permanent than any 
ever nade by a mighty warrior. Napoleon was 
beaten at Waterloo, and we are surrounded by 


social and economic inequality and injustice. 


Had he won we should still be living in a capi- 
talist state—and one need not say more than this. 
For the working class that great battle did not 
mean a higher or a lower standard of living, 
but, as was usual with all such conflicts, it im- 
plied: which nation shall be the paramount 
buccaneer? For is not capitalism making 
uniform the lives of the working class in all 
countries ? As Hervé has so well put it, “There 
is at present nocountry so superior to any other 
that its working class should get themselves 
killed in its defence.” 
Let us take, for instance, those great im- 
* provements in machine production which were 
the gift of the nineteenth century to pro- 
gress, and we shall see the fallacies involved in 
Carlyle’s heroic theory. 
machinery is said by Hobson to be a combina- 
tion of about eight hundred inventions. And 
necessity is the mother of invention. 
ventor must live in a suitable age, he must be 
adapted, in harmony with his environment. 
Lord Lytton in his historical novel “ The Last 
of the Barons” gives us a living picture of an 
inventor who was born, as we si:y, before bis 
time. This work is based on events which oc- 
curred in the fifteenth century. It shovs the 
inevitable failure of the inventor of a machine 
in such an age, before a population of workers 
divorced from the land, and before the spirit of 
“economic rationalism,” the desire to invest 


money to make money, had been born. As | 
Lytton puts it; “The grim age devours ever | 
those before, as behind, its march; and con- | 


founds in one common doom the too guileless 
and the too wise.” 

The position of the great man as inventor in 
the middle ages is thus obvious. He was ac- 
cused of being a wizard, a sorcerer, or a necro- 
mancer, The fate that befel Roger Bacon was 
probable, perhaps inevitable. We cannot ex- 
plain the great discoveries of any epoch as due 
solely to a large number of those “accidental ” 
variations whom we term meu of genius. We 
must account for the development of machine 
production by the presence of factors favourable 
to, and the absence of factors unfavourable to, 
the application of thought to machine invention. 
And the middle ages, with their intricate guild 
restrictions, their fantastic chivalry, the ex- 
tremely local markets and the position of the 
peasants on the land, all contributed to form 
un environment unsuitable to the use of power 
machinery on a large scale. ‘The age thus shapes 
the work of the “ great” men. 

If we divide history in the orthodgx manner 
into the Old Stone, the New Stoné and the 
Bronze Ages, and give to cach period its appro- 
priate discoveries, we shall see that not only do 
we owe a debt of gratitude to * Humanity 
also that progress is universally due to the com- 
bined efforts of millions of unknown individuals, 
just as the chalk cliffsof England are formed of 
the residue of countless myriads of minute 





organisms, ys Clodd: “ Not many noble nor 
mighty are called to the enduring tasks of 


Modern spinning | 
class? what did they know of science or art or 


The in- | 





in social history. Mallock has recently said that 
the working class is not underpaid but wontonly 
overpaid, because, forsooth, the manual labourer 


| as such is no more efficient than he was in Ro- 


man times. The growth of productive power, of 
course, is due to the elite, the mental and moral 
few, the real aristocracy! But why return to 
Roman times? Why not to our quassi-simian 
forerunners? Surely they, houseleas, without 
tools or the knowledge of fire, were in the posi- 
tion the workers deserve to be in to-day—would 
be in but for the spontaneous initiative and all- 
round mentality of our monopolisers of “ direc- 
tive ability.” But Marx's wonderful chapter 
on Co-operation disolves the sophistries of Mal- 
lock. “It is not because he is a leader of 
industry that a man is a capitalist ; on the con- 
trary, he is a leader of industry because he is a 


| capitalist.” Truly the capitalist is not a great 


man, he is not a monopolist of ability ; he simply 
has that peculiar mental and moral twist which 
adapts him to modern economic conditions. 
The teaching of Carlyle, that we hold certain 
ideas of economics and inorality because of the 
influence of individual clever men, is now pre- 


| dominant and taught in our schools. We know 


how history is written. It is the deification of 
the Empire builder, the mighty king, the great 
statesman. It is worship without limit. The 
old bistorians could not condescend to discuss 
social conditions and ordinary events. Minute 
descriptions of the personal habits of the great 
king, his likes and dislikes, the contour of his 
features, the colour of his hair—this makes up 
our school history. The stage is occupied 
with gorgeous display, while the mainspring, 
the common human machinery in the back- 
ground, the fret and toil of ordinary humans 
which makes the servile show possible, is ignored 
as too obscure and petty to chronicle. When 
I read the history of Greece I am not impressed 
by the oratory of Demisthenes or the statesman- 
ship of Pericles. But I note that Corinth alone 
contained slaves by the thousand dozen, and I 
ask : what was the economic condition of this 


literature? Dickens has spoken of men and 
women who all go in and out at the same 
hours, to do the same work; people to whom 
every day is the same as yesterday and tomor- 
row, and every year the counterpart of the last 
and the next. These are the people history 
should speak to us about, and not of depraved 
parvenus and braggart buffoons of royal descent. 
Then I say to every working man and woman: 
before you read the life of Cicero or Aristotle 
or Julius Cwsar, before you become immersed 
in trivial biography, study well the conditions 
of life and labour of your social ancestors in 
Greece, in Rome, in the middle ages. The pro- 
per study of a working man is working-class 
conditions. 

To Alexander the “Great” the position he 
obtained meant a development of his faculties 
and the possibility of exercising his talents 
which otherwise might have lain dormant. The 
position of a powerful king or a privileged class 
might allow the cultivation of intellectual charm 
or physical beauty by a chosen few. But Lincoln 
well said that no man is good enough to be an- 
other’s master without the other's consent. There 
is no such thing asa good despotism. What are 
dubbed good despots are viler than bad ones, for 
without making for stable or genuine progress, 
they create a flabby, servile people, devoid of 
initiative or activity. No permanent progress 
can be made except by improving the common 
human material. Democracy is the only possible 
method of preventing a single “ great” man 
from becoming, bya union of talent and oppor- 
tunity and ambition, a good or bad despot, a 
terrible source of oppression. But even despots 
can only reign long when they correctly repre- 
sent the interests of a dominant class. Socialism 
is the only possible method of preventing a class 
from monopalising the great machinery of wealth 
production, and perverting science and the arts 
to their own ends. And Socialism would not 
eliminate genius. It would merely prevent 
humans of genius and those super- privileged 
men of talent whom we have often mistaken 
for such, using any class as a mileh cow from 
which to extract “ economic rent.” 

Jon A. Dawsoy. 
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THE FORUM. 


SOME OPEN DISCUSSIONS. 
aarry ry 
CONCERNING VALUE AND PRICE. 


12, Elizabeth-street, Salford. 
12.5.09. 
Dear Sir,—Being desirous of a sound know- 
ledge of Marx’s “ Capital,” would you enlighten 
me on a few points? It is regarding Value, 


Price, and Profit. I can follow the theory as ex- | 


plained, but am unable to fit it to existing cases. 
Marx says: The Value of a commodity is the 
respective quantity of Labour embodied in it. 


Price is the monetary expression of its Value, 
which, when realised, should be due to the La- | 


bourer. He, however, only receives a portion of 


this price for the whole of his labour-power, the | 
other portion is confiscated by the exploiter as | 


surplus-value. Now is this theory actually car- 
ried out? Take a case in point; a pair of hoots 
are sold by the manufacturer to the wholesaler 
at a certain price, by the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer at another price, and by the latter to the 


consumer at still another price. How do the ' 


various dealers arrive at the prices? 
asked several business men their method of fix- 
ing the prices, and all say cover cost of labour, 
etc., then add percentages for wholesale, retail, 
etc. A friend of mine produced a patent article. 
I asked him how he was arranging the retail 
price of this commodity. He informed me that it 


I have | 


would be manufactured at 8d. and retailed at | 


3s. 6d., the difference between cost and retail 
prices being distributed between manufacturer, 
wholesale dealer, retailer, and royalty for him- 
self. 


This is a sample of modern methods as I | 


know them. According to Marx 3s. 6d. is its real | 
value, or cos: of production. Again, how do you | 


account for a certain brand of article being re- 


tailedat different establishments withina quarter | 


of a mile of each other at 103. 6d. and 8s. 11d. 
respectively? Again, an article is sold within 


a mile of the factory at 10}d., and at a minor | 


establishment 20 miles away for 8d., and no gap 
of time intervening to allow for a slump. 
Yours, H. Harrison. 


Our correspondent’s difliculty seems to be, is 


Price the monetary expression of the Value of | 
The | 


commodities in fact, as well as in theory. 
real significance of this, of course, is that the 
enquirer challenges the correctness of the theory, 
for a theory is merely a scientific explanation of 


“How do the various dealers arrive at the 
prices ?"’ By the very simple process of getting 
each as much as he can. It takes two to make 
a bargain, you know, and the question is not so 
much arriving at a price as getting it. Ask 
your business men why they don’t double their 
“percentages for wholesale, retail, ete.’ Ask 
them why they draw any line at all. They will 
be forced to admit that competition compels them 
to fix their prices with both eyes on the other 
fellow. If fhey work upon the system of “ cov- 
ering cost of labour and adding percentages,” 
that is only because they must have a system, 
and that system is as good asanother. But how 
if one of thetn secures some exceptional advan- 
tage—exclusive access to some labour-saving 
machine? He at once abandons the system, 
and lowers his prices only sufliciently to capture 
the market. That the exchange is effected on 
the basis of value is not due to human calcula- 
tion, but to the nature of things. Think! every 
sale is an exchange of two commodities. The 
holder of the boots and the holder of the gold 
face each other on an exactly equal footing. 
X of boots is just as much the expression of value 
of Y of gold as Y of gold is of X of buots. ‘Ihe 
holder of the gold “arrives” at a price just as 
much as the holder of boots, and departs as re- 
luctantly from it when he finds the market 


against him. Thus each facing theother with like | 
determination to get the most possible for his | 


commodity, and with like desire to become pos- 
sessed of his opponents commodity, who or what 
is to hold the balance between them? Clearly 
the condition of the market. A scarcity of boots 
is in favour of the seller of boots; a plenitude 
of hoots is in favour of the buyer of same. 

So traders do not arrive at prices by “ cover- 
ing cost of labour, etc., and adding percentages,” 
(though they may think they do,) but by put- 
ting on all they think the market will bear. 

Regarding the varying prices of wholesalers, 


retailers, etc., our correspondent. is enjoined to | 


remember that there are wholesale and retail 
markets, and that the passage through these of 
the average commodity is socially necessary un- 
derexisting conditions. Thisis not accomplished 
without the consumption of further labour- 
power, which, purchased at its cost of produc- 
tion (in labour time), in its expenditure creates 


more than it cost to produce, and so continues to 


facts, and, though to be able to apply it to facts | 


does not necessarily prove it right, if it is incap- 
able of such application (as distinct from our 
ability to apply it), then the theory must be 
wrong. 

Now the term “expression” must be taken 
in its algebraic sense, as meanicg a sign or sym- 
bol of quantity. This being so, the Price of a 
commodity is a sign in money of its value—a 
sign, that is, of the amount of Labour embodied 
in it. ‘The argument, of course, so far, is un- 
sound ; for, as Mr. Harrison pomts out, equal 
values are sold at very unequal prices, and, as 
he might have pointed out, the price of a pair 
of boots at Northampton does not tell us if there 
is embodied in them the Labour of bringing them 
from America, or merely from the next street. 

But Marx deserves closer attention, friend 
Harrison, and that would reveal that he safe- 


guards his theory with several conditions. The | 


labour is to be socially necessary human labour, 
such labour, that is, as is generally necessary 
to produce and present to the purchaser the kind 
and quality of commodity in question, under 
the prevailing conditions of production. Price, 


also, is to be taken over an extended period, so | 


that fluctuations may cancel one another. A 
further condition is to presuppose the general 
environment of commodities - a free,competitive 
market. 

The statement now runs “The Price of a 
commodity, taken over an extended period, and 
presuming the unrestricted play of competition, 
18 the sign or symbol of the quantity of s ly 
necessary human labour embodied in it.” This 
is another way of saying that commodities ex- 
change at tbeir value, and as this is evidently 
the theory our correspondent is trying to recon- 
cile with every-day experienee, we may, having 
set our house in order, turn to his examples. 


yield surplus-value every step of the necessary 
Journey from the factory to the consumer. 

Directly we come into con with patented 
articles, of course, we leave behind the condition 
of unrestricted competition, for the very essence 
ofa patentis protection fromcompetition. Never- 
theless, in the instance given, there does not 
appear to be any startling discrepancy in the 
porportionate distribution and that which Social- 
ists claim obtains throughout the industrial 
world, especially considering that after leaving 
the factory the article has to be the subject of 
the expenditure of further labour-power before 
it rests ils weary head in peace upon tle bosom 
of the consuiner. It is possible that, in spite of 
the protection of “ patent rights,” . Od. is 
its real value, or cost of production,” measured 
in units of averagely efficient, socially necessary 
labour time, as our correspondent should not 
have neglected to state. 

The instances of discrepancies in prices given 
by our friend show nothing more than that he 
is trying to make the broad law of exchange 
cover exceptional cases. In the struggle for 
trade many examples may be found of instances 
which utterly confound one who attempts to fit 
them to any theory. These, however, by no 
means show that the theory that Price is the 
monetary expression of value, under the given 
conditions, is not true in every-day life. 

A.E, 
ot 
MR. GARVEY'S DIFFICULTIES. 

Mr. Edwin Garvey writes thanking us for our 
“courteous and explicit” reply to his queries, 
and stating that his only remaining doubtis that 
“the workers may not, in the course of a few 
years, have the ‘overwhelming majority of votes’ 
they have to-day.” He claims that they live 
from two to twelve families in a house, and are 
“a floating populace, rarely ever holding a vote,’ 
in view of which he thinks political action could 
not secure control of the political machine. Our 
correspondent thinks that therefore the only 
course open to the workers to secure their eman- 
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| operations. 


cipation lies in the General Strike. He asks if 
an alternative policy of concentrating upon 
Adult Suffrage would not) be advantageous 


As ourcorrespondent does not inform us of the 
extent of his experience we are unable to judge 
the value of same. It is quite true that certain 
sections of the working class are more of a {loat- 
ing population to-day than in years gone Ly, but 
this is not only not true of all the working class, 
but in the near future will not be true for a large 
portion of those “floating” to-day. ‘The reason 
is simple. Combination among the large capi- 
talists in various industries often results in a 
rearrangement of the factories and plants ii 


by such concerns. Certain works are closed do¥u 


; and others more favourably situated for then 


particular business are enlarged, or new ones 
built. This may occur without a combination 
taking place when a firm extends its sphere of 
Thus Humbers, Ltd, have closed 
their old Beeston works and centralised their 
business in huge new factories in Coventry. ‘The 
L.& S.W. Railway are removing their locomotive 
works from Nine Elms (London) to Eastleigh in 
Hampshire, where they have already a large car- 
riage factory. In these two cases there will be 
an increase in the number of relatively perman- 
ent working-class residents in these two districts. 
Other examples may be given, as Bournville and 
Port Sunlignt. During the period capitalist 
combination is reaching its apex the “floating” 
portion of the working class will continue to 


| exist, but in steadily decreasing numbers owing 


to the higher centralisation of industry, and the 


| grouping of particular industries in special 
| places. 


This, of course, will not apply to the whole 


| of the working class, though it will cover a large 


proportion. Our correspondent's fear on this 
point is therefore groundless. His alternative 
of the General Strike has been partly answered 
by our former reply. We assume that by “Gen- 
eral Strike” he means practically the whole of 
the workers ceasing work. If they did that how 
would they live? ‘The workers’ resources are 
almost nil—the capitalist class has control of 


' such stores as are in existence, and there being 


fewer of them, they could easily live while the 
workers were starved into submission. How this 
method could succeed in emaneipating the work- 
ing class we are unable to say. With reference 
to the last point our correspondent must remem- 
ber that while the capitalists have control of 
Parliament it is they who decide what measures 
shall become law. Apart from matters in their 
own interests they will only give way on certain 
points when they are afraid of the workers’ 
growing consciousness of their own position. 
Adult Suffrage has been advocated since the 
Chartist movement, and is little nearer to-day 
than then. A growing agitation by the working 
class for Socialism would wring this and similar 
concessions from the capitalists ina tythe of the 
time already wasted on such things. For in their 
growing fear they would throw sop after sop 
in their attempt to stem the flowing tide. Hence 
we preach Socialism and Socialism alone as the 
only hope of the working class. J.P. 
—_—_———________ 


Mr. Joyuson: Hicks, M.P., speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid Soc, 
on May 6th, was sorry to see the anti-Christian 
propaganda that was going on under the name of 
Socialism. He did “not refer to the sloppy kind 
of sentimentality called Christian Socialism, but 
to the real, genuine article of Karl Mary.” One 
can understand why Christian ‘ ilists’ do 
not concern him. ‘Tey are quite safe under the 
care of their shepherds. Lt is the Atheistie” 
Socialists who disturb the peace of mind of Mr, 
Joynson-Hicks and his kind. He may be told 
here that there is no other brand of Socialism 
than the * Atheistie” brand. 

Socialism can only come with the downfall of 
capitalism, and since “¢epital” and ‘God are 
almost synonymons to-day, the gentleman ar- 
gues that “the real, genuine article of Karl 
Mary" is atheistic an interesting example of 
arriving ata correct conelusion by unsound 
reasoning Jvvpir. 

We have received copies of the anuual reports 
of the Public Library authorities of Dundee and 
Brighton. We note that the Sectatisi Sraypann 
appears in both periodical lists 
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Watford, Market Place J. H. Hall 
West Ham, Boleyn Tavern 

Wood Grn. Jolly Butchers Hill 


88. 


7.30 


J. Fitzgerald 
F. 


E. Fairbrother 
T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 


A.W. Pearson 


F. Dawkins 
A. W. Pearson 
F. W. Stearn 


27th. 
. Fitzgerald 
. H. Halls 
E. Fairbrother 
J. H. Halls 
H. Newman 
F. Dawkins 
H. Martin 
A. Anderson 
T. W. Allen 
H. Martin 
A. Barker 
H. Newman 
J. Kennett 
A. Anderson 
F. Leigh 
F. W. Stearn 
G. Smith 
J. Kennett 


13th. 
J. H. Halls 
T. W. Allen 
J. E. Roe 
T. W. Allen 
A. Reginald 
J. Fitzgerald 
H. Newman 
F. Dawkins 
F. Leigh 
H. Newman 
F. Joy 
F. Leigh 
A. Anderson 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Anderson 
J. Kennett 
H. King 
A. W. Pearson 


20th. 
J. E. Roe 
‘A. Anderson | 
F. Leigh 
A. Anderson 
E. Fairbrother 
T. W. Allen 
A. Reginald 
J. Kennett 
G. Smith 
J. Crump 
J. £. Roe 
E. Fairbrother 
F. Dawkins 
T. W. Allen 
J. Fitzgerald 
H. King 
J. H. Halls 
A. Reginald 


MONDAYS.— Earlsfield, Penwith Rd., 8.30. Queen’s-square, Upton Park, 8. Peckham, Bassano-st., 8.30. 


TUESDAYS.—Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS.—Peckham, Triangle, 8.30. Walham Green, Church, 8. 
Paddington, Victoria-rd., High-rd, Kilburn, 8.30. 


8.30. 


Peckham, Collyer's-place, 


THURSDAYS. Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury,Cnr, 8.30, 


Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 8.30. Greengate, Plaistow, 8 p.m. 


Peckham, Lewisham Mkt. 8.30 


FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
BATURDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 








Some Lessons from the Paris Strike (continued). 
federation issued a manifesto stating that the 
strike had failed of its object and advising its 
adherents to resume work also. 

Naturally the leaders of the “direct action” 
campaign have, on the collapse of their policy, 
fallen to mutual recrimination, each blaming the 
other for the fatal result. But the Socialist is 
in no quandary as to causes. ‘Ihe Syndicalist 
policy could have had no other result. Apathy 
and disgust are the usual consequences of a false 
policy and false tactics when their falsity is 
discovered, and it is fortunate that the ex- 
perience of the French workers, bitter though 
it may be, is awakening them: to the worthleas- 
ness of Anarchistic “direct action.” For such a 
policy, if its falsity i:e undiscovered, can lead 
the workers but to the shambles or starvation. 


But they will not allow their fit of apathy to | 


hold them long. They will draw the plain 
lessons from their experience. That they are 
already doing so is evident. ‘The French trade 
union movement, though weak and fitful, is 


nevertheless making strides toward the sound, | 


democratic class organisation that husbands its 
resources for effective resistance to capitalist en- 
croachment. While the curse of the leader and 


the phrasemonger is got rid of as it can only be | 


got rid of —by Socialist teaching ; for when the 
workers understand their true policy the leader, 
like Othello, will find his occupation gone. But 
the lesson, above all, that we as well as our 
French fellow workers must learn is the need for 
definitely Socialist action for the conquest of the 
powers of Government, for it is political power 
that keeps us in subjection. Ww. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 
Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 


Third Edition, with preface. 


Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., ete. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
10, Sandland Street, London, W.C. 


from Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 


KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE lia. 


i} 
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| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. | 


HEAD OFFICE: 
10, Sanpianp Sreeet, Lonpoy, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 
Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 

BURNLEY.—G. H. Schofield, Sec., 77 Parliament-st., 
Burnley. Branch meets every Sunday at 11 
a.m. at 77, Parliament-street. 

CENTRAL.—Menhbership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8, at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from 9 till 10. Public welcome. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.80. 

FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets every Mon. 


| aloud 





at 8 at Lockhart’s, Walham Grn., followed by 
discussion. Public welcome. 

ISLINGTON.—Communications to Secry. Branch 
meets every Wed. at 8 at 144, Seven Sisters- 
rd. Holloway, N. 

MANCHESTER.—J. Brough, Sec., 2. Temperance 
St, Hulme. Branch meets alternate Fridays 
at 8 p.m., at Lockharts, Oxford-st. (opposite 
Palace Theatre). Public admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman-st., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—Communications to Sec. Branch 
meets every Thursday, 8.30 p.m., at 2, Fern- 
head Rd., Harrow Rd. 

PECKHAM.—J. Barringer, Sec., 115, Friera Rd., E. 
Dulwich. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 | 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD _DIVISION.—AIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, | 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. w. Fisher, Sec., 52, | 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets | 
first and third Mondays, 8 p.m. at 2, Dalston 
Lane (2nd floor). | 

TOOTING.—j. Lindsey, Sec., 173, Longley Rd., Toot- 
ing. Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at 
Gorringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction 

TOTTENHAM.—J. T. Bigby, Sec. 
Mondays at 8 p.m., at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 
ern, 258, High Rd. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 


| WEST HAM.—Commnnications to Secretary. Branch 


meets Mondays 7.30, at Boleyn Dining Rooms, 
459, Green Street, Upton Park. 


| WOOD GREEN.—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle 


Avenue, Wood Green, N. Branch meets 
every Wednesday at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 


| THE WORLD FOR THE 


WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 
—S., A., T., B.—complete with Pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or Post free 
33d., through the branches or from the 


Branch meets | 





Head Office. 


~ THE 
SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 
The establishment of a system of society 


| based upon the common ownership and demo- 


cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


| Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
of the working-class, by whose labour 
wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


possess. . 
That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. , 

‘That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That ag all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile tu every other party. 

-Tue Sociatist Party or Great Barrary, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 


| them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
| poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 


equality, and slavery to freedom. . 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


——:0: —— 


To the Secretary, 





Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as @)member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Sreciat Nore.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 
complete column must be handed to branch Sec. 





Printed by A. Jacemb, Glebe Press, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The 


Socialist Party of Great Britain, and Published at 10, Sandland Street, Lendon. 
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No. 59. Vow. 5.] 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


[Monruiy, One Penny. 


“PROGRESS.” 


A SOCIALIST EXAMINATION OF A CAPITALIST STATEMENT. 


Tue Daily Chronicle could scarcely find words 
to give expression to its admiration of the Blue 
Book recently published by the 

Flights Tocal Government Board, wherein, 

of we are told, the great prosperity of 

Fancy. the worker since the introduction 
of Free Trade, is clearly shown. 
Wages have risen, prices have fallen, and that 
great social sore, pauperism, has decreased. 
In fact, after a perusal of the figures we 
are almost led to believe that within the next 
few years all the social evils that now afflict us 
will have been entirely eliminated, almost, that 
is, unless we happen to be in possession of fur- 
ther facts and figures. 

Weare informed by the Daily Chronicle that 
since 1849 the percentage of paupers to the 
population has decreased. 

Now the total number of persons in receipt of 
poor relief during the year 1906-7 was 2,076,316. 
Every day during the year, taking the average, 
25'1 per thousand of the population were in 
receipt of relief. While there has been a de- 
crease since 1850 in the number of outdoor 
paupers, the number of indoor paupers has 
almost doubled. When referring to this ques- 
tion the Press were very careful to avoid giving 
an explanation of the decrease of outdoor 
pauperism. ‘The cause was fully explained by 
“FC. W.” in the issue of March ’06 Soctatist 
Sranparp, wherein he says “ ‘I'he Poor Law was 
further strengthened by the Amendment Act 
of 1844, but it was not (says the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”) until 1867 that the local adminis- 
tration bodies took the matter up with much 
enthusiasm. The Pauper Inmate Act of 1871, 
and the Casual Poor Act of 1882, made condi- 
tions of relief more onerous by increasing the 
compulsory stay of vagrants and by other means. 
Ashcroft and Preston Thomas say in their work 
“The English Poor Law System, p. 285, ‘The 
marked increase of indoor paupers (accompanied 
of course by a still more marked decrease of out- 
door paupers until recently) is due to the move- 
ment beginning about 1865 in favour of the 
workhouse principle. It is clear that in the 
case of this class of paupers (able-bodied adults) 
it was mainly by the rigid enforcement of the 
workhouse test that this improvement was 
secured.’ ” 

There are now many other ways by which the 
workhouses are being relieved, such as, for in- 
stance, the Church Army and Salvation Army 
Homes, and Dr. Barnado’s Homes (which boast 
of having 8,000 children always under its care) 

and the rest of the 1,800 chari- 

The Return table institutions dispensing 

to funds to the amount of ten 
Naked Fact. million pounds per annum. 

When the Pauper Inmate Act 

and the Casual Poor Act had been in operation 

some time, there was another larve increase in 








10: 


pauperism. The “Twelfth Abstract of Labour 
Statistics " issued by the Board of Trade states 
that ‘‘on every day throughout the year 1892 
the average number of persons in receipt of 
poor relief was 953,719, this number rising 
steadily each year with but very slight fluctua- 
tion to 1,103,724 in 1906, being an increase not 
only in the number but also relatively to the 
increase of population.” 

If the Majority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission is adopted and the suggested alterations 
in the Poor Law are enacted, then we shall again 
be told that pauperism is decreasing, while as a 
matter of fact the relief of the poor will have 
been transferred from public institutions to 
private charity, which we are told can be so 
developed and organised that out-door rolief 
will become unnecessary. 

Turning from the question of pauperism our 
attention is diverted to “the record of rising 
wages under Free Trade,” as the Daily Vhronicle 
has it. 

Now itis true that there has been an increase 
in the rate of money wages, but that is no eri- 
terion of an actual rise in wages or of an increase 
in the purchasing power of the wayes received. 


Turning again w the “‘l'welfth Abstract of | 
| above society has incr 


Labour Statistics” we find that since 185 (the 
first year for which comparative tables are given) 
the increase in the retail prices of the necessaries 
; of life, apart from the increase 
Two Sides of house rent, which is by far the 
to most important factor in the ex- 
penditure of the workers, has kept 
pace with the increase in the rate 
of wages, which is in many cases based upon 
the price paid per hour. But the same publi- 
cation informs us that the number of hours 
worked per week have been greatly reduced, to 
say nothing of the increase of unemployment. 
So when we take all the facts into consideration 
we find instead of an increase in wages we have 
an absolute decrease. 

The Daily News makes a very poor attempt 
to minimise the extent of the unemployed _pro- 
blem by attributing the great increase during 
1908 to the engineering and ship-building 
disputes, and this in spite of the fact that the 
Board of T’rade and Labour (iazette tells us in 
every issue, that persons on strike or locked out, 
sick or superannuated, are excluded from the 
figures. 

The health of the workers is the next subject 
that confronts us. We are reminded that the 
number of cases arising from such diseases as 
enteric fever, diptheria, small-pox, etc. have 
been greatly reduced, in fact some of them have 
actually been stamped out. If, then, there has 
been such a large decrease in this class of dis- 
ease, we must ask the reason for the alarm of 
the friendly societies at the “ enormous increase 
in the number of applicants for sick pay.” 


the Story. 
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The Evening News of June 3rd asks ‘Are 

modern conditions of life undermining the 

general health of the working 

Unemployment people of this country? Mere 

brings warnings of medical men,” it 

Sickness— continues, “unsupported by 

statistics, do not count as 

evidence, but the testimony of the great friendly 

societies which are in close and constant touch 
with the workers is a more weighty matter.” 

On this question Mr. J. Luther Green, presi- 

deut of the learts of Oak Benefit Society, says, 
“The matter is most serious and is causing the 
greatest concern to all friendly societies. 
‘The causes of the alarming increase in sickness 
liabilities are probably to be found in the 
changed industrial conditions, the constancy of 
the evil of unemployment, the operation of the 
Compensation Act, an the increase: pace and 
pressure of life. Distress arising from 
unemployment has been especially noticeable 
during the past year. Cases have come under 
the notice of the committee where the sickness 
has been solely the result of unemployment. Dis- 
tress is followed by privation and healih must 
of necessity be impaired.” 

It appears that while the membership o” the 
ed, since 1903, 12! per 
ceut. the number of claims for sick pay has 
increased 24 per cent., and the amount paid in 
sick benefit by over 33 per cent., in spite of the 
adoption of more striagent methods to eliminate 
the fraudulent “ invalids.” 

But the Llearts of Oak is only one of the many 
benelit societies, so we must takea broader view 
of the subject. Reviewing the returns of the I 
leading benelit societies we find an almost corre- 
sponding in in sickness, and we agree 
with the president of the 11.0.0. that the great 
increase is due to insufficient nourishment and 
the increased pace and pressure on the life of 
the worker. Every worker knows that the 
pace and pressure in the factories, workshops 
and ollicesis far greater to-day than it was even 
a few years ago, while the age at which he is 
thrown upon the industrial ec rap-heap, when 
his vitality and energy have degenerated, is 
earlier; and so witnesses the record, in the Blue 
Book, of the great decrease in the number of 
persons employed over the age of 6). 

With the speeding up of machinery and in- 
creasing pressure upon the worker grows the 
the increase of sickness, insanity and the “acci- 
dents" upon the industrial field, the number of 
the latter in 1907 reaching the enormous total 
of 160,731, being almost 
double the figures for 1SY8 
The number of fatal “ acei- 
dents” rose from 3,810. in 
IS9S to 4, in 1907, and 
the number of non-fatal accidents increased 
from 79,633 in the former year t6 156,278 in 


Employment, 
Wounds 
and Death, 
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the latter ! a total far in excess of the combined 
British and Boer casualties in the late South 
African war. 

The increasing development of capitalism 
renders it far more difficult for the worker to 
raise himself from the ranks of the wage-slaves 
until now it has become almost an impossibility 
even in individual cases. 

The increase in unemployment and the longer 


. period the worker is in the labour market, | 


makes life ever more insecure. While in employ- 
ment he is compelled, where possible, to deprive 
himself and family of many of the necessaries of 
life in order to accumulate a little to tide over 
the ever-expected period of out-o'-work,” an 
attempt that more often than not ends in failure. 


In conclusion, then, and taking into consider- | 


ation all the facts attending the position of the | 

? workers, we can safely say that instead of enjoy- 
ing greater prosperity, their position in society 
continues on the downward grade, Liberal and 
Tory reformers notwithstanding. And so their 
only hope is in the complete change, the Revo- 
lution, 1.e., Socialism. H. A. Yoone. 


MY FRIEND JONES. 


--——"0:, 


Like the printer in [bsen’s “Enemy of Society,” 
Iam a man of discreet moderation and of moder- 
ate discretion. I disclaim and abhor violence. 
I am one who is prepared to compromise with 
the enemy to obtain part of what I desire. When 
agitating for a specific loaf Iam ready to accept 
either half the loaf or the promise of a quarter 
at some early future. Society is not composed 
of blacks and whites, or clear-cut classes of 
workers and shirkers, like my friend Jones 
imagines. I once thought that as he grew out 
of youth he would cast aside his perverse, im- 
possible spirit. Society is an organism, a growth, 
a whole of which we humans are interdependent 
cells; and my politics and economics are not 
rigid, cut and dried doctrines, but flexible and 
fluid habits of mind. Let me give you a few 
examples of his ridiculous rigidity. 7 

Our town bdasts a successful debating society. 
Many of my Labour comrades entered this 
society with the avowed aim of cunningly per- 
meating the debaters with a moderate, calm | 
Socialism. Whatever the subject matter of the | 
debate was we astutely endeavoured to show its 
relation to Socialism. Especially when the 
orthodox subject of State Socialism was dealt 
with by the enemy in the orthodox manner did 
we try our level best to show the society that 
the essayist was attacking a noxious and anti- 
quated chimera. We were slowly compelling 
by superior logic, even our opponents to see 
that the old, rigid, unemotional, cataclysmic, 
class-struggle Socialism was un-English—Conti- 
nental, in fact—and is now entirely discredited. | 
I personally played a prominent part in showing 
how we attain Socialism step by step, now by 
the abolition of barmaids, now by Sunday clos- | 
ing of drinking dens, now by finite but ever 
increasing taxes on the value of land. The old 
view of the coming of Socialism, the expropria- 
tion of the expropriators, the stubborn opposition 
of the plutocracy, the determined democracy, 
the blood-red dawn of the Socialist Monday 
morning—all this I ruthlessly exposed by ex- 
plaining how all successful modern exponents | 
of Socialism believed in such a peaceful, pel- 
lucid transition to Socialisin that no one would 
be able to say that here at a definite stage 
capitalism capitulated, and here the Socialist 
Commonwealth was born. 

Then up rose my friend Jones and to the very 


| the Soul: for was not the regeneration of the 


| minister’s vivid denunciation of the slum. Flat | 


| a platform by his side, and that if the reverend | 


bugs, the Labour leaders had been humbugged. 
Palliatives postponed Socialism. Socialism spelt 
revolution, the deliberate, conscious overthrow 
of capitalism; the working class organised 
politically, with their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, economically, in enlightened Socialist 
| Trade Unions. _In short, the work of months 
was undone. The society no longer accepts 
our assertion that revolutionary Socialism is 
cremated. We have, through the impulsive 
Jones, the onerous task of defending not simply 
a@ minimum wage, a minimum of education, a 
minimum of leisure and the conduct of the 
Labour Party, but even now Socialism itself. I 
am afraid that we shall be compelled to cancel 
Jones’ speaking engagements with our local 
Labour Representation Committee. 

But the climax of my friend’s political career 
came when he was our candidate at a municipal 
election. His election address was unpractical 
and doctrinaire ; it lacked constructional spirit ; 
it was brusque in dealing with some of the chief 
planks on our programme, viz., that we should 
have better railway facilities in one of our wards, 
and that tne recreation ground was in want of 
repairs. And when but three days from the 
poll he rashly alienated the Nonconformist and 
Salvation Army votes. “General” Booth had just 
previously passed through the town on a tour, 
and Jones took advantage of the occasion to 
make a badly timed attack on what he termed 
“Salvation Syrup.” But the Nonconformist 
incident was typical of the impossibilist spirit. 
My friend’s election committee had invited a 
very popularand influential dissenting minister 
to address a meeting for the people’s cause. At 
the great risk of offending his congregation the 
minister accepted. He was a new convert to 
Socialism. I just forget the particular organisa- 
tion of which he was a member—a “ League of 
Progressive Thought” or something of that 
kind. Bnt certainly it was a Socialistic organ- 
isation. Jones was glum and saturnine when 
informed about his new comrade, but nothing 
he said prepared us for his unwise and precipi- 
tate action at the meeting. 

It was certainly a great meeting. The council | 
school was full and cheers greeted the plucky 
young minister when he arose to give his ad- 
dress —or sermon, as Jones said. I thought his 
speech splendid. He declared himself in favour 
of an eight hours day for railway workers, en- 
dowment of motherhood, and a Minister of 
Labour. He also spoke well in an appeal for 
the cultivation of the best sort of Socialism, the | 
improvement of individual character, the care of 


individual the aim alike of the Church and of | 
Socialism ? He showed how Martin Luther and 
John Wesley each had dim but unmistakable | 
premonitions of the Socialist idea ; and with his | 
fine tenor voice moved his audience to tears by | 
an earnest condemnation of contemporary society 
as a mingling of blank and blatant Atheism 
and the most unrighteous materialism. 

Then Jones spoke. He almost sneered at the 


and plain he said that had he been aware of the 
minister's ideas he would never have occupied | 


gentleman wanted regeneration and abolition 
of blatant Atheism he would discover suitable 
allies amongst the Primitive Methodists. 

The election was not won. Jones is not yet 


ROUT. 


AN “INDUSTRIALIST” 


Se eee 


Ow Thursday, May 27th, at the Latchmere Baths, 
Battersea, J. Fitzgerald and FE. J. B. Allen de- 
| bated as to the correctness of the position taken 
up by their respective organisations in compas- 
sing the end to which icah are pledged, viz., the 
abolition of the present system of society and 
the substitution of the Socialist Commonwealth. 

The debate was conducted in asplendid spirit, 
and followed by a large audience with an atten- 
tion which demonstrated their recognition of 
the importance of the issue raised. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain feels 
more than justified in giving the above title to 
the following short account of the debate, where 
the representative of the Industrialist League 
cleverly defended a position which, under the 
stern bombardment of Fitzgerald became hope- 
lessly untenable, ultimately presenting a picture 
of “looped and windowed raggedness ” which 
must have been apparent even to the adherents 
of, and sympathisers with, that organisation. 

Mr. H. B. Rogers was in the chair. 
After a few opening remarks he called upon 
Allen to hold the fort for half an hour. 

_E. J. B. Auten acknowledged the oneness of 
aim of the two organisations. The question 
was : 

HOW WAS THE WORKING CLASS TO GAIN CONTROL ? 


On the political field we saw the waste of time 
and energy in the quarrels between the various 
political parties, while in those places where 
revolutionary unionism existed you had a revo- 
lutionary working class. The chss struggle 
was manifested mainly in the factory, field and 
workshop. There the revolutionary organisation 
must be built up. Street-corner propaganda 
was useless, unless backed up by revolutionary 
tactics in every-day life. In the political field 
you had your Burns's, Vivianis, Millerands, and 
Briands taking sides with the capitalists because 
they had been placed in a false position through 
political action. The franchise can, it has been, 
it may be, monkeyed with. What weapon then 
had the S.P.G.B. to fall back upon? The 
“political” Socialist was quick to point out fail- 
ures of strikes ; he seemed to shut his eyes to 
electorial failures with the consequent waste of 
time, money and energy. The Revolutionary 
Union would be prepared to take political action 
to dispossess the capitalist of power. They 
would use the weapon of the Strike up to the 
partial and complete General Strike. he 
French Postal workers had used this weapon 
with success. It looked as though after all the 
S.P.G.B. would have to follow the methods it de- 
nounced as impracticable, viz., thenationalisation 
of industries piecemeal. To-day the Parliament 
did not control the Army, for the Army Council 
was not under the control of any elected body. 
Along with Industrial Unionism there must be 
an 
ANTI-MILITARIST PROPAGANDA. 


There are not wanting signs that the times are 
ripe for such a movement. The soldiers at 
Featherstone killed three. Had they shot as 
ordered they could have killed three hundred. 
The capitalist class had built up their economic 
power before they overthrew the absolute mon- 





councillor or member of Parliament. His latest | 
freak is to join a small and noisy gang of im- | 
possiblists. These men are such a body of | 
troublesome revolutionaries, that the cultured | 
and elegant editor of the Socialist Review tells | 
us that they are driving our sensitive Labour | 





evident glee of the enemy attacked my moderate, 
permeating Socialism after the manner of his 
kind, brazenly, vigourously, and with the self- | 
confidence peculiar to him. He poked fun at | 
my “organic social movements” and substituted 
his hair-raising class war ; he declared that the 
fantastic analogies of all the ‘ philosophers” 
from Spencer to Macdonald were no adequate 
equivalent for the clear-drawn illustrations of 
the Marxian class struggle. He had no faith in 
the crux of our creed, that the social instincts 
of the plutocracy will prove more powerful than 
their class interests. He attacked bluntly every 
institution of any note whether political, chari- | 
table, or charitable-theological, from the Fabian | 
Society to the Emigration Army. The Liberal 
Jeaders who would meet us half way were hum- 


leaders into the arms of the Liberal party. ‘They 
heckle our lecturers, demand debating engage- 
ments, and frighten the life out of our young | 
speakers. ‘They forget that the English working | 
man is not built after the fashion of his French | 
and German compeers : he is definitely conser- | 


| vative, with a defendable love for venerable | 


traditions and ancient institutions. So we must 

humour him and organise a Labour party with- 

out a programme, for as our comrade Wardle, 

who is a member of Parliament — a body which | 
is the Will of All, the general active Will of the 
nation — as our comrade has shown, a pregramme 
was the means of wrecking the historic Liberal 
party, and will be the destruction of the Labour 
Party if it is so forgetful of its constructive | 
spirit as to adopt one. Joun A. Dawsox. | 


archy. The recent Postal strike in Paris 
illustrated the fact that a worker of whatever 
political colour could act solid with his class in the 
workshop. A Hadical operator held up wires 
from Rome which would have facilitated work 
of the masters. Therefore he answered, ‘‘ Yes,” 
his organisation would accept even members of 
the L.L.P. It would accept anyone willing to 
act solid with his class. Once in the organisa- 
tion the lesson of Socialism could bedriven home 
by the Socialist already in the ranks. Besides 


| aman would act straight as a worker who may be 


hopelessly befogged as a politician. The 
8.P.G.B. had run municipal candidates. They 
did not bar Parliamentary candidature. What 
would their representative do if elected? He 
could but 


SUPPORT PALLIATIVES 
as the elected representatives of the I.L.P. ete. 
did 
J. Frrzceratp in his all too brief half hour’s 
reply, said that he intended, before answering 
his adversary’s points directly, to state briefly, 
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the position of his Party. A mere statement of 
that position would refute much that had been 
said in opposition. What were the main ob- 
stacles to the goal? Two. The first corporeal, 
measurable, gross to sight, viz., the armed forces 
and other political machinery ; the second, alas ! 
incorporeal, immeasurable, unseen but real, 
vague but potent, heavy with the heaviness of 
Death— 
WORKING-CLASS IGNORANCE. 

That ignorance it is the duty of every Socialist 
to dispel. With regard to the first obstacle he 
noticed that the Industrialist League had added 
@ new item to its programme since the incep- 
tion of Industrial Unionism, when they argued 
they could “lock out the capitalist class,” viz., 
Anti-Militarism. Not that he attached much 
importance to that particular form of propa- 

nda, except that it clearly demonstrated that 

e Industrialist League had learnt from the 
8.P.G.B. the imperative necessity of reckoning 
with the armed forces instead of ignoring, An- 
archist fashion, the political machinery. Did 
not this fact of itself shoy, however, that the 
“neutral,” telescope-to-the-blind-eye attitude of 
the Industrial Leagiste as far as “ politics” were 
concerned, fwas officially capable of expression 
as a pious belief, but ludicrously impossible as 
practical tactics? 

Allen had stated that Revolutionary Indus- 
trial organisations had made the French, Span- 
ish, and Italian workers “more revolutionary.” 
Had they? Is that why they continue to send 
representatives of the master class to their ex- 
ploiters’ grand committees for the conservation 
of class privilege and the preservation of class 
oppression ? . 

With regard to the second obstacle—working- 
class ignorance— Allen and himself were both 

‘as to the vital need of teaching. It was 
alleged that such teaching would be most effec- 
tive on the spot where the worker found himself 
face to face with class exploitation. As a matter 
of fact the workers are more split on the economic 
field, where they have over 1,000 organisations, 
than on the political, where they have less than 
100. Must he bring his opponent back to the 
solid ground of fact by reminding him that the 
present system 

FORCES TWO INDUSTRIALISTS To FIGHT 


for a job? Political leaders “sell out!” Do 
economic leaders never do so? “‘Strikesmasher” 
Barnes, “Arbitration” Bell, ‘‘ Mabon,” etc., 
never “sell out”! Ohno! He would remind 
him of Frank Rose’s sinister declaration in the 
Qlarion of 18th September, 1908: “ They (the 
masters) bribe away the best and most knowing 
of the operatives’ officials by giving them better 
jobs and bigger salaries, and the internal work- 
ing of the operatives’ unions are open books to 
them. , 

“IT IS A GHASTLY BUSINESS.” 
Regarding the General Strike, the ablest writer 
on the subject, Arnold Roller, showed the 
absurdity of the Industrialists’ statement that 
the workers could continue to carry on produc- 
tion for themselves and starve out the capitalists, 
for he says: “It is evident in such a struggle 
the ruling class would pay no sentimental 
regard to law and would simply seize the pro- 
visions of the proletariat for themselves and 
their army.” 

What became of the talk about “ taking and 
holding” ? Moreover, the statement completely 
knocked the bottom out of the case for the 
General Strike. What had the French Postal 
workers got by this weapon? Six hundred had 
got- the sack ! 

It was not true that the Army Council was 
not under the control of any elected body, for it 
was appointed by the Cabinet, that was in its 
turn appointed by Parliament, which was an 
elected body and had ultimate control. With 
regard to Anti-Militarism, it were wise, especially 
while the Party was small, to direct their energies 
to most likely material for conversion. His 
opponent could judge of the relative accessibility 
to Socialist thought of soldiers and civilians, 
hedged in as the former were by every influence, 
positive and negative, tending to stupifaction of 
the thinking faculties. The gist of Hervé’s 
teaching consisted of calling upon the workers 
to resist conscription and to be shot rather than 
join the army! We had been told, as an in- 


mutinied when called on to fire upon the wine 
growers in the South, but the truth was this | 
regiment was recruited from that very district, 
and it was this very fact of being called upon 
to fire at their own relatives— in sme cases their | 
own fathers and mothers— that caused the mu- 
tiny, and not the propaganda of Anti Militarism. | 

In answer to the question as to the attitude of | 
elected representatives on public bodics, hisreply | 
was, no! they will not bolster up palliatives ; | 
they will be there to speak from the wider plat- 
form as revolutionary propagandists ; essentially 
they can but continue the propaganda while in | 
the minority. | 

Aun in his 20 minutes reply reiterated 
several of his former points. He said that Marx 
himself had declared (in his “Eighteenth Bru- 
maire”) that politicians would mar any move- | 
ment. Suppose a majority of Socialists elected | 
to the House. Would re-actionary army officers 
etc. yield at the word of a majority? No! The 
means of production must be made ready for 
seizing by previous revolutiorary work in the 
factories, etc. As far as education was concerned, 
contesting elections simply meant educating the 
worker in the divineness of capitalist ‘law and 
order” ; whereas 

DIRECT ACTION 


implies the contrary. The political movement 
is not a class movement, for capitalists and 
“Gntellectuals” may join, while the J.U., only 
admitting workers, was a class movement. In 
Warsaw during the late troubles, the workers 
struck and drove out the capitalists, who had to 
ask to be allowed to come back and take the~ 
works again. He again asked how the S.P.G.B. 
intended “seizing the political machinery” 
without the necessary force to seize it. 

Fimzceratp in his 20 minutes reply pointed 
out that “ revolutionary ” speeches and actions 
born of more excitable temperaments, easily 
carried on waves of enthusiasm and as easily 
correspondingly depressed, did not constitute 
revolutionary tactics. The Confederation Gen- 
eral du Travail (C.G.T.) had been referred to. 
Let it be clearly understood that that body wae 
a loose conglomeration, controlled by a small 
body of Anarchists, who showed their individ- 
ualistic proclivities with their accompanying 
thimble-rigging and wire-pulling, by insisting 
upon “one group, one vote,” which means that 
a precious “ group” of about six carried equal 
weight with a genuine association of a thousand. 
Truly, this showed the close relationship and 
connection of the 1.U. with the avowed Anarch- 
ists. 

The C.G.T. had called a “general strike” 
every May Day for the last three yeare, and the 
Industrialist said they were promised one this 
year. All of them had been miserable fiascos 
and the only ‘“ revolutionary " action that took 
place this year was the singing of “ L'Interna- 
tionale”” by some men while marching 

To work !! 


The whole tenor of C.G.T. thought is “leader- 
ship,” and “leadership” bad meant, and will 
mean, a shambles for the workers. Organisers 
charged to carry out intelligently the democratic 
will? Yes! The S.P.G.B. stands by that. 
“Leaders,” in the sense of the bourgeoisie, of 
the LL.P., of the S.D.P., looking meekly for 
direction and guidance to their middle-class tin 
gods? A thousand times No! 

THERE IS NO ROOM 
for the “middle”-class “intellectual” on the 
make, if the movement was truly democratic and 
therefore clean. On the “ Industrialist ” basis 
Marx and Engels would have been kept out of 
the movement. Marx had been quoted to bolster 
up the “non-political” characterof Industrialism. 
Let his opponent read that brilliant monograph 


the mire. ‘Parliamentary idiotcy”’ was a disease 
attaching to the “ pure and simple” politician 
In the case of the coup-d'etat of 185], it refers 
more particularly to the action of the fatuous 
“Party of Order” in calling Napoleon the Little 
to ‘concentrate the whole executive power in his 
own person” (pp. 50-51). Reference by any 


ciples of the S.P.G.B. would dispel any illusion 
to the effect that his Party could be charged 


| specimen of 


and cease to drag the lustrous name of Marx in | 


fair-minded person to the Declaration of Prin- | 


revolution, ‘education! When 
the capitalists “asked " they were allowed to go 


back and recommence exploiting those who had 


| turned them out! 


ALLEN in his ten minutes round averred that 
the strong minority must lead the majority 
History proved his contention. As for Parlia- 
mentary action, did not “Pride's Purge” 
demonstrate the uselessness of that 7 Members 
were expelled ruthlessly by the soldiers. ‘The 
Parliament did not control the militia, for when 
Charles went to Nottingham the majority of the 
trained bands followed him. As to the C.G.T., 
could it be denied that an organisation claiming 


| to be out for the expropriation of the capitalist 


class was revolutionary ? ‘The General Strike 
implied a revolutionary upheaval, animated by 
sheer unconstitutionaliem, ignoring individual 
safety in koking for the salvation of the whole. 
It was minorities made all movemenis. They 
started the idea and dinned it into the heads of 
the others. 

Fitzceratp, reviewing the whole situation in 
his Jast ten minutes, rammed home by apt 
quotation and scathing humour several points 
previously touched upon. ‘The mention of 


| ‘Pride's Purge” by Allen was peculiarly un- 


forunate. Above all things that event showed 
the enormous leverage which the seizure of 
political power gave. In the struggle between 
sections of the bourgeosie which “ Pride's Purge” 
illustrated, the victory was to that section effec- 
tively controlling the army as part of the political 
machinery. The North v. South slave struggle 
of 1861 in America illustrated the same point. 
Temporary and brilliant successes of Southern 
generals were bound to be rendered nugatory 
in the long run by the political ferce wielded 
by the North. As for the trained bands going 
to Charles, according to Gardiner, when the 
first call was made by Parliament in London, 
40,000 fully armed and 100,000 lesser armed 
men responded—a splendid start for the Parlia- 
ment. A final word as to “agitation in the 
workshop,” which is claimed to be so education- 
ally efficient. Why ? In these days of speeding 
up, when is this propaganda to go forward ? 
Frcma sheer common-sense point of view, surely, 
in his hours cf Jeisure, however scant, the work- 
man is more accessible to Sccialist thought and 
teaching. At any rate the task-master won't be 
immediately present. 

The General Strike and minorities being 
right— well, let us see again what Roller has to 

y. Judge for yourselves the discrepancy be- 

ween Roller’s picture and that drawn by Allen. 
“The immense advantage of the General Strike 
| is that it begins 
ENTIRELY LAWFULLY 
| and without any danger to the workers, and for 
this revson thousands will take part who would 
never have thought of taking part in a revolu- 
tion, but would have stayed at home behind the 
grate.” What sort of “ revolutionaries "are 
these? Directly action cn revolutionary lines 
was needed they would disappear and leave the 
others to be crushed. Is the ‘* General Strike” 
the Jast word of “Industrial Leagism”’? It 
stands self condemned. 

A few harmless humourosities from the 
chairman closed the proceedings. That some 
“Industrialists went away eadder if not wiser 
men is the firm hope, not to say conviction, of 

REGINALD. 


BY THE WAY. 

“But for Blatchford’s valiant roaring there 
would have been no 1.L.P. to-day, no Old Age 
Pensions, and no ‘ Socialistic Budget,” says A. 
M. Thompson in the Glarion in the course of an 
attack on Wells of the swelled head. It is not 
everyone who would have boasted of these things. 
Many, indeed, are ready to blame the ignorance 
of the worker and the wiles of the capitalist for 
the existence of these frauds. But one never 
knows. T’erhays we misunderstand the Clarion 
It may be that its phenomenal modesty and 
| excessive zeal for fair play have induced it to 
take all the blame upon itself, Or it may be 
that the echces of ignorance that compose the 
| Clarion staff are under the illusion that they 


| 
| are giants of intellect and therefore the great 





with such “idiotcy,” as it distinctly states that 
the workers must obtain ccntrol of the fighting 





stance of the success of Hervé’s propaganda, that 
the 71st Regiment of the line in France had 
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forces. And then as to Warsaw. What a 


moving forces of the “movement ’ which they 
Evidently Mr. Wells 


“swelled head.’ 


| do not even understand 
is not the only sufferer from 
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Our Fifth Anniversary. 

Wuen the Socialisist Party of Great Britain 
was founded in 1904, many were prepared to 
prophesy our speedy demise, in fact, six months 
was the time given in which the Party would 
die and be forgotten. Nevertheless, despite the 
assistance they have rendered to the consumation 
of this, their wish, by the application to us of 
the boycott, of slander, abuse and opposition, we 
are still alive, and the Twelfth of June last regi- 
stered the close of our Fifth Year of strenuous 
and consistent work for Socialism. 

Five years isa goodly time in which to put us 
to the test, to “nip us in the bud,” and we have 
triumphed — we have grown. Assailed on 
all sides by the agents of capitalist confusions 
and the mental dyspeptics of capitalist reforms, 
our Party has remained loyal to the cause of the 
working class. Neither the ‘“ New Theology” 
nor the “new economics,” the “‘General Strike” 
nor the war scare, have succeeded in side-track- 
ing us, even for a moment, from the task of 
working-class enlightenment and organisation 
for the conquest of political power in order to 
abolish capitalism. 

Thus in the political arena our Candidates 
have fought for Socialism and Socialism alone. 
The columns of the Sociatist Sranparp have 
been utilised for nothing else, while in law court 
and police court, in the Press and on the plat- 
form, in debate and in discussion, our comrades 
have courageously vindicated the revolutionary 
attitude of the Party. The result--after five 
years~ is that we are very much alive and 
stronger because of increased numbers and ex- 
perience. Strong enough to have effectually 
repelled the reformers who would have strangled 
us, to have frozen out the would-be-bosses and 
job-hunters, and to have gained the respect of 
the enemy who has realised that he cannot use 
us. We may be a small party but we are a 
Socialist one, and, the only Socialist party in 
Great Britain. 

Amid the “ Babel of tongues” of the profit- 
mongering-political-and-economic-misleaders of 
Labour, the Party’s voice has rung out clear, 
calm and confident, nor has one false note been 
struck. Events so far have justified its every 
warning and advice, and while collapsing capi- 
talism is reflected in the hesitating uncertainty 
and vacillation of so-called Socialist parties, the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain stands solid and 
unshakeable. 

Entering our sixth year of voluntary effort on 
behalf of our fellow wage slaves, building up and 
perfecting the mechanism by which we may eman 
wecan look back on the past with 
satisfaction, and, in the light of our Socialist 
convictions, apply the experience gained to the 
present. confident that the future is ours 


cipateoursel 


A Capitalist Budget. 

Judging by the noise made about the land-tax 
clauses in the Finance Bill, one might think 
that something vital were at stake, yet it is all 
nothing more than a squabble between sections 





of the capitalist class as to what share each shall 
bear of the cost of their class government. It 
has long been the policy of one section in these 
serio-comic scuffles, to squeal ‘ Revolution!” 
“ Socialism!" “ Confiscation!" when called 
upon to pay its share by the majority for the 
time being ; but only the ignorant are duped 
by it We are also becoming accustomed to 
finding the Labour Party, the tail of the Liberal 
cur, out-doing the regular representatives of the 
masters in spreading confusion among the 
workers. And now, because there is a pretence 
of taxing unearned increment on land values for 
the support of capitalism, these * Labour mem- 
bers hail it as Socialistic. They ignore the fact 
that all taxation imposed by capitalists on them- 
selves is a taxation of unearned increment. The 
masters have already squeezed the workers dry 
in the factory, so to pay for their new Dread- 
noughts the propertied class have, perforce, to 
tax themselves. That, indeed, is all the budget 
amounts to; and in what, pray, is it Socialistic ? 

The Liberals still faintly echo the old conflict 
between the landed aristocracy and the indus- 
trial capitalist, and endeavour to place part of 
the cost of class rule on the landed interest ; and 
the Labourites, like the Liberals at heart they 
are. must go wild with delight over it and talk 
as though it were a taxing of the rich for the 
benefit of the poor, when it is simply an attempt 
to lighten the taxes of the industrial capitalist. 
Moreover, the proceeds are to go, not to the poor, 
but to the support of capitalist government and 
to the building of ever more murderous engines 
of destruction. 

Yet Mr. Victor Grayson said (according to the 
Daily Telegraph of June 23rd) that the Finance 
Bill contains “a good chunk” of his personal 
prinziples. Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald stated 
that if need be he would go into the lobby to 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
Mr. Keir Hardie, consistent with his denial of 
the class struggle, said, “ Labour men and So- 
cialists would be cowards if they did not tell Mr. 
Lloyd George that they stood solidly behind him.” 

These men, it should be remembered, are 
popularly supposed to be representatives of 
Labour. They would have the workers ignore 
the fact that the State of to-day is but the col- 
lective will of the exploiters ; while they preach 
the absurdity that a futile tax on land for the 
benefit of the common expenses of capitalist op- 
pression is an instalment of Socialism! Their 
disregard of fundamentals, their support of the 
Liberals, and their tactics of confusion, all show 
clearly that they are not Socialists but are 
Socialism’s worst enemies. 


Justified by Our Enemies. 

The German Social Democrats are complain- 
ing that Messrs. Snowden, Barnes, Macdonald 
and other “‘ Labour” members went to Germany 
and associated at dinners and upon the public 
platform with notorious enemies of Socialism. 
Of course, there is nothing new in this. It is 
merely extending to foreign countries their 
common practice at home—and there is nothing 
illogical or inconsistent in that. It is true that 
it has been the custom of these gentlemen when 
travelling on the Continent, at all events about 
the time of the recurrence of the International 
Socialist (!) Congress, to affirm the class struggle 
which they deny on this side of the Channel, 
but we here point out to our German comrades, 
and incidentally also to those compratriots whose 
“qualities of heart” so far outweigh their quali- 
ties of head as to render them at once the support 
and prey of these “ Labour” cannibals, that the 
deduction to be drawn from this triennial ac- 
knowledgement of the class struggle and the acts 
complained of is that these so-called Labour 
leaders are conscious of the existence of the class 
struggle, and are deliberately fighting on the 
side of the master class. This is the view we 
tried in vain to convey to our German comrades 
when, just after the General Election of 1906, 
Auguste Bebel wrote to Reynolds’ Newspaper 
a letter congratulating the British electors upon 
having sent so many Liberals and Labour men 
to the House of Commons. Now that our Brit- 
ish mumpers on the Labour movement are taking 
to transferring their treacherous practices to Ger 
man soil, the Social democrats of that country 
would seem to haye discovered that they were 
gambolling on an inclined plane when they in 
1906 congratulated the British electors on send- 
these very men to Parliament. 





DRINK AND THE CHILD. 


Tre Board of Education have now made the 
teaching of teetotalism a normal part of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum by the issuing of a 
comprehensive syllabus of lessons on the subject. 
Now if this were a disinterested endeavour to 
promote the well-being of the child it would be 
welcome, but, as in all capitalist “education,” 
the cloven hoof is visible. The chief object of 
this latest move is, as will be seen, not humanity, 
but more profit. Of course, from the professions 
of bourgeois spokesmen this fact could not be 
gathered. According to them the capitalist is 
in business solely for the benefit of the working 
class. He makes a profit only in order that the 
workers may get wages. He lives in debauchery 
and spends huge sums in luxury only to provide 
work for the lower orders. Indeed, his attitude 
is summed up in Marx's ironical phrase, “the 
bourgeois is a bourgeois—for the benefit of the 
working class.” 

_ So, in the matter of education this humbug 
is perpetuated ; and the insincerity of the master 
class isas plain in its temperance proposals as else- 
where. Drink is only a curse to-day because of 
the capitalist conditions which make for its ex- 
cessive use and poisonous adulteration. But to 
remove the economic conditions which engender 
alcoholic abuse would be to strike a blow at 
capitalist interests. Instead, therefore, of abol- 
ishing the wretched conditions of proletarian life 
that lay at the root of much of the craving for 
drink, the capitalists hypocritically try to mini- 
mise effects by puritanical legislation, or they 
try to train the tender sapling during the brief 
school hours in the fond hope that industrial 
conditions in later life will not bend it in an 
opposite direction. 

Many eminent men have placed on record the 
fact that bad air, bad food, monotony and over- 
work, are prominent among the influences that 
lead to excessive drinking. Prof. Kénig expresses 
a common view of German physiologists when 
he says that : 

Taken in moderate quantities in such forms as 
cognac, brandy, beer, and other beverages, alcohol is 
likewise an important stimulant to digestion. Brandy, 
whiskey, sherry, and the like. are therefore favourite 
remedies in disturbances of the bowels and stomach, 
and this helps to explain why the poorer classes, who 
often live upon a wretched diet of the less digestible 
foods, such as coarse bread and potatoes, have a 
craving for strong and stimulating alcoholic drinks. 
In few questions, moreover, has the perver- 

sion of truth been more effectively organised 
than in that of the use of alcohol. The noisy 
and well organised teetotalers have for long, 
with damnable iteration, dinned exaggerated or 
lying statements into the public ear on this 
matter, particularly in discussing its economic 
aspects. And now the education authority itself 
enters more thoroughly into its work of hypno- 
tising the masses by means of early and persis- 
tent suggestion of the empioyer’s side of the case. 
From the standpoint of economics the teetotal 
twaddle admits of easy refutation; but even 
from the physiological point of view, though 
opinions differ among Socialists as to the bene- 
fits or otherwise to be derived from a moderate 
use of stimulants, it is well to remember that 
the evidence is by no means solely on the 
side of abstinence. 

The Lancet manifestoin favour of the moderate 
use of alcoholic liquors, which was extensively 
signed by eminent medical men, will still be 
fresh in the mind of the reader At the meeting 
of the International Physiological Congress, held 
at Cambridge in September 1898, an attempt 
was made to obtain the opinion of leading physi- 
ologists regarding this particular subject, and 
the following statement drawn up by Sir Michael 
Foster, the president of the Congress, was pre- 
sented for signature: 

The physiological effects of alcohol, taken in a 
diluted form, in small doses, as indicated by the 
popular phrase “ moderate use of alcohol,” in spite 
of the continued study of past years, have not as yet 
been clearly and completely made out. Very much 
remains to be done, but, thus far the results of care- 
ful experiments show that alcohol, so taken, is oxi- 
dised within the body, and so supplies energy like 
common articles of food, and that itis physiologically 
incorrect to designate it as a poison—that is, a sub- 
stance which can only do harm and never good to 
the body. Briefly, none of the exact results hitherto 
gained can be appealed to as contradicting, from a 
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purely physiological point of view, the conclusions | 
which some persons have drawn from their daily | 
common experience, that alcohol so used may be 
beneficial to their health. 


The occasion was particularly favourable, for 
some of the most celebrated physiologists of the 
world and many well-known investigators were 
present. A very few objected to the phraseology, 
and one, although believing it to be correct, 
refused to sign because he feared it might be 
misused by ‘the trade.” A large proportion 
of those to whom it was submitted expressed 
their approval by their signatures. And, says 
Mr. W. O. Atwater (Harper's, No. DCVI.) the 
number and character of the signers are such 
as warrant the acceptance of the statement as 
the opinion of the leading physiologists of the 
day. 
But even if the excessive use of alcohol were 
to cease, and it wereclearly proved that the sum 
of human happiness was increased by its moder- 
ate use, the capitalists’ objection would not cease. 
The real basis of their objection is that it is not 
a necessary but a luxury, and that if the worker 
could be got to do without it he could live more 
cheaply and work for less wages. Macaulay 
once said that the Puritans ‘‘ hated bear-baiting, 
not because it gave pain to the bear, but because 
it gave pleasure to the spectators.” And the 
modern Puritan looks upon working-class plea- 
sures in exactly the same spirit, particularly 
when they appear tostand in the way of bigger 
profits. This, indeed, underlies the whole of 
the Education syllabus as explained by the 
Daily News. Pleasure is a thing to which the 
workers have apparently no right. In choosing 
their food and drink they must allow no consi- 
derations of enjoyment to influence them. Thus 
the syllabus and notes are quoted by Cadbury’s 
organ as follow. 

Neither tea nor coffee is good for children; they 
should have milk or cocoa instead. Cocoa is better 


for children than tea or coffee because it is less 
stimulating and contains a little more real food 


substance 

It is true that there is a certain amount of nour- 
ishment in beer. There is, for example. a little 
sugar, and there is a small quantity of the food sub- 
stance found in meat. To obtain enough food from 
beer really to benefit the body, however, it would be 
necessary to take an extremely large quantity. For 
this reason. the good that might be done by the 
nourishing part of the beer would be more than 
counterbalanced by the harm done by the alcohol 
contained in so large a quantity. 


It will be seen that no weight is given to 
psychological considerations: the amount of 
nourishment is treated as the only factor, while 
beer is condemned, apparently, because it would 
be injurious to subsist solely upon it! But it is 
also true that man cannot live by breed alone ; 
and when the percentages of protein and carbo- 
hydrates in an aliment have been found by 
analysis, the last word has by no means been 
said on its value. On some people, particularly 
those in depressing health or circumstances, the 
pleasure afforded by a small amount of alcoholic 
stimulant may have a beneficial effect—even 
from the dietetic point of view—far more import- 
ant than the amount of actual nourishment 
imparted. No food-value has yet been ascribed 
toa hearty laugh, but there is much truth in 
the popular saying, “Laugh and grow fat.” 
Indeed, no discussion of the value of alcohol as 
an aliment can be adequate that does not take 
the psychological factor into account ; and it is, 
moreover, doubtful, to say the least, if a merely 
attenuated existence is the life most worth living 
in any case. 

Now, however, we come to what is after all the 





gist of the whole matter. It is that the capitalist 
has, rightly or wrongly, become convinced that 
the abstainer does more work, and the following 
striking statements are made by the Board of 
Education. 


Experiments were made by Dr. Parkes with two 
gangs of soldiers doing equally hard muscular work 
(mowing), one gang alternately taking beer during 
the work and the other not. “In every case it was 
shown that although men taking beer might for a 
short time might gain on the others, yet they soon 
dropped behind, and at the end of the day the total 
work they had accomplished was less than that done 
by those who had no alcohol. 

Mr. Brassey (“Work and Wages”) says: 
of the most powerful of the navvies have been tec- 
totalers. On the Great Northern Railway there was 
a celebrated pang of navvies who did more work in 
aday than and always 
left off work an hour or an hour and « half earher 


“Some 


yother yang on the lir 


Every navvy in this powerful 


than any other men. 
ing was a tectotaler. 
That is the point. The capitalist believes 
that the teetotaler can do more work for the 
same wages. He can live more cheaply, and so 
soon as abstinence is general, competition on the 
labour market will make him do more work for 


a lower wage, thus fitting, according to economic 
| law, the price of his labour-power to his reduce 


average cost of subsistence. As though to em- 
phasise the fact that it is the profitableness of 
the wage worker that is the chief care of the 
education authority, there follows the usual tee- 
total panegyric on thrift. It is worth quoting. 
The expenditure of £160,000,000, or more. on in- 

toxicating liquors every year is a drain on the 
resources of the nation and the direct cause of not a 
little national poverty. It must be remembered how 
vastly large is this sum, which, it is estimated, is 
equal to all the rents of all the houses, farms, shops, 
hotels, etc., in the United Kingdom, so that the 
amount spent on drink alone would be cnough to 
enable everybody to live rent free. 

The quotation has its amusing side, but how 
sad are the full facts from the workers’ point of 
view ? And what a condemnation of the present 
system it is that the thrift, sobriety and higher 
efficiency of the workers, while they swell the 
profits of the masters, simply intensify compe- 
tition on the labour market, increase the toil of 
those in work, and augment the number of un- 
employed! The net result of the labourer's 
“virtue” while the labourer is a hireling under 
capitalism is a worsening of his economic con- 
dition. This side of the medal is not shown to 
the children. On the contrary, the impression 
is given to the worker's child that he and not 
the employer will receive all the benefit of gen- 
eral thrift and abstemiousness, and that hunger 
will cease from troubling and the landlord lie at 
rest. Yet the facts, which the syllabus does 
not give, are that thrift, if general, means a re- 
duction of the demand for goods, and is conse- 
quently a restriction of the market and of the 
employment for labour ; that increased efficiency 
on the part of the workers does not increase the 
demand for products but decreases the number 
of men the masters need employ to supply the 
market; and finally, that the less it costs the 
average worker to live, the lower will competi- 
tion force down wages. But all this does not 
matter, for though the worker gets less wages 
and less employment, the capitalist will get more 
profit d that is the real aim of State education 
to-day. Truly we have much to thank the ruling 
class for in these matters. The workers school- 
ing is a training for wage-slavery ; no more, no 
less. The propertyless are taught to revere and 
defend the interests, the flag, and the Empire of 
their masters. The supreme aim of it all is the 


; making of docile instruments of profit; and the 


temperance lessons, stripped of their humbug, 
are of a piece with the rest. For after all it is 
capitalism that creates the drink problem, and, 
in spite of their hypoc al preaching, the 
masters decline to attack it at its source. They 
are ever deaf to the appeal of humanity when 
profit beckons them on. But all their wiles 
cannot for ever obscure the fact that it is not 
drink but capitalism that causes the poverty of 
the workers, and that class rule makes thrift, 
temperance, and efficiency so many weapons 
against the latter in the hands of their exploiters. 
Indeed, no greater condemnation of a system is 
than that it makes right living a means of in- 
creasing the hardships of those who produce. 
It is the very kernal of the capitalist system that 
is at fault, and no mere reform can alter it. By 
Socialism only can these things be changed, for 
the conquest of capitalist soviety by the toilers 
must take place before they can secure the fruits 


| of their industry and the elements of a full and 


healthy life. Then it will be discovered that 


intemperance has ceased to be a problem, while | 


the object of public education will at last be the 
making, not of cheap wage-slaves but, of better 
F.C. W. 


men and women. 


“THE WORLD FOR THE 


WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song | 


S., A., T., B. —complete with pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 
3:d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 
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SELF-MADE! 


o—— 


A correspondent signing himself A Listener 
writes 

“Having participated 
in many discussions on Socialism, | have. fre 
no man 


as a humble listener 
quently heard your speakers say that 
ean make his own fortune by himself alone 
Would you kindly answer through the columns 
of your paper, the undermentioned questions ? 
Now T know aman fa friend of mine) who 
took a piece of land 
r gold. and fortunately it proved 
yw this land was worked up by 


went abroad, his object. 
heing to discov 
a success. 
himself alone 
~ Do you nos consider him to bea man. that 
has made his own fortune by himself alone ?” 


No, good ~ Listener.” your friend did not 
make his fortune “hy himself alone.” By a 
fortune we understand such an accumulation of 
wealth as, through the control of other men’s 
labour that it gives, enables its owner to live 
without labouring himself. 

In the first place there is the outstanding fact, 
that apart from property-founded society, where- 
in wealth monopoly gives some men control 
and mastery over the labour of other men, there 
can exist no fortune. It’s main characteristic, 
the power of dominion that it imparts, is ob- 
viously conditional upon the existence of other 
men (and producers at that). Without these 
there can be no fortune. 

In the second place, your friend had to be 
carried to the gold-bearing land, and so required 
the help of the steamship and railway workers 
and all the craftsmen and labourers who contri- 
bute to the construction of the means of trans- 
portation. He needed tools to work the land 
and, not less, the knowledge of where and how 
to get out the gold S 

Thirdly, so soon as your gold-mining fortune- 
hunter had won a surplus over and above the 
amount required to purchase his means of sub- 
sistence, he doubtless, being wisein his gene 
tion, banked or otherwise invested it. That is 
to say, he put it to such use as entailed the ex- 
ploitation of the wage workers. In the normal 
course of commerce, then, his property would 
grow by the accumulation of rent, interest or 
dividends, regardless of any exertion upon his 
part. 

And so it stands demonstrated, that even in 
the exceptional case of your friend, the acquir- 
ing of his fortune was assisted and alone made 
possible, not only by the very existence and 
labour of countless other men, but by the aceu- 
mulations of knowledge and implements made 
by the numberless generations of men who have 
preceded us. In other wore th accumu- 
lates to-day as a result of social activity without 
which the individual is utterly impotent. This 
is more easily seen than ever in modern indus- 
trial society, with which the Socialist is more 
particularly concerned when he says that no 
man make: es) his own fortune. 


J. HW. H. 


HOLLAND ON THE 
HOME. 


CANON SCOTT 


The tradition of the English home, dear to 
all hearts, said Canon Scott Holland, in a ser- 
mon at St. Paul's, yesterday, toa congregation 
of the delegates of the International Women’s 
Suffrage Conference, was crumbling and per- 
ishing all about us. 

At both ends of society a like disaster was 
being enacted. At the one extreme wealth and 
luxury were dissolving and corrupting the dis- 
cipline that knitted the family together in a 
mutual interchange of serviceable functions ; 
there were no functions left: foranybody, and 
the services were all hired or farmed out ; 
there was only one intelligible desire, and that 
was to have a good time. 

Then at the other extremity the terrible pres- 


} sure of competitve industry Was more and more 


laying women under the dire necessity of become 
ing the bread-winners of the household. ‘They 
could do itcheaper than the meu they displaced, 
therefore every year we found heavier burdens 
on the backs of women 

Ifwe desired toaker this we had got to re 
consider the entire method of eur in 


Morning Lande 
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MODERN TRADE. 
>=——0:0-——_ 


A REcENT issue of the Storekeepers’ Journal 
contained a pai ph with the heading printed 
above. It cated that the writer was sanguine 
enough to believe that storekeepers throughout 
the country would, without exception, joi in 
the chorus of congratulations that had been 
showered upon Sir Timeous Skipton at the 
honour 80 recently conferred upon him by His 
Majesty the King, an honour which was not 
merely a personal one, but was shared by the 
whole trade of which Sir Timeous is so shining 
a light. It recalled the now well-known fact 
that Sir Timeous started storekeeping in a very 
humble way in the South only a few years ago, 
and by his industry, pluck, and keennees has 
become one of the largest of the successful pro- 
duce distributors of modern times. As head of 
the international concern with which he is asso- 
ciated, his name has become a household word. 
Such a career, concluded the writer, is a com- 
plete answer to the croakers who say there is no 
scope to-day for the enterprising man, and that 
the opportunity for the individual to succeed no 
longer exists. Let such remember and act upon 
the Scriptural injunction, “Go thou and do 
likewise.” 

Ishowed the paragraph in question toa friend 
whose commercial affairs bring him into contact 
with many who fail as shopkeepers, and he told 
me the following life story. He called it 

THE TRAGEDY OF MODERN TRADE. 

Many years ago, long before the advent of 
the “ Merchant Storekeepers,” ‘“ Multipule 
Traders,” and the like, a young married couple, 
whom we will call Mr. and Mrs. Jones, opened 
a grocery and provision shop in a fairly large 
town in the Midlands. They both worked in 
the business, rarely took a holiday, regularly 
paid their wholesale houses and thus remained 
on good terms with them, brought up their 
children healthily and educated them as circum- 
stances permitted. As they grew up the sons 
assisted in the business and looked forward to 
ultimateiy taking it over, whilst the daughters 
cheerfully performed the household duties. 
They had no idea of trouble—at any rate, busi- 
ness trouble—ever coming their way. Thi 
town’s population grew, and Mr. Jones, being 
widely known and greatly respected, increased 
his turnover until it reached nearly five figures 
per annum, and his devoted, unassuming wife 
and himself were locking forward to shortly 
retiring upon a sufficiency to ensure their free- 
dom from anxiety during their final steps in the 
journey of life. One day, however, a neighbour- 
ing house owner, in view of the development of 
the town, converted a number of houses ad- 
joining the Jones’ shop into shop premises, and 
a few weeks after the one next door to Mr. 
Jones was opened as the local branch of Skip- 
ton’s Limited. The Jones were not greatly 
perturbed at first, although they began to talk 
among themselves when at the new shop cheese 
could be purchased at one penny per pound 
cheaper than Mr. Jones could buy it wholesale. 
Others of the shops were taken and opened by 
the Jampress Tea Co. (which the travellers who 
called upon Mr. Jones hinted was really being 
run by Skiptons Ltd. under an assumed name), 
the World's Dairy Co., the Grey Mole Tea Co., 
the Inter-Colonial Butter Co., and others, all 
attempting by methods quite foreign to Mr. 
Jones’ idea of legitimate business, to capture 
his trade, in which they ultimately succeeded. 
His customers gradually deserted him. His 
turnover dropped in a few years from nearly ten 
to about two thousand pounds, and at last the 
crash came. He called a meeting of his creditors, 
and they, realising that the old chap had been 
“broke” by the irresistible march of capitalist 
development (‘unfair competition ” he calle: it), 
generously presented him with the furniture to 
which they were legally entitled, and accepted 
their eight shillings in the £, some of them 
reflecting that it was not the old chap, honest, 
sober, industrious, aye, and Nonconformist and 
Liberal as he was, who had succeeded in life, 
but that, despite all these virtues he had “gone 
under.” largely through the successful efforts of 
the ‘‘ Merchant Storekeeper who had been so 
recently honoured by His Majesty. 
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like manager of a ‘‘multiple” shop at a “salary 
of thirty-two shillings and sixpence per week, 
out of which princely sum all shortages of stock 
were deducted, and before being appointed 
signed an agreement not to accept a position in 
a similar business within a radius of fifty miles 
for a period of ten years. He gave up attending 
chapel and went instead to the Sunday meetings 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain. After 
hearing the speakers trace the ruthless develop- 
ment of industry and trading to the Trust stage 
now existing, and realising, in view of their 
teaching and his own bitter experience, that the 
daly of the small man and the small concern was 
passed, he eventually joined their ranks and 
worked for the realisation of the only system 
wherein the individual will have the opportunity 
to lead a fu!l and free life. The operations of 
Sir Timeous Skipton had prepared his mind to 
receive the truth, as they are preparing that of 
many another man. 

The other son “went to the dogs,” was 








arrested for sleeping on the Embankment and 
was sentenced by Alderman Sir Timeous Skip- 
ton to imprisonment with hard labour for being 
a “rogue and a vagabond.” X. Y..Z. 


POINTS FROM 
FACTORY INSPECTOR’S 
REPORT. 


Tue report for 1908 of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops contains some interest- 
ing facts illustrating and sufficiently condemning 
capitalist industry and pretended reform. 

Here are a few (we quote from Lloyds News, 
30.5.09). 

“The passingis noted of the White Phosphorus 
Matches Prohibition Act of 1908, the provisions 
of which will come into force next January, after 
which date no white phosphorus matches may 
be made or imported. All the match factories 
in the United Kingdom, with one notable excep- 
tion, remained free from any case of necrosis as 
in the three previous years; * but in that one 
factory a further case occurred in 1908 and two 
other attacks have been reported in the first 
quarter of 1909.’”” 

The above mentioned Act is rather typical of 
capitalist “ palliative” legislation and is charac- 
terised by the usual hypocrisy. “Tis clear that 
the evil complained of has, in this country 
at least, been reduced toa minimum by the pro- 
gress of the match industry itself. For have not 
the superiority and cheapness of the non-white- 
phosphorus matches almost driven the more 
noxious kind out of the market? The Liberal 
party and its Labour supporters are thus able to 
point toa further important advance in social 
reform at mighty little cost to themselves— cost 
in votes and contributions to the party funds. 
For practically no capitalist interestsare touched, 
since the evil against which the Act is directed 
(according to the Report) scarcely exists. 


* * * 


“Lead poisoning shows, on the other hand, a 
lamentable increase, the number of cases of all 
kinds being 646 against 578, the greatest in- 
crease being in connection with the smelting of 
metals—from twenty-eight to seventy. The new 
inspector for the Potteries district expresses his 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
special rules are being observed.” 

There is, however, no mention of a law against 
the use of lead in the pottery industry, although 
its use, according to the Report, is attended by 
much greater injury. Why? Because its use 
is still profitable, and to propose a law against 
its use would be to attack real, live, capitalist 
interests. 

It is worth while noting, too, that there are 
great numbers of workers, for example plumbers 
and painters, whose cases are never reported 

* Oe OX 


Lady Inspector Miss Vines describes amongst 
others, the following pitiful case: it shows 
“what capitalism has done for the worker” (pace 
“ Anti-Socialist”) and is doing for the mother and 
the mistress of the “ Englishman’s castle.” 


was a colour duster eight years ago, when she 
had a severe attack of lead poisoning, never 
properly well since, but has been employed as 
celeste paintress at the same factory for several 
years. Was very ill with colic, sickness, wrist 
and finger drop of both hands. Could not dress 
herself, could not grip. Had been married fif- 
teen years, had nine dead and one living child, 
which was ill all its life and never walked dying 
under three years of age. Her husband was in- 
jured in the South African war, and had been: 
an invalid ever since. Both lived with the hus- 
band’s old widowed mother, and latterly the 
wife had partially kept both mother and husband 
with her earnings. Mre. B.’s employers refused 
compensation, and it was not till the case was- 
taken into court that compensation was ob- 
tained.” 

Incidentally the reward of “ Tommy,” one of 
“Our Empire's brave defenders,” should not be- 
overlooked. 








“Mrs. B., a celeste paintress, aged thirty-eight, 


* eK 


But the Report contains other pretty items. 

_“In certain parts of the Swansea and Cardiff 
districts houses suitable for the working classes. 
are so scarce that men sleep in three relays of 
eight hours each in the same bed, and kitchens. 
are being used as sleeping apartments.” 

We wonder if there are some Territorial 
“home” defenders among the said men. 

* ok O* 

While this one tersely delineates the condition 
of the often anemic, forewoman cursed, bun andi 
tea starved stitchers who clothe in rich raiment 
the female parasites of the capitalist class : 

“*Gentility’ and high rents are the curse of 
the West End dressmaking establishments. The 
workers must he hidden away in basement work- 
rooms, or at the back and top of high houses, in 
order that they may not disturb or worry the 
sensibilities of the client, who cares not under 
what conditions clothes are made.” 

And yet withal, these, the other potential 
happy home-makers, when they (not all by any 
means) reach the desired haven or “home,” find 
in how many cases, that they have but exchanged 
the frying-pan for the fire. Such is the age. 

* ok Ox 

Our next and Jast shows how hopelessly inef- 
fectual the inspection often is and how employers 
are able to brow-beat and intimidate those whom 
the capitalist Press pretend are free citizens. 
The case cited is a test of truth as between the 
“free citizen” delusion and the enlightening 
Socialist axiom that capitalist employment is 
wage-slavery. 

“Another lady inspector, Miss Martindale, 
gives some startling details as to how the Truck 
Act is evaded. In one case in Ireland declara- 
tions were obtained by her from men who swore 
that their wages were kept back -in payment for 
their father's long-standing debts. Proceedings 
were taken, but the lady inspector's witnesses 
went back on their declarations, and swore that 
they received their wages in coin. The case, of 
course, was dismissed. Yet Miss Martindale was 
told immediately afterwards that the employer 
had paid wages in goods from ‘time immemo- 
rial,’ and that everyone in court knew it.” 

Did the employee witnesses go “back on their 
declarations” because they enjoyed bearing false 
witness, or was it not rather that they feared the 
“sack” and inability to give their children 
bread? Answer, ye anti-Socialist working men 
and women. Are ye truly “ free citizens” or 
are ye not verily wage-slaves? If the latter, 
come where ye belong, in the ranks of the wage- 
slaves’ party—the S. P.G.B.,-and battle with us 
for your emancipation. J.B 
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THE PARABLE 
TABLE. 
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OF THE 


[Being a further extract from the speech of 
Gustave Hervé on the occasion of his trial (vide 
June S5S.,) translated for the Socialist Party of 
“Great Britain by Frivz.} 

Ah! I know that I wound your conscience, 
gentlemen of the jury. Your conscience pricks | 
you all the more because you feel that I am 
speaking the truth. I feel sure that when I say 
this I wound the universal conscience which the 
‘Paris Bar with its eloquence, knows so well how 

i ret. 
sat oo you believe that Voltaire, Diderst and 
the rest of the encyclopzdists were able to avoid 
treading on people’s corns? : 

It is a lamentable fact that every time a new 
form of society is about to come forth from the 
-womb of one on the point of death, it always does 
80 by a long and painful child-birth, producing 
in every family, and in every heart, trouble and 
anguish ; suffering that every innovator would | 
‘fain spare those whose convictions he hurts. | 

‘As for us revolutionary Socialists, we have 
-discarded the folds of this flag on which the 
names of so many deeds of butchery are dis- | 
played in letters of gold. 

Flags are but emblems ; and are worth some- | 
thing only in 80 far as they represent something 
worthy. What, after all, is one’s native country ? 
Of what, in actual fact, do all these ‘father- 
lands” consist ? 

Allow me, if you please, gentlemen of the 
jury, to draw for you a meatal picture, to speak 
if I may a kind of parable, which will the better 
help you to understand what our feelings are. 
One’s native land, every country, no matter 
under what form of government it be masked, 
is made up of two groups of men, consisting on 

the one hand of a quite small number, on the 
other including the immense majority of people. 

The first of these is seated ronnd a well furn- | 
ished table where nothing is lacking. At the 
head of this table, in the seat of honour, you find 





the great financiers ; some, perhaps, are Jews, 
-others Cat'iolics or Protestants, or it may be even 
Freethinkers. It is possible fur them to be in 
entire disagreement on questions of religion or 
philosophy, and even on questions affecting 
their individual interests, but as againat the 
‘mass of the people, they are as thick as thieves. 

Seated on their right and left hand you have 
Cabinet Ministers, high officials of every depart- 
ment of civil, religious or military administra- 
tion. Paymasters-general with salaries of 30, 
40, and’ 60 thousand francs a year: a little 
further off fully fledged barristers, by their 
unanimity glorious interpretersof the “Universal 
‘Conscience ”"—the whole Bench and Bar, not 
forgetteng their precious assistants, the solici- | 
tors, notaries and ushers. 

Large shareholders in mines, factories, rail- 
ways, steamship companies and big shops: 
manorial magnates, big landed proprietors ; all 
are seated at this table: everybody that has two- | 
pence is there too, butat the foot. These litter are 
the small fry, who have for that matter, all the 
prejudices, all the conservative instincts, of the 
big capitalists. . : 

Ah! gentlemen of the jury, I wish that you 
may be of the number of these privileged ones 
seated around this festive board. Verily, you 
are not so badly off there, after all, you know. 
In return for a little work —when you have any 
work at all -work I say which is oft-times in- | 
telligent, occasionally agreeable, which always 
leaves you with some spare time for yourself, 
directive work that flatters your prideand vanity 
—in return for this you can enjoy a life of plenty, 
made pleasant by every comfort, every luxury 
that the progress of science lias placed at the 
service of Fortune's favoured ones. 

Far from the table I see a great herd of beasts 
of burden doomed to repulsive, squalid, danger- 
ous, unintelligent toil, without truce or rest, and | 
above all without any security for the morrow ; 
petty shop-keepers chained to their counters, 
Sundays and holidays, more and more crushed 
by the competition of the big shops ; small in- 
dustrial employers, ground down by the compe- 
tition of the big factory owners; small peasant 
proprietors, brutalised by a sixteen to eighteen 


hours day, who only toil that thev may enrich 
the big middlemen ; millers, wine factors, sugar 
refiners. Ata still greater distance from this 
table of the happy ones of this world, I see the 


crowd of proletarians, who have but their | 
| were appointed to investigate the relationship 


strength of arm or their brain for sole fortune, 
factory hands, men and women exposed to long 


periods of unemployment, petty ollicials and | 
shop-assistants forced to bow and scrape and | 


hide their opinions, domestic servants of both 


| sexes, labouring flesh, cannon fodder, materiel 


of “ pleasure.” 

There are your beloved countries! 
country to-day is made up of this monstrous 
social inequality, this horrible exploitation of 
man by man. 

When the proletarians doff their hats to the 
flag as it passes by, it is to this that they un- 
cover. They in effect say: ‘‘ What a splendid 
country is ours! How free, kind and just is 
she!” 

How! how you must laugh, Mr. Attorney- 
General, when you hear them sing : 

“Ah! glorious is death indeed, 

When for our native land—for liberty — 
we bleed!” 


PARTY PARS. 


——_——:0:——_—_- 

The Walthamstow Branch has been formed 
and its propaganda promises well. The new 
East Ham Branch is entering into the work with 
vigour, not only in their district, but in West 
Ham also, where assistance has been greatly 


| needed. 


p= 

Paddington Comrades seem destined for par- 
ticular police attention. Hitherto all attempts 
of the local snobocracy to discredit the Party 
and stop our meetings there have failed, and 
now the policeare being used against us. There 
may be developments. Meanwhile our comrades 
are going strong. An extra meeting place has 
been opened at Victoria Road, Kilburn, where 
excellent work is being done every Wednesday, 
and a debate with a representative of the Anti- 
Socialist Union will take place there soon. 

ses Zs 

The attention of comrades and friends is 
drawn to the fact that more money is needed at 
the Head Office. ‘hree new pamphiéts and a 
fourth edition of the now famous “ Manifesto,” 


as well as four new leaflets, are now “on the | 


way,” and doubtless the printer will want a little 
on account. Therefore “ITS YOUR MONEY 
WE WANT.” 

Copies of “Socialism v. Social Reform” can 
can still be had, and comrades “at large” as 
well as Branches should secure supplies and 
scatter wide. 

= 
Those travelling showmen of the Clarion have 


been engaging the attention of some of our | 
A Woolwich one writes “Lord al- | 
| mighty vanner Hick has visited us and, being 

compelled to admit the truth of our position, | 


comrades. 


advised the working ‘classes’ to join theS.P.G.B.! 
He will be joining the unemployed presently, 
unless he changes again.” At Tottenham Mr. 


Muir Watson, who was well received by a few | 


Liberals, looked anything but comfortable when 
tackled by our men. In answer to questions he 
claimed that ‘it does not really matter whether 
there is a class war or not.” He “would not 
say nationalisation was Socialism, at least, not 
in Tottenham” Asked to allow opposition he 
replied, “ No Socialist is allowed on the van — 
only anti-Socialists,” thus naively explaining his 
presence thereon. 
p= 
Expose the bounders ! 
++ 
Mr. Harrison's questions will be answered in 
our next issue. ‘The growing demands upon our 
space make it increasingly dillicult to meet all 
requirements. 


BURNLEY BRANCH, 
. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS . 


HELD IN THE 
MARKET PLACE EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING AT 7.30. 
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Mr. A. 1D. Steel-Maitland and Miss Rose Squire 


of industrial and sanitary conditions to pauper- 
ism. Their report to the Poor Law Commission 
is issued as a Blue Book. ‘Their summing up 
gives the following conditions as being contri- 
butory to pauperism in the order given 

. Casual and Irregular Employment. 

? Housing Conditions 

3. Seasonal Fluctuations in Trade. 

4. Unhealthy des and Insanitary Con- 
ditions of Work Places. 

5. Earnings Habitually Below what are 
requirid for Healthy Subsistence 
6. Dangerous Trades. 

a: 8 ve Hours of Work. 
Regarding cause 2 the investigators say 
contribute to pauperism through disease and 
demoralisation. They are important causes of 
Pauperism, but less so than the first.” 

The Socialist is well aware that the bad hous- 
ing conditions are consequent upon (or effects 
of) the irregular employment under existing 
conditions. Shortness of wages compels the 
wage worker to accept a slum dwelling. 

Some of the slums are the result of *“improve- 
ments,” it is pointed out. 

“Improvements in towns, accompanying the 
increase of wealth, by the demolition of badly 
built quarters, the erection of palaces for banks, 
warehouses, etc., the widening of streets for 
business traffic, for the carriages of luxury, and 
for the introduction of tramways, etc., drive the 
poor into worse and more crowded hiding 
places.” —“ Capital,” Vol. [., p. 674. 

This shows clearly that the palliative of better 
housing does not palliate the real evil of the 
present system at all, but this by the way. 

* + 

With reference to No.7, ‘ Excessive Hours of 
Work,” the comment of the investigators is “ We 
have been unable to traceany connection between 
long hours of work and pauperism.” 

Whilst, however, they cannot trace ‘any con- 
nection between long hours of work and pauper- 
ism,” they tell us that drink is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of pauperism, but for the most part 
it is the effect of causes such as dangerous and 
| unhealthy conditions of work, excessive hours, 
and bad housing. So showing drink 
use of pauperism and excessive hours 
| to be a cause of drinking habits, these blind 
tools of capitalist hypocrits cannot (7) trace any 
connection between long hours and pauperism. 

* ok Ox 


The June issue of the Pioneer, the organ of 
| the “Labour and Socialist’ movement in Burn- 
| ley and edited from the S.D.P. club in that 
town, contains an article on the Budget by 
Robinson Graham, 





The sixpenny supertax is hailed gladly by the 
iter of the article. He goes on to say “we 
ists (!) are determined that the working 
all be reminded that this Liberal tax is 
| a tax which has been advocated by Socialists on 
the platform and in the Pres: ‘e the inception 
| of the Socialist movement.” tin, "the Gov- 
ernment has merely embodied the public wish 
formed by the Socialist agitator.” (Juite uncon- 
sciously Mr. Graham belittles the ‘ Socialist” 
effort alluded to above and points out that “ten 
Budgets like this one would make little or no 
difference to the lives of the working clisses.” 
As the item advocated since the inception of 
the “Socialist” movement is contained in the 
Budget, those “ Socialists’ who advocated: it 
stand condemned, on their own adimission, for 
side-tracking the workers, in so far as time has 
been wasted on a useless measure 
There is some sound advice in the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Graham's article, whieh the 
workers of Burnley and elsewhere and) Mr. 
Graham himself) should take to heart. They are 
-urked to “direct their attention to ways and 
means of overthrowing the capitalist system 
} which makes poverty the common experience of 
the great majority of our people,” and since it 
is admitted that the Liberal Government have 
brought in this Budget with a view 
ing the confidence of the British workusa” in 
themselves, it should) be a lesson to the workers 


to restor- 


‘wo tight shy of even S.D.P. agitation for super- 
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taxes and the like, which can be used for the 
restoration of confidence in a capitalist Govern- 
ment. 

Socialism is the only remedy, and that alone, 
for our social evils. Super-taxes will not make 
any alteration whatever in the basis of society, 
in fact, they presuppose exploitation in order 
that the taxes may be levied and realised. 

Those who, claiming to be working-class 
leaders, direct working-class political activity 
against anything except the capitalist system 
must be swept away. 

x Ok OX 

We are informed by the Baker's Record, that 
the 8.) P. have convened a meeting to consider 
the food supply of the nation, at which they 
prop2se to put forward a resolution urging the 
Government to purchase large reserve stores of 
corn with money invested in the I’ost Office Sav- 
ings Bank. ‘This all very fine as an example of 
revolutionary daring, but it isn't to be supposed 
that the capitalist class are going to put up for 
ever with the revolutionary (!) plots that are 
hatched at Mooney’s bar. One of these fine days 
the 8.D.P. will find itself suppressed, unless 
some particularly funny turn so excites the 
hilarity of the police as to prevent them execut- 
ing their duty. Moveover, they are in for a 
“ rough-and-tumble ” with the I.L.P., for I hear 
that the latter have long ago ear-marked “the 
money in the Post Office Savings Bank” for the 
capitalists to buy themselves out with 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew St., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at S.P.G.B., 
Club, Laburnam House, 134, High Street, 
Battersea, SW. Club open every evening. 

BURNLEY.—G-H. Schofield, Sec., 77 Parliament-st., 
Burnley. Branch meets every Sunday at 11 
a.m, at 77, Parliament-street. : 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
8, at Bridgman's Coffee Tavern, 1, Burtop 
Rd., Garrett Lane, followed by discussion 
from 9 till 10, Public welcome. 

EAST HAM.—E. E. Hagger, Sec., 18, Rixon-road, 
Manor Park,E. Branch meets at above ad- 
dress alternate Thursdays at 8.30 p.m. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 


Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8 at Lockhart's, Walham Grn,, followed by 
discussion. Public welcome. = 
ISLINGTON.—Communications to Secry 
meets every Wed. at 8 at 144, 
rd. Holloway, N 
MANCHESTER—J. Brough, Sec., 
St., Hulme 


Branch 

ven Sisters- 
2, Temperance 
Branch meets alternate Friday: 
Public admitted. 


F. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman-st., 
Hyson Green. 


Palace Theatre). 


Branch 
meets every Thursday, 8.30 p.m., at 2, Fern. 
head Rd., Harrow Rd. 


PECKHAM.—J. Barringer, Sec., 115, Friern Rd., E. 


Dulwich. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 | 


at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham.] 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AII communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9.2 ~- 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. Ww. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd. Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays, 8'p.m. at 2, Dalston 
Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING —j. Lindsey, Sec., 173, Longley Rd., Toot- 
ing. Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at 
Gorringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—]. T. Bigby, Sec. 
Mondays at 8 pm 
ern, 

WALTHAMS Crump, Sec., 623, Forest-rd., 
Walthamstow. Branch meets at above ad. 
dress every Thursday at 8.30. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Commumnications to Secretary. Branch 
meets Mondays7.30, at Boleyn Dining Rooms, 
459, Green Street, Upton Park 

WOOD GREEN.—C. J. Merrison, Sec., 181, Moselle 
Avenue, Wood Green, N. Branch meets 
every Wednesday at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green 


Branch meets 
, at Sunbeam Coffee Tav- 


| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


| OBJECT. 

| The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demu- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by ana 

| in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, end the consequent enslave 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 





by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 





| a i i ipati 
FULHAM.—E, Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., | (2° Party seeking working-class emancipation 


must be hostile to every other party. 
-Tae Soctatist Party or Great Britaiy, there- 


| fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


mined to wage war against all other political 
whether alleged labour or avowedly 

ist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 


| its ba at a speedy terminati 
at & pm, at Lockharts, Oxford-st, (opnecce. | its banner to the end that a speedy termination 


may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 


| poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
| equality, and slavery to freedom. _ 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Secretary, 
Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Srsciat. Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 





Socialist Party of Great Britain, and published at 10, Sandiand Street 


complete column must be handed to branch Sec. 


. London, 
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LONDON, A UGUST 1909. 


(Monty, One Penny. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


SYNDICALIST AND ANTI-MILITARIST WINGS BROUGHT TO DECLARE FOR POLITICAL ACTION. 


Translated from Proletary (Russian) by J. Kress- 
well and adapted from the Weekly People 
(New York). 


Tue late October, 1908, convention of the United 
Socialist Party and the General Confederation of 
Labor in France will undoubtedly serve as the 
turning point in the history of the French labor 
movement. The vacillating courseand the somer- 
saults, from “opportunistic” Socialism to ‘* revo- 
lutionary anarcho-syndicalism” are destined to 
be relics of the past. 

The tactics of the French proletariat are be- 
coming more and more similar to those of 
Germany, Austria and Scandinavia. 

By attaching the “ Socialist” Millerand to the 
Cabinet of the clever and masterful Waldec- 
Rousseau, the French bourgeoisie succeeded in 
temporarily breaking down theranks of the labor 
organisations. At the head of the General Con- 
federation of Labor at that time, were the re- 
formers of the English trade unionist type,among 
whom were active adherents of Jaures’ theory of 
the co-operation of the classes. Geraud, the then 
secretary of the Confederation, used to support 
in the Federation Millerand, who opened wide 
the treasury of the ministry of Commerce to the 
labor syndicates. In those days the Confederation 
used to give banquets in honor of Millerand, and 
radical municipalities used to ‘give to labor 
unions free lyceums and pecuniary subsidies. 
Consequently the demoralisation of labor organ- 
isations became so great that nothing better 
seemed to remain to honest Socialists but to 
join the anarcho-syndicalists in their conflict 
with the reformers. ~ 

In Bourges the anarcho-syndicalists, thanks 
to the active co-operation of the Guesdists trade 
unions, captured temporarily the G.C. of L. and 

e the moving spirits in theory and practice 
in the French labor movement. The reformers 
also prepared a fine field for anarcho-syndi- 
calists. The hostility to political action which 
seized the laboring masses in the rising period 
of neo-syndicalism, appears only as a just re- 
action to theexcesses of the parliamentary tactics. 
Only four years have passed since “ revolution- 
ary” syndicalism triumphed, yet it is now pas- 
sing. | We limit ourselves to a short review of 
the evolution this syndicalism has gone through 
in this time. 

Arming themselves at Bourges with a com- 
plete arsenal of revolutionary phrases, our syn- 
dicalists imagined that we were on the eve of the 
grand sunset of the capitalist world. In their 
inflamed imagination the first important strike 
became almost the beginning of the Social Revo- 
lution. ‘The words “ general strike” became a 
sacred commandment on their lips. The Paris 
Convention of 1901 even decided to form aspecial 
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committee to prepare for such a strike, and the 
syndicalists were convinced that the day when 
the working class would go on strike would be 
the last of the bourgeois regime.  Syndicalists 
taught the workers that high dues, rich union 
treasuries and numerous syndicates lead to nar- 
row English unionism only, that strikes must 
always be hastily improvised, and to prepare for 
them long is unnecessary. The general laboring 
masses they considered cowardly and apathetic, 
and they assigned the principal role to an active 
and energetic minority. These agitators being 
in most cases at the head of syndicates in em- 
bryo, acted with surprising self-assurance, and 
the unsuccessful outcome of stri never wor- 
ried them. Strikes in their eyes always served 
as “revolutionary gymnastics.” 

With such views the syndicalists prepared 
themselves for the first decisive battle, which 
they were to give to “capital” on May Ist, 1906, 
in order to gain the eight hour day. Their im- 
pressive revolutionary proclamations and the 
previously raised hue and cry momentarily scared 
the French bourgeoisie. The radical ministry 
concentrated in proletarian centres enormous 
military forces. The French workingmen, with- 
outasou in their union treasuries, without strong 
syndicates, temporarily influenced by the revo- 
lutionary phraseology of the demagogues, stum- 
bled not only over the more perfectly organised 
capital, but also upon the government's army. 
The result was the complete defeat of the work- 
ers. A great number of unions became almost 
wholly demoralised and disbanded. Others lost 
considerable of their membership— the metal 
workers, for instance, more than a third. The 
federation of pressmen, whose caution the syn- 
dicalists ridiculed and condemned, was the only 
one'to carry on a successful struggle. This union 
succeeded in gaining a nine-hour day in a con- 
siderable part of France. How powerful was 
the blow delivered to the working class by this 
inflated first of May movement may be judged 
from the fact that the number of successful 
strikes for this year reached only 7 per cent., 
while the average for the previous ten years 
was 14 percent. ‘The Confederation of Labor, 
which, according to Pouget, had 250 thousand 
members in 1903, had at the convention of 
Amiens four years later only 20:3 thousand. 

Far poorer results were shown from syndicalist 
practice the last two years, which even the revo- 
lutionary leaders, Pouget and Griffeulhes con- 
fess. At the same time the bourgeoisie had 
not remained idle. During one year the num- 
bers in employers’ assvciations increased from 
268 thousand to 315 thousand, a gain of 18 per 
cent. A more rapid progress is shown in the 
class-conscious organisation of capital in 1907 
In the metallurgical, electrical, automobile, gtass 
and chemical industries a series of trusts were 





formed almost embracing all the national indus- 
tries. The league of merchants and storekeepers 
alone, which was shortly formed to combat the 
Sunday rest idea. counts 100 thousand members. 
To these well organised forces of capital the Con- 
federation of Labor proposed to give battle with 
the small undisciplined and provisionless army, 
composing only 27 per cent. of France's work- 
ing population, and only one-third of the organ- 
ised labor of the land. . 

The revolutionary syndicalists, who during 
six years held noisy harangues about a general 
strike, understood the ni ty of large and 
powerful organisations, when their attempt to 
call a general strike during the May agitation 
and the events at Praveil-Vigneux resulted in 
complete defeat. These events conclusively 
proved that their practical influence upon or- 
ganised labor was absolutely nil. Pouget, the 
real head of the revolutionary syndicalists, wrote 
at the end of June in the Voice of the People: 
* Unfortunately it must be acknowledged that 
if the idea of the general strike has made great 
theoretical gains in France, in practice we are 
behind even the Italian proletariat. The cause 
of this appears to be the state of illusion of the 
workers. To the practical syndicalists the les- 
sons of the past have not been in vain, many of 
them have found out the errors of the past.” 
Griffeulhes, sec. of the Confederation, contessed 
to the editor of L’'Humanite that the empty 
revolutionary phraseology scared away the labor- 
ing masses, especially in the provinces, and in- 
stilled distrust in the trade unions. He added 
that what was wanted was less noise and more 
organisation work. Luke, the temporary secre- 
tary of the Confederation, wrote +till more mod- 
erately “What the proletariat wants are real” 
results, i.e., real reforms. And it has come to 
the conclusion that for the realisation and pre- 
servation of such reforms strong organisations 
are absolutely necessary.” 

The same revolutionary experience has been 
made by other “revolutionary syndicates. 
They have lost the sarcastic and nagging tone 
in which they used to attack contemporary class- 
conscious proletarian organisations of Western 
Europe. As a result the majority of the trade 
unions established high membership dues. 
Their contempt for the necessity of numerous 
s has vanished and such 


and powerful syndic 
hot heads #8 the secretary of the metal workers 
union, advises the workers to carefully prepare 
for each strike and to survey the field of battle 
before hand. A few ultra-syndicalists still pin 
their faith to “revolutionary mancuvres.”” But 
from the debates at Marseilles it is clearly seen 
how quickly the French proletariat is freeing 
itself from the guardianship of neo-sy ndicalism 

In those debates no mention was even made 

Continued on page i] 
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THE TYRANNY OF USURY. 


oo ——— 

Tae Tyraxxy or Usury; A Phew ror rae Na- 
TIONALISATION OF EXcHvNGES, by John Me- 
Lachlan. Manchester, Leventhulme. Id 

Sererstirios dies hard. Driven from the human 
mind on the religious side it endeavours to find 
entry on another, and no subject’ has brought 
ferward so many cranks, faddists and maniacs 
as the subject of the above pamphlet if we except 
religion. 

The author, who, by his praise of Keir 
Hardie, ig probably a member of the I.L.P., first 
defines usury as the total surplus taken by the 
capitalist class, and then narrows it down t» the 
ordinary definition of interest, or the amount 
charged for the use of money or forms of credit. 
By a shullling of these two definitions, when it 
suits him, he is able to skim over awkward 
points and give his case some small appearance 
of being worth consideration. 

An attempt is first made to explain how it is 
that poverty exists. ‘ Socialists usually lay stress 
upon Private Monopoly of Production and Dis- 
tribution as the cause. But while this later as- 
sumption (?) is undoubtedly ultimately a true 
one, it is daily being borne in upoa us that 
Private Moxorory or Excuaxae is proximately 
the cause of Unemployment (and, of course, of 
Poverty) through the operation of those com- 
mercial crises which have exercised until now 
the wit of capitalist apologists to explain.” 

What causes the crisis? The author gives the 
following description of a crisis while deferring 
the explanation of how it arises. ~ 

“On a given day let us assume, trade and 
commerce are exceedingly brisk. All is 
well—apparently. Suddenly the unthinking 
merchant discovers a difficulty in obtaining 
credit. Bankers call in their loans, refuse re- 
newals, and decline to discount even the best 
paper except at high rates, credit being generally 
refused.” The ordinary features of a crisis are 
then detailed. The “catastrophic” and “ dog- 
matic” economists who used to say that the 
cause was overproduction are summarily dis- 
missed as “antiquated.” This sort of thing 
may have been the cause early in the nineteenth 
century, but is utterly fallacious to-day. 

A so-called review of the crises of the nine- 
teenth century is then given in an attempt to 
show that they were due to financial causes, and 
the following “ general rules ” are deduced. 

“(1) Unemployment and trade depression al- 
ways succeed a Credit stringency. 

“(2) Financial Crises and Unemployment are 
quite possible as cause and effect without the 
f over-production which was 


additional factor of 
formerly a feature of these crises. 


(3) An increase in the currency always les- | 
sens the immediate strain upon the national | 


credit.” 
All this leaves one quite in the dark as to why 


small capitalist and shopkeeping section, who, 
fond of callmg themselves the “ middle” class, 
find themselves unable to hold their old positions 
against the giant production and “chain store”’ 
system of distribution that is crushing them out 
in all directions. Hence this howl for an exten- 
sion of “credit,” and the introduction of “cheap” 
money for the purpose of paying their debts. 

It is one of the stock lies of the money cranks 
to say that all exchange is a question of creditor 
and debtor and that all debts must be paid in 
gold. An exchange means to pass over one 
thing for anothe Whether the things ex- 
changed are directly use-values or not does not 
affect the point. [f the c mmodity gold is given 
for the commodity food then an exchange has 
taken place, but there is no crelitor or debtor. 
A debt only exists when a promise to pay in the 
future has been made. In the absence of any 
specific statement to the contrary, and only in 
this case, the creditor can demand payment in 
gold or in legal tender. 

Moreover, the removal of this obligation would 
not alter the facts of the case one atom It the 
currency gave representation t» all things con- 
sidered negotiable, where is the debtor to obtain 
this currency when his,debts fall due? From 
the State bank, it miy be answered. How will 
the bank advance the money? Upon the nego- 
tiability —that is, the saleability—of the debtor's 
things. But that is exactly what applies to-day, 
and it is only when his goods are unsaleable that 
he fails to pay his debts. In other words, it is 
because of the industrial crisis or depression 
that we have “ Credit stringency” in various di- 
rections. A striking illustration of this “strin- 
gency” fallacy was shown little time ago when 
the L.C.C. floated the last loan. The money 
market was “tight” and business bad, yet the 
amount required was subscribed nearly forty 
times over. In other words this was a proof 
that bad trade caused the “ stringency,” and not 





| accounts.” 


“the unthinking merchant discovers a difficulty | 


in obtaining credit” 
a“ Credit stringency. 
headed “The Fallacy 


But the next chapter, 
of the Gold Standard,” 


nd what it is that causes | 


attempts to explain the position gold occupies | 


in the settlement of debts, and says, “It is 
legally enacted, we repeat, that debt 
paid in Gold on demand.” A comparison is 
given between the liabilities of the banks and 
the gold in circulation, and the question is 
asked, “Why is our gold currency not larger ? 
Ah! there's the rub! If our currency were 
enlarged to the extent of giving representation 
to everything considered as negotiable the 
People would be freed from the obligation of pay- 
ing for the money they use.” 

Lucien Sanial, in his introduction to the 
American edition of Marx’s “ Value Price and 
Profit.’ has pointed out the dangerous mislead- 
ing given to the working class by the “ revo- 
lutionary sounding but intensely bourgeois 
sophism of the Anarchist Proudon,” and this 
warning applies with full force here. Further 
on we shall show the similarity of McLachlan’s 
and Prouon’s positions. Note the portion of 
the above quotation from pamphlet italicised by 
the author. Who are the people who find a 
difficulty in“ paying for the money they use"? 

ot the working class in any sense of the word 
Not the large capitalists, for they control the 
the powers of government and have a currency 
suitable to their interests. There is left the 


must be | 


i 
i 


the absence of currency, of which there were 
large amounts seeking sound investment. It is 
a well known fact that when trade is bad, or a 
crisis is upon us, there is more currency circu- 
lating than when trade is good. According to 
Mr. McLachlan’s third general rule, this should 
lessen the strain. Therefore, the crisis should 
bring its owncure! Such is one of the absurd- 
ities these cranks land themselves into. 

In the section dealing with the Clearing 

House the author objects to the “ commission ” 
levied upon the paper transactions there recor- 
ded, and then says that this is “the toll paid 
by commercial men for the management of their 
Why he objects to this he does not 
say. 
{n the last section on “Th N ationalisation of 
Exchange,” the author reaches his grand pan- 
ace —an'l shows inci lentally how superficial 
and shallow his knowledge is, and how easily he 
has been gullel by another money crank —Mr. 
Kitson, After stating that “to confer upon any 
single article the sole privilege of determining 
the values of all ocher commodities whatsoever 
is iniquitous,” without giving any evidence that 
this is done, he gives us the following gems. 

“What is value? Simply an exchange rela 
tion between commodities.” Chen he says “cost 
of production must be reckoned with in all 
transactions.” Ilere is a flat contradiction, for 
whit tas cost of pr» tuction to do with the ex- 
change relation ? If it is answered that this 
decides the quantities in the exchange relation, 
he at once denies this, for in the next sentence 
he says “ Value is determined by Supply and 
Demand and its relations are always changing 
in detereuce to changes in the supply of and 
demand for commodities.” ‘Yo explain this he 
follows the old dodge of the capitalist apologists 
who, as Marx has so caustically put it, always 

have to wander outside Capitalism in their en 
deavour to talk round awkward points. Mr. 
McLachlan therefore leaves modern society and 


| goes to an island. 


“Tf, on an island, there existed at a given 
time, 6 pigs, 4 sacks of flour, 12 sacks of pota- 
toes, and two cows, it would follow that for the 
time being one cow would exchange for three 
pigs; for two sacks of flour ; or for six sacks of 
potatoes. And if £1,000,000 in gold were im- 
ported, | cow would inevitably exchange for 
£500,000, while potatoes would cost £166,666 
Ls. 4d. per sack.” And if [ import 10 bricks 
each brick will be worth £100,000! Political 





economy up to date. “ When any increase or 
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decrease takes place in the quantities on the 
market. of any commodities the ratio of values 
(and, of course, the price) undergoes a corres- 
ponding change.” In the above statements the 
Immense superiority of the method of demon- 
stration used isat once apparent. Dull, awkward 
things like facts, evidence, history, experience, 
are beneath our author's notice, and from the 
higher stondpoint of his “inner consciousness” 
he evolves the proof in the words ‘ it would 
follow.” The only autho ity he can evoke is 
the “inimitable” Mr. Kitson, who says in his 
book “A Scientific Solution of the Money 
Question,” that the only relation between com- 
modities is number and that “this is the only 
expression of value possible.” 

And yet a 3rd standard school boy can put a 
question that knocks the bottom out of the whole 
case. Why does a given number of one article 
exchange for a given number of another article ? 
Mr. Kitson cannot tell us. His diciple says it 
is a question of division of the quantities existing 
into each other. ‘Then how can he explain that 
the “ Statistical Abstract” gives Raw Wool at 
11°88d. per lb. while Woollen Yarn is given at 
20.54d., or nearly double the price? Divide 
wool into wool and the result is—wool. Yet 
the difference in price is 8°34d. ! 

Finally we have the outline of the scheme 
for salvation laid down. 

“A municipal bank would operate in this 
fashion. Let us take the case of a farmer short 
of ready money, but with 400 acres under wheat 
crops, estimated to produce from four to six 
quarters of grain per acre. His labourers want 
their wages. Ordinarily a credit stringency 
would cripple the farmer, whose workmen would 
also suffer as a result. But at our Municpal 
Bank he could monetize his credit based on 
1,600 quarters of wheat. He draws notes no the 
Branch Bank at Puddleton and pays his work- 
men therewith, the notes circulating as legal 
tender, and being received by tradesmen in 
Puddleton and elsewhere on the strength of the 
stamp of the Puddleton Branch Bank. Farmer 
Brown doesn’t pay 34 per cent. for the accomo- 
dation, either: any charge upon his loan is cal- 
culated upon the cost of maintaining the Bank, 
which preferably should be a charge upon the 
local rates. Farmer Brown simply exchanges 
his unknown credit for that of the Bank, which 
forthwith debits him with the amount of the 
loan, payable in a given period of time by ten- 
dering a number of notes equal in total value to 
the amount of his loan. And this proceedure 
could be followed in the case of all reputable 
citizens, commercial and industrial houses, 
shopkeepers, etc.” In fact by everybody except 
the working class, whose “unknown credit” 
would fail to pass the bank test. 

Passing by the numerous assumptions with 
which the above quotation bristles, the general 
position is that laid down by Jolin Gray, after- 
wards plagiarised by Proudhon and crushingly 
dealt with by Marx in “ Poverty of Philosophy” 
and * The Critique of Political Eeonomy 
a tradesman would be better off in having to 
accept a note instead of gold for his goods it 
would be difficult to explain ; while the experi- 
ence of the French Assignats shows the folly of 
trying to pay debts with paper. 

The quotation assumes sound security in one 
part and denies it in another. If the Bank 
issues notes upon security of an exchangeable 
value, then, as shown by the L.C.C. loan, there 
is plenty of money awaiting that use now. If 
the farmer's credit is “ stringent,” that means 
his security is of doubtful exchange value. 
‘Then where is the soundness of the Bank ? 

‘The only point that might be said to apply is 
the one that Farmer Brown would not pay 33 
per cent. for the loan. Ignoring at this stage 
the question of what it would actually cost to 
run the Bank, we can now see the economic in- 
terest standing behind this scheme. It is to 
relieve the farmers, commercial men, shopkeepers 
ete. from the burden of paying interest on their 
borrowed capitals. It is the attempt of the 
smaller section—financially speaking of the 
capitalist class to increase their share of the 
surplus-value by cutting out one of those with 
whom they at present have to share that surplus, 
namely —the interest lord. So blatantly ignor- 
ant is the authorof even the smallest conception 
of the working class position that be bas the 
brass to say that “It is safe to say that the 
{French} Revolution of 1518 failed mainly 
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because the insurgents neglected to capture the 
means of Exchange. ‘The breakdown cf the 
Commune was due, too. largely to the financial 
operations directed agciinst it.’ Shades of 
Thiers and Gallifet! What friends you have 
in the Anarchists and the LL.P.! 

J. Fivzcrrar. 


Lavon Movement ix Fraxcr continued 


ofa general strike. ‘The responsibility for the 
August 3rd events was by all present placed 
upon the government's: shoulders. but if the 
whole administration of the Confederation hac 
not at that moment been behind prison | 
the “prehistoric” tacties of the “revolutior 
syndicalists would have been severely con- 
demned there and then 

Latopy, another secretary of the metal work- 
er’s union and a good “revolutionar: wndical- 
ist, expressed himself thusly» 1] would like to 
know whether we will continue to pass resolu- 
tions, which in the future we are unable to 
carry out or defend I would that 
henceforth we shouldn't enter the battlefield 
for the pleasure and vanity of a few leaders, 
who themselves remain in the secuity of their 

* This arrow was intended for the theo- 
sand a few of the remaining supporters 
of syndicali 

The sts had to beat a retreat, as well 
in questions of anti-militarism and of the inter- 
national trades union secretariat. At Amiens the 
syndicalists voted for the ultra-revolutionary 
resolution of Yvetot, binding them to carry on 
a strong anti-militarist and “anti-patriotic” pro- 
paganda, and at Marseilles, Marrheim, the prime 
mover of this resolution, brought forth another, 
in which there was not a word about “anti-mili- 
tarism” or “anti-patriotism.” At Amiens the 
Confederation resolved to participate in- the 
international conferences of trades union secre- 
taries only under the“vondition that “anti-mili- 
tarism” and the “general strike” should be 
deliberated. At Marseilles they were satisfied 
witha very moderate request : the international 
secretariat to be required to put on the order of 
the day the question of call for the convention 
of the international trades unions. 

It is true that the “revolutionary” eyndical- 
ists have as yet preserved their majority in the 
central organisations. but this is because of the 
peculiar mode of representation at conventions, 
where eve section of the syndicate has one vote, 
no matter what its numerical strength. ‘Thus 
the produce union with 3 thousand members 
had 39 votes at Marseilles, while the miners’ 
union, numbering 30 thousand, had only 35. 
The weaker unions occupied in small production, 
were in fact rulers of the-e conventions. This 
is the real reason of the neglect of the majority 
of nrganised labor to obey the resolutions passed 
by a ficticious majority of delegates. No wonder 
the “revolutionary” syndicalists oppose with 
might and main a more just and proportional 
representation, for on the day of such realisation 
there will appear, at the head of those organisa- 
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JOTTINGS. 


Owixe to the agreement between the L. & NW 
and Midland railway companies, there results a 
reduction in’ the wages bill where that agree- 
ment is in operation 


We are often told by the advocates of rail 
way nationalisation that the shorter hours of 
labour which would result from State ownership 
would mean an increase of workers employed 
The details of the agreement between the above 
named companies a White 
Paper, and certain statements therein disagree 
with the pro-nationalisers’ contentions. 


we been issued i 
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The Midland Company ran to Rugby over a 
branch line and the L. & N.W. ran to Leice: 
over a branch line. ‘The L.& N.W now 
the Rugby section and the Midland the Leicester 
section. ‘The result is a considerable reduction 
in the number of working hours. ‘The employees 
now work but 33 or four «. If this 
is the result of but a sectional inter-working, 
what would be the result upon employment of 
a State effort at organising traflic ? 

* OK OK 


wo 


S per week 


It must not be forgotten that ‘ nationalisa- 
tion presupposes the capitalist State still exist- 
ent, the dividend mongers still in power, and 
a proletariat still unable, because of its lack of 
class-consciousness, to assume control of ALL 
the industries in the interest of the community. 
Now, as “nationalisation” of industries is car- 
ried out, necessarily, by and in the interest of 
the exploiting class, it would certainly involve 
a gréater displacement of labour and a smaller 
wages bill, which in turn would mean decreased 
purchasing power on the part of the workers in 
most branches of industry. Of course, if the 
“nationalisers " can show that the exploiting 
class will pay a double or treble wages bill to 
that now paid for the same traffic receipts, then 
my contention falls to the ground. 

koe OK 


I fear we Socialists will have to admit the 
truth of our opponents contention that “ Social- 
ism will abolish the home.” It were folly to 
deny that we mean to abolish such homes as 
are described below. 

* OK Ox 


“At a Huddersfield inquest yesterday on a 
baby that was said to have been suffocated, it 
was stated that the child’s father and mother 
and three children all slept in one bed in a one- 
roomed house. Natural causes was the verdict.” 

Manchester (uardian, | 
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tions, pure and simple reformers instead of | Receivep— 


reformers turned inside-out. 

At Lyons, where the question of proportional 
representation first raised, only five per 
cent. of the delegates present were in favour 
At Montpelier this number rose to sixteen per 
cent., at Bourges to twenty-six per cent., and 
at Marseilles to thirty-four per cent., which, ac- 
cording to the minutest calculations, represents 
160 thousand workers out of the total 170 in 
the Confederation. In fact, even now the major- 
ity of the trades unions, those who consider 
themselves “revolutionary,” do not in their 
practice differ from the reformers. 


To be concluded. 


BURNLEY BRANCH, 
Ss. P. G. B. 
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Naturl causes, indeed! Ty 
that the conditions are nabgirsl 
capitalist-minded 
verdict Vo say that the 
al” atonce lays a charge at someone s door 


Is to say 


course the 
other 
Wruitar 


jury could returi on 


death was 


question then arising, followed to the 
turns the inquest into an inquest onthe capital 
ist system. Tis better to resort te the old le 


natural cuses Navi 


-FHE BYE ELECTIONS. 


o 


the seats at 
for the 
capitalist Government, and it would) be inter- 


Wir the assistance of © Labour 
Cleveland and Mid-I orby were “saved 


esting to know just how that assistance was 
While it that 
Labour supported the Liberal in one place in 
exchange for Liberal support in another, on this 


obtained. has often been said 


oceasion it would rather seem as if Labour had 
supported Liberalism in Cleveland in order that 
Labour might support Li: eralisi in Mid- 
Derby—a aort of political heads | win, tails you 
lose process, and certainly the Liberals have 
every reason to be pleased with the results, In 
both instances an independent Labour candidate 
was threatened, but in neither case was le al- 
lowed to come forward while in each place the 
Liberal nominee was supported. And could the 
whole history be written of the me ans employed 
to secure this end, a further and splendid vin- 
dication of our attitude of hostility 10 the so- 
called Labour parties would be obtained. 

In Cleveland Mr. J. B. Stubbs, who had con- 
sented to be the “Labour” candidate for the 
constituency, was not run (according to the 
Manchester’ Guardian, 3.7.09) because “the 
Election is to be fought on Free Trade and the 
Budget, two issues upon which the Government 
and the Labour Party are united” sic. The 

s thus so far cleared for the workers 
ng led w support Mr, Sunuel, ihe Liberal, 
This gentleman officiated as the chief speaker 
at the annual demonstration of the Cleveland 
Miners, and it’ would appear said nothing to 
offend either master or man, for says the Morn- 
ing Leader (6.7.09) “An interesting feature of 
Mr. Samuel's nomination paper is the fact that 
the proposer is Sir Hugh Bell, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county and chatrman of the Mine-Owners 
Federation, while the seconder is Mr. Joseph 
Toyn, agent of the Cleveland Miners Association.” 
(Italics ours.) ‘Thus was Labour insulted and 
the seal set upon its degradation. 

Tn Mid-Derby, however, instead of a superior, 
aristocratic intellectual of the Samuel type a 
* Liberal-Labourer’ was returned, Nevertheless 
from the Socialist working-class point of view, 
the result is the same: the enemy of the work- 
ing class has been strengthened by au addition 
to the ranks of those “doing odd jobs in the 
Liberal workshop.” — ‘The fact that some 4,000 
members of the Nottingham Miners Association 
were on the Parliamentary register for the dis- 
trict was not lost upon the Liberal wire-pullers, 
and finding in Mr. Hancock (Miners’ Agent) a 
Liberal after their own heart, they readily 
adopted him. He appeared before the Liberal 
Association by invitation and explicitly assured 
them that “he stood before them asa Liberal, 
although because the Miners’ Association were 
alliliated to the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee he was obliged to stand as a Labour 
candidate also. That would not, however, alter 
his principles.” (! ‘Trader, a 
Temperance adyoeate, a local preacher, and 
would love to have the bible read in the schools. 
(Manchester Guardian, 1.7.09.) He vext signed 
the constitution of the Labour Party, and ap- 
pearing before the LLP. assured them he was 
a Labour man, after which they decided with 
unanimity to support hin Manchester Guar- 
dian, 9.7 09. 

As in Cleveland was 
fought on capitalist Free Trade and the capital 


He was a Free 


however, the election 


ist Budget, and although workingeelass funds 
and votes were exploited on behalf of Mr. Han- 
cock, the appearance of such a motley crew of 
supporters, including Asquith, Loy 
down to 7 Mr ho Keir thurdies wh the 
yellow fiwour of Liberalisn Int 
17.09 amply proves it was but cniott Vie 


core 
ews, 


tory for confusion 
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The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill. 


Once more the position of the S.P. is vindi- 
cated when they point out that “‘ palliatives’ 
don't palliate.” The first result of the passing 
of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill was the threat 
of a general miners’ strike if the employers in- 
sisted upon the terms they laid down. 

The trouble started in South Wales, probably 
because, as the Manchester Guardian suggests, 
“a large number—more than half it is said— 
of the men are paid by the :lay” in that dis- 
trict. Hence the shorteuing uf the working day, 
if all other factors remained as before, would 
amount to a rise in wages for the day hands. 
The mine-owners however, were not prepared 
to allow all other factors to remain as before. 
They demanded first an alteration of wages. The 
men resisted. Then they claimed that clause 3 
gave them power to extend the working day 
within certain limits. The clause reads : 

“The eight hours per day may be extended 
as respects any mine on not more than sixty days 
in any calender year by not more than one hour 
a day.” 

The employers demanded that this provision 
should be enforced, saying that its enforcement 
was within the owners’ option. On the other 
hand the miners claim that it cannot operate 
without their consent—a claim that the wording 
of the clause in no way supports. However, it 
has been decided to take a test case to the courts 
for a judgement thereon. 

Then the owners claimed the right to intro- 
duce a double shift, which the men again oppo- 
sed on the grounds of it being unhealthy owing 
to the gaseous nature of the South Wales coal 
This idea was, naturally, scouted by the owners. 

“Perhaps, however,” says the capitalist paper 
quoted above, “the main root of the miners’ objec- 
tion is economic—the fear that the double shift 
may end in lower wages. The wages of the 
miners depend on the price of coal, and if the 
double shift meant a considerable increase in 
output, it might involve a drop in wages with- 
outa corresponding drop in profits.” 

This is certainly evidence from the enemy in 
support of our contention that the time occupied 
in fighting for these reforms is a sheer waste as 
the general conditions of wage slavery still re- 

main, and the evolution of capitalistic produc- 
tion in economising the methods employed, more 
than compensate the masters for the apparent 
benefit conferred upon the men by such reform. 

On this point what is called a compromise 
has been effected and the miners are to have a 
share in deciding in every case whether the 
double shift is to be introduced. It may be left 
to the employer to see that the “share” of the 
men in this decision will not go against the 
owners’ interests. 

Further evidence comes from Staffordshire, 
where the pit lads came out on strike because 
the masters wanted to reduce the meal time to 
an extent that meant practically working the 8 
hours right off. 

Here again a compromise has been effected 





whereby the men are to be allowed 20 minutes 
for their mid-day meal. If as the tale told of 
Gladstone relates, it is necessary to chew one’s 
food thirty-two times before swallowing to keep 
one’s digestion in order, then the miners will 
have to measure their mid-day meal by troy 
weight instead of avoidupois to keep in health. 

For years past the miners have been asking 
for a legal 8 hours day. Now they have it their 
first actions are, in one direction to threaten, 
and in another to acutally, strike against its 
effects. What stronger evidence can be given 
of the correctness of our position on palliatives ? 


Bloody Nicholas ! 

Ir the Labour Party engages in strenuous 
agitation, it is always for something that is 
utterly useless to the working class. It is so 
in its agitation in favour of the capitalist bud- 
get, and so it was also in its protest against the 
visit of the ‘T’sar. Whenever the boom of the 
“Labour” drum is heard it betokens an attempt 
to divert the attention of the workers from 
things that really matter, and to rally them in 
support of the class that battens upon their 
misery. This is the characteristic of the ‘ La- 
bour” and reform parties, and it is the reason 
why, even in the matter of the Tsar's visit, we 
are compelled to join issue with them. 

The visit of Nicholas Romanoff will doubtless 
have taken place before these lines appear ; but 
supposing it had been prevented, would the 
working class, or even the middle class, of Rus- 
sia, have been benefited in the slightest? Ob- 
viously they would no more have benefitted on 
this occasion than they did after his cowardly 
majesty abandoned his visit to Italy through 
dread of a hostile demonstration. Moreover, 
we read in the Labour Party's advertisement of 
their “‘ Protest” (in the I.L.P. and S.D.P. organs) 
that the Tsar is ‘Our Guest”! And it is asked 
“ Will the hand of England be stained by grasp- 
ing his?” We, in turn, protest against these 
“protesters.” We deny that the Tsar is “ our 
guest.” He is solely the guest of our enemies, 
the capitalist class. And the “hand of Eng- 
land” (which, to-day, is that of the class who 
own and rule) can hardly be further or deeper 
stained by grasping the bloody hand of a brother 
in exploitation and repression. 

True the “middle” class and their hangers- 
on often speak as though this country were the 
peaceful haven of freedom and happiness, and 
Tsardom the only repressive State in the world. 
But that is only because the middle class have 
yet to achieve their complete emancipation in 
Russia, while in England they are the ruling 
class, and themselves make use of “ Russian ” 
methods in governing dependencies, and even 
in crushing workers and strikers at home. It 
naturally mukes all the differeace to the ‘ mid- 
dle” class whether they are the upper or under 
dogs ; but the worker is under dog ali the time, 
and is crushed under both forms of class rule. 

The capitalists of Western Europe are equally 
guilty with Russian despotism. Germany in 
S.W. Africa and Poland; Belgium on the Congo; 
France in Morocco; England in India and Ire- 
land : each can parallel Russian atrocities. To 
take England as typical in internal affairs, capi- 
talist rule condewns one third of the population 
to slow starvation, while thousands are killed or 
maimed yearly for the profit of the capitalist, and 
the mass of the people are condemned to leisure- 
less, joyless lives of poverty, toil and suffering. 

This progressive crushing of humanity by 
class rule is international, not local; and Rus- 
sia’s stain is of scarcely darker hue than the 
rest. It is, therefore, sheer hypocrisy to pretend 
that the ruling class of this country would be 
contaminated by the presence of the T'sar. On 
the other hand, in the welcome to bloody Nicho- 
las that is given by a Government responsible 
for Featherstone and Belfast, there is a peculiar 
fitness that aptly illustrates the international 
character of class oppression. The ruling class 
of each country use the surest and most deadly 
means of repression that are suited to their cir- 
cumstances, and the Government here would 

repeat the worst Russian atrocities in England 
if it could thus strengthen its position. 

We are of and for the workers, hence as dis- 
tinct from the Labour Party, we do not protest 
against oppression abroad and actively support 
the cppressor at home. We recognise (as mem- 
bers of a subject class) that the only effective 





help we can at present give to our Russian com- 
rades is to push on faster the work of miking 
Socialists and of exposing the rascality of the 
internitional ruling class [adeed, before Eng- 
land can aid working cliss emancipation in 
Russia, England herself must b> coaquared by 
those who produce. 


T. A. JACKSON. 
20: — 
Wney early in the year the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain received 
from T. A. Jackson a deeply significant letter 
of resignation, neither resentment nor anxiety 
arose in the breasts of those who heard the piti- 
ful epistle. Knowing the man’s particularly bad 
circumstances, generous sympathy and pity came 
uppermost. Hoping that he might pass into 
oblivion without prejudice to the working class 
and Socialism we contemplated no action against 
him. ‘This was not to be, however: Jackson 
has taken the pay and has to pipe the tune 
called—to wit, the mal-education and betrayal 
of the working class. So much to show that in 
publishing this exposure we are not animated by 
stupid feelings of spite, resentment or revenge. 

We make no excuse for using every weapon 
to hand: as between feelings of old comrade- 
ship or the conventions upon the one hand and 
the well-being of the working class on the other, 
the Socialist can but choose the latter. 

Information has reached this office that T. A. 
Jackson is now actively engaged speaking from 
the Clarion Vans and the platforms of the “ In- 
dependent Labour” Party. However unfortunate 
this may prove for the I.L.P., etc., does not much 
concern us: the duty of exposing a budding 
“‘ Labour-fakir” and incidentally the removal of 
a false impression, is our reason for dealing 
with the matter in these columns. 

Speaking for the LL.P. in North London re- 
cently Jackson delivered himself to the following 
effect with reference to the S.P.G.B. ‘He had 
been in the Socialist Party but he had got tired 
of being out in the political desert. After four 
years he found he was wasting his time, sv 
he -as he had always done, no matter what the 
cost—had come outside as he was after the truth 
and the right and he would hold by that to the 
end in spite of all obstacles. He had lost many 
friends. but principle with him came first, etc.”” 
He then endeavoured to ridicule the charges 
made by us against the I L.P. by referring to 
their age, but not once did he attempt to deny 
the truth of them. His whole effort was calcu- 
lated to give his hearers the impression that he 
had gone over because he sincerely believes the 
S.P.G.B. wrong and the LL.P. right. But from 
correspondence in our possession we are able to 
prove that ‘T. A. Jackson believes nothing of the 
sort. He knows that the S.P.G.B. is the Socialist 
Party, and alone worthy of the support of the 
workers. He knows thatourattitude toward other 
parties is correct. He knows that our charges 
against them are true. But T. A. Jackson left 
the Socialist Part of Great Britain because that 
Party does not buy men to stay in it. 

In his letter of resignation he makes it abun- 
dantly clear that it was the hope of getting money 
for his services that induced him to join the 
“enemy,” as he terms the [.L.P. 

Jackson penned another to one of our com- 
rades that is nothing short of a cynical pre- 
sumption of our comrade’s disloyalty to the 
working class. In this letter (Jackson, by re- 
questing destruction of the letter sought to make 
our member an accomplice in treachery) he 
emphasises his guilt and makes the whole matter 
clear as a pikestaff. After referring to his own 
poverty and the prospects of ‘‘ jobs and money” 
by belonging to the LL.P., S.D.P., ete., he says 
“80 1 WILL JOIN THE S.D.F., LL.P., AND “ CLARION” 
MOBS AND PEG AWAY—BLEED THE SWINES—TILL I AM 
EXPELLED.” 

More need not be said. Jackson has joined 
the ranks of those whom he formerly called 
“labour bleeders.” He has become one of them 
and has left sufficient evidence to prove it. His 
letters above referred to deal also with other 
matters and are too long to print in full-—unless 
Jackson wishes it; while should any interested 
in the matter doubt our bona-fides arrangements 
can be made for the inspection of the originals 
at this ottice. 


August Ist, 1909. 
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THOSE REFORM PATCHES. 


o—— 


Scene: the spacious offices attiched to the 
large works of that well knowa firm, The Inter- 
national Industrial and Financial Ltd. 
Saveral clerks are busy with the usual ollice 
routine, under the supervision of the chief clerk, 
Mr. I. L. Peert, who looks spick and span and 
huisa habit of casting covert glances at the large 
mirror over the mantle-piece, just to reassure 
himself that his appearance is respectable. Enter 
through door leading from workshop, the fitter 
and engineer of the works, S. P. G. Britten, who 
carries a piece of oily waste and a smell of grease 
about with him, as well as a grimy face. 

Definitions : Old Boiler —Cyrrrauisr Sysrew ; 
Directors — Carirauisr Cusss ; Patel — Re- 
Forms; New Boiler ; Soctautsw. 


Barrtren : Good Morning, Mr. Peert. 

Peert: Er—morning Britten. Do you wish to 
see me ? 

Britren: Well, yes, I must see you or somebody 
about that Old Boiler. 

Peeer: Boiler! What, again ? 

Barrren: Yes, Mr. Peert, again. It is rapidly fal- 
ling to pieces ; it is awfully hard work trying 
to keep any fire in atall, and as for steam, why, 
it does not supply the “hands” with a third 
of their requirements, work they ever so hard. 

Peert: Ab! it is a waste of good material even 
from the employers’ standpoint, not to meet 
the people's wants. I must look up some 
statistics on the subject and elaborate them. 

Barrren : But you understand the urgency —— 

Peert: Oh, yes. I was going to say that mean- 
time our Directors will be round this way I 


hope, and I will ask them to kindly consider | 


the advisability of conferring with their 
friends, Messrs. Muddlem & Co., with a view 
to having another Patch or two put on the 
Old Boiler. Messrs. Muddlem will doubtless 
report in due course, and if we can only in- 
duce you to keep your demands within moder- 
ate limits, possibly we shall manage to keep 
things going —— 

Barrren: Mr. Peert! What is the good of talk- 
ing about more patches? I am continually 
telling you that nothing less than a New 
Boiler is of any use whatever. The old one 
is quite worn out ; it has served its turn and 
done very well—for the Directors —but is now 
only fit for the scrap heap. It has been 
patched to such an extent that there is little 
room left for another, indeed, you have to keep 
Patching previous Patches, and as fast as you 
try tomake good one defect it breaks through 
in one or two other places. [ repeat that the 
thing is quite rotten, and it is useless and 
futile to mess about with it any longer. You 
know quite well that our men are in a bad 
way owing to its present condition. 

Peert: Ah, yes, I quite agree, the Old Boiler is 
worn out and the men are suffering accord- 
ingly. But we must do nothing rash, Britten, 
or we shall spoil our case and not get even 
another Patch, and so long as the thing will 
hold together we must accept the Patches, if 
offered, as the directors will not order a new 
machine. I really dare not approach them 
with such a request. As regards the men, 
you know that Ido my best for them as sec- 
retary of the soup kitchen and bread fund 

Brrrren ; But what in the world is the good of 
that? It is only tinkering with the effects 
and does not touch the cause of all the trouble 
Here is a machine that is quite worn out and 
unsafe, and the only remedy is a new one. 
You have been Patching the Old Boiler for 
generations, and all the time it has been get- 
ting worse. ‘The people have been so blinded 
with Patches that they are unable to see the 
defective and dangerous condition of the ma- 
chine, but you, Mr. Peert, profess to see the 
defects and agree, in the main, as to the only 
real remedy, and yet you talk “ Patches” like 
the rest of them. Its, foll r, absolute folly. 

Perrr: No, Britten, you are wrong in not being 
more expedient in your methods. You will 
never get anything if you ask for it all at 
once ; you must learn to be more judicious 
Thave to be judicious or [would very soon 
lose my job and only ask fora part, and then 
you will possibly get some wevery Patch 
isa step in the direction of a New Boiler 

Britrex: What! How on earth can the Pateh- 





ing of the Old Boiler, with a view ty miking 
it last longer, be a step towards a new one ? 

Peerr: My friend, you are really to impetuous. 
If you only knew our Directors as well as | do 
you would tal more reas nably 

Brirren: [ believe | know enough about the 
Directors, but possibly | know more about 
the workers and Boilers, Besides, Mr. Pert, 
do you not think that if you were more insis- 
tent in asking for a New Boiler you would 
then get your beloved but useless Patches far 
easier and more often? Now just come along 
with m2 and have another look at the old 
crock, and you will see for yourself that 

Peert: Oh, [ know it is in a bad way and [ 
admit that you understand these things better 
thin L do. But when one tas to deal with 
influential men like our Directors, who cling 
to their constitution, which, by the way, you 
must admit is a better one than any foreign 
firm can boast of, why, one has to be careful. 

Brir Damo the constitution! The Old 
Boiler is rotten ; the people are starving and 
degraded in spite of your bread and soup 
funds, and at the risk of losing my job, I tell 
you plainly, Mr. Peert, you are acting the goat 
in order to keep your already insecure place, 
and you are already currying favour with the 
powers that be, with one eye on the chance of 
your becoming one of those powers yourself. 
You are well aware that the Patches are a de- 
lusion and a fraud, and [ for one, will have 
nothing more to do with them. 

Peert: Well, there are pleaty more who will 
attend to them, Britten. 

Brirren: Unfortunately that is so at present, 
but there will be fewer who will attend to 
them before I lay down my tools for good. 


Exit Britten into the workshop to have another 


| dig at the Old Boiler, while Mr. [. L. Peert turns 
| to meet the disconcerting glances of his fellow 


clerks, muttering something about ‘a trouble- 
some chap.” Currey. 


SHALL WE WORK 
HARDER? 


| Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., writing it the Anti- 


Socialist says, lhe more consideration I give 
to the aims and objects of the Socialists the inore 
I am confirmed in my opinion that Socialism 


cannot possibly achieve social betterment and 


creased social happiness. 

“ Whatever poverty we have to-day is entirely 
due to the fact that the world is not producing 
Suflicient commodities to satisfy the world’s 


requirements. Not until we have a greater | 


production of ali that’ goes to make for social 
well-being shall we have a more even distribu- 
tion of social well-being and couforts and less 
poverty.” 

Now w see if poverty is due wan insutliciency 
of wealth to meet the world’s requiremer 

Mr. Chiozza Money informs usin his * Riches 


and Poverty” chat the anuual aggregate income 


of the United Kingdom amounts to, roughly, | 


£1,700,000,000 or £40 per head of the popul: 


tion, or, assuming that each family on the average | 


consists of five persons, £200 per family. 

But is the annual income so distributed that 
each family receives £200 per annum, or a pro- 
portionate sum according to its number? [he 
answer is obvious to any member of the working 
class. About half the wealth produced (and 
corresponding income), or £3:50,000,0UV, is taken 
by about | million persous, each with an 
income of over £160 or, again assuming that 
each of these persons is the aead of a family of 
five we get 5 million people, while the other 
half, or £880,000,U00, is taken by 38 million 
persons, all of whom are in receipt of Jess than 
£160 per iamily yearly. But if we extend our 
investigation a little further we shall tind that 
1,250,000, persons enjoy an aggregate annual 
income of £535,000,000. Atone end of the social 
ladder we have ‘one third of our population 
living on the verge of hunger, while at the 
other end we have 250,000 persons, or with their 
dependents, 1.250.000 
aggregate income of about £150 per head or 
£2,250 per family 

Yet Mr. “Millionaire” Lever informs us 
that he as of the opinion thet we must first 


persoos, eajoying an 








Weocin “acineve inereased social bt 
Toerease the means of wealth production to 


| any extent vou like and itean be shown that 


the workers would be where the 
In poverty. An instance is recorded in our 
issue of March last under the heading * A Cut- 
ting Cutting ” where a surplus of textile products 
provided a splendid opportunity for a lock-out 
of the operauves and a little more starvation.) 
Che introduction of new and cheaper me:hode 
of production, and therefore, means of produc- 
ing wealth in greater abundance, to-day only 
results in the throwing out of employment many 
of the workers engaged in the particular indus- 
try in which the new methods are introduced, 
an increase in the army of the unemployed, 
greater poverty and misery for the workers. 
‘True, a reduction in the time necessary for the 
production of the necessaries of life means the 
cheapening of the cost of living; but a fall in 
the cost of living results in the cheapening of 
the production and maintenance of the worker. 
The continued and eubanced competition of the 
workers for jobs soon reduces wages to the new 
cost of subsistence, while a decrease in wages 
results in the increased exploitation of the 
worker, a greater amount of surplus-value or 
profit for the employers, and an even greater 
disparity between the two classes. So then, 
while the means of production and distribution 
remain in the hands of a small section of the 
community, any new inventions that may arise 
to lessen the time necessary for the production 
of wealth only results in increased affluence and 
luxury for tie iew wile the great bulk of the 
people re usin iu a perpe.ual state of poverty. 

Not uutil the whole of the means and impli- 
meats of productivn aud distribution are owned 
and controlled by, and in the interest of, the 
entire community, will the great mass of the 
people enjoy the advantages that accrue from 
an improvement in the means of wealth pro- 
duction. Then, and not until then, will every 
new invention be hailed as an advantage to all, 
either to reduce the collective labour of the 
community or to increase the comforts and op- 
portunities of its members. 

If then, it is possible to produce sutticient 
wealth to satisfy the requirements of the whole 
community under the present wasteful competi- 
tive system, how much more within the bounds 
of possibility will it be under a system where 
competition for existence will be entirely elimi- 
nated and where industry will be so organised 
that only that labour which is absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of wealth will be expen- 
ded, where the large army of people now engaged 
in the advertising trade, as travellers, policemen, 
soldiers, man-o-warsiwen, workhouse oijicials, 
Hlunkeys, judges, lawyers, clerks, priests, and a 
host of others would be employed in useful 
productive jusour. These trades and prof 
stuns arise out of and are necessary under a 
system based upon the private monopoly of the 
means of life. aud will disappear with their trans 
formation from private to so. property. 

Mr. Lever continues “The mitural order of 
social progress inust inevitably be first to pro- 
duce material comfort, followed by intelleciual, 
jnoral and social advancement. 
for am 


are to-day — 


It is something 
ber of the capitalist class to recognise 
the necessity ior satisfying the material wants 
and requirements of the community before any 
improvement in the intellectual and moral status 
of the people can be effected. When the 
means of decent living are assured to all, then 
and only then will the great uss of the 
people be elevated from the physical, intellectual 
and moral enslavement in which they are envel- 
oped to-day. The means of life can only be 
assured to the whole of suciety by the demolition 
of Capitalism and the establishment of Socialism. 
This can be acheived when the workers get to 
understand their true class position, see the 
necessity for the change and determine to eman- 
© pate Themselves from the slavery in which they 
existto-day, brusi aside the idea that“ Sociuadisin 
will not come in our Gime,” and realise the fact 
that as soon as the workers, who outnumber the 
other class by about eight to one. understand 
and deternine to have Sociabisin, they will yet 
to As the hate Lord Salisbury once said, No- 
thing can go againt the voree of the propels 
Seothen, jor the SP.G LB. eametiately you 
undersand and agree with its principles, and 
mike oue more pillar in tue touwndation of the 


increase the amouat of material wealth before | Socialist Republic HAL Youxa. 
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THE FORUM. 


SOME OPEN DISCUSSIONS. 


+t 


‘OUR POSITION QUERIED. 


Mr. Harrison (Salford) writes : 

I should esteem it a favour if you would ex- 
plain through your journal the following points. 
(1) Does the S.P.G.B. control the votes of its 
members by similar conditions that obtain for 
the speakers? (2) Does the Party consider it 
futile for members to use their votes in support 
of the other political parties (S.D.P., LL.P., 
Liberal, Conservative, etc.) when not repre- 
sented by their own party? (3) What is the 
motive of your Rule 31) (that no member 
shall take office unless the whole number be 
elected)? Knowing that several representatives 
from scattered constituencies should equal the 
influence of a like number from one constituency, 
what is the object of the Party in seeking repre- 
sentation? (1) Assuming the success of all its 
candidates in a given area, what would be their 
attitude in the House to such reforms as State 
Maintenance of School Children, Eight Hours’ 
Day, States Railways, and Old Age Pensions, 
and in the Council chambers toward Municipal 
enterprises (Trams, Gas, Water, etc.) when 
brought forward by the other parties? Although 
refraining from advocating these reforms, does 
it consider such measures as mentioned no alle- 
viation to the suffering masses? (5) There are 
pronounced opinions respecting the relations 
between Socialism and Religion, Christianity, 
etc. Numerous Church ministers assert that 
the two doctrines run smoothly together, others 
assert that they are antagonistic. Notable 
Socfalist (so-called) speakers definitely affirm 

ft the two doctrines may be conscientiously 
observed. A quotation appears this week in 
Justice to this effect. When questions are asked 
in public there is always a lot of uncertainty in 
the replies. as if afraid of hurting someone's 
feelings. Do you affirm that the two are in 
harmony? (6) In what sense are we to accept the 
phrases “Revolutionary Socialism” and ‘* Revo- 
lutionary Socialist”? A lucid definition of 
these points will oblige, 

Yours truly, H. Harrison. 


Tn reply to Mr. Harrison's first question the 
only rules giving the Party control over speakers 
specifically are rules 2 (‘A member shall not 
speak from*any other political party platform 
except in opposition”) and 6 (which requires 
that before a member is put on the official lec- 
ture list he shall give evidence of the possession 
of the necessary knowledge and ability to ex- 
pound the principles of Socialism and defend 
the position of the Party. 

The same reason which led to the formulation 
of the quoted item of rule 2 makes it clear that 
a like control, at least as far and as effective as 
the ‘secret ballot” will allow, over the votes of 
members is exercised by the Party. That reason 
is found in the opening sentence of the last clause 
of our Declaration of Principles, where it is de- 
clared that our Party “enters the field of political 
action determined to wage war upon all other 
political parties, whether alleged labour or avow- 
edly capitalist.” This being the position of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, it follows that 
no member can use his vote in favour of any 
other political party without acting contrary to 
the principles he subscribed to upon becoming 
amember. The sixth clause of the Declaration 
contains a syllogism —-two premises and a con- 
clusion which necessarily follows from them. 
‘The premises are All political parties are but 
the expression of class interests’ and “The 
interest of the working class is diametrically 
opposed to the interests of all sections of the 
master class.” ‘he conclusion arrived at from 
these two propositions is that “the party seeking 
working-class emancipation must be hostile to 
every other political party.” The only possible 
ground of escape from this conclusion is that 
these two classes are not the only ones in society 
Apart from this, if the two premises are correct, 
then the conclusion must be correct also, and 
that being so, members of such party must not 
in any circumstances support by any political 
activity, whether of voice or pen or at the ballot 
box, any other political party. Of course, it is 
open to Mr. Harrison (or anyone else) to suggest 


that the two classes named are not the only ones 
in society, or to challenge the truth of one or both 


must be regarded as conciusive. 

The reply to the first question may be ex- 
tended to the second, which is ‘ Does the Party 
consider it futile for its members to use their 
votes in support of the other political parties 
(S.D.P., LL.P., Liberal, Conservative, etc.) when 
not represented by their own Party?” It only 
remains to be said, in referring our inquirer 
back to the syllogism, that as neither the S.D.P. 
nor the I.L.P. stand in opposition to the capi- 
talist class (they both support capitalist candi- 
dates and otherwise ally themselves with the 
master class on the political field, see S.P.G.B. 
Manifesto) they therefore cannot represent in- 
terests opposed to the capitalist class. They 
do not stand opposed to all other political parties, 
hence they are not in actual fact, and judged 
by their deeds——not their words, parties seeking 
working-class emancipation. The political arena 
being merely the battle-field of class interests, 
where every tie and obligation is forgotten, 
every allegiance cast to the wind, every barrier 
swept away, saving only the barrier of class 
interests, those who, found upon that battle-field, 
de not stand with us upon our side of that 
barrier, are against us. Do we think it futile to 
support such as these? Oh, we think it much 
worse than futile! 

The third point concerns our 31st and last 
rule, which lays it down that the Party shall 
only contest elections by putting forward acan- 
didate for each vacancy in the particular ward, 
district or constituency, and that no member, 
though elected, shall take office unless the whole 
number for the particular ward, district or con- 
stituency be elected. 

Once again Mr. Harrison is referred to the 
sixth clause of our Declaration of Principles. If 
the three propositions of the syllogism are true, 
if in particular the last of them —‘‘ The party 
seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other political party is correct, 
then hostility to all other parties must be one of 
the basic principles of its political activity. A 
vote, to be of any value to such a party, must be 
the vote of a person who is also hostile to every 
other party, and no such voter could be guilty 
of the idiocy of voting both ways, or giving one 
vote for Socialism, as symbolised by the S.P. 
candidate, and one for capitalism, as expressed 
by the candidates of all other parties. Neither 
could the class-conscious worker who has the 
opportunity of voting for two Socialist candi- 
dates, use the vote in one case and wilfully fail 
in the other. The rule is a safeguard against 
building up a position upon such votes as these. 
That such a safefuard is necessary will be at once 
seen when we consider the position of men who 
are elected by unsound votes. Whatever their 
private and individual opinions may be, in their 
public and official capacity they are neither more 
nor less than those who put them in office. The 
real power is not the man, or the seat, but those 
who control the one because the other is in their 
gift. It isa remarkable fact that those who so 
proudly label themselves Social Democrats, in 
contradistinction to us (whoare merely Socialists), 
are blind to this first axiom of democracy, that 
power is with the electors, and not with the 
elected. They are guilty of undemocratic action 
at very outset, in suggesting, and acting upon, 
the idea that once in position, under no matter 
what pretext, they make themselves the masters 
of those who have placed them there, and who 
have power to presently cast them out. This is 
the very essence of demagogy, the central idea 
of bosses and fakers, the cherished instrument 
of all working-class cheats and misleaders and 
men who have taken “the print of the golden 
age” and want to “ get there” for various rea- 
sons. Againsta majority of men so elected, and 
upon such a mandate presuming to take action 
upon the only lines that could seriously touch 

capitalist. interests — revolutionary lines — the 
master class would find their easiest and simplest 





remedy in an appeal to the country! Those 
who had voted for reform would soon settle the 
atiempt to cheat them into Revolution. Well 
if that appeal did not take the shape of bloody 
suppression, aided, conuived at, or at least pas- 
sively dissapproved of by those constituents who 
had sanctioned reform only. This is why the 
masters are not afraid of the “ Labour” Party 
They know them at once for dishonest men, who 


of the premises, but until that is done the answer | 





can be bought whenever they have anything to 
sell—which is usually before they are elected, 
not after. They know perfectly well that they 
represent only the ignorance of the working 
class, and stand, opaque and obfuscating figures, 
between that ignorance and the light. And so 
long as they are content to do this the capitalists 
are willing to allow them, and even to help them 
into office and invite them to their little feasts, 
as a sign to the multitude that “ Capital and 
Labour are Brothers.” 

What is our object in seeking representation ? 
Simply the seizure of the political machinery for 
the purpose of overthrowing capitalism. We do 
not want the so-called palliatives— for they don’t 
palliate. Even if they did we should condemn 
the present system and clamour for a new one, 
for obviously it is the business of those inter- 
ested in the continuance of the capitalist system 
to patch it up to last a little longer. And the 
louder we shout for its demolition the harder 
will they try to patch it up. It is our business 
to show the rottenness within— theirs to present 
a fair exterior : it ix not for us to show them how 
to perpetuate their domination. We have work 
enough to see that the reformers do not lull the 
workers into such apathetic belief in the possi- 
bilities of the capitalist system that it shall be 
left to fall of its own rottenness, and plunge 
humanity into fatal chaos born of its own ignor- 
ance and unpreparedness. Seeking representa- 
tion therefore, for the purpose named, we desire 
to build up our position with sound bricks, or 
sound, revolutionary votes, in order that it may 
be a true index of our strength and we may be 
neither led nor driven into the appeal to force 
until the time is ripe. It is in order to assure, 
as far as possible, that every vote given us sball 
be a clear demand for the ending of capitalism 
and the establishment of Socialism that we have 
formulated rule 31. 

As to our elected representatives’ attitude to- 
wards reforms, it is hardly fair to ourselves to 
answer this question without ample room for 
supporting it with argument. And further, 
itis possible that the last word has not been 
said upon that subject yet. The S.P.G.B. isa 
scientific party. As such it is open to assimilate 
each scientific truth as it, is unfolded, and to 
adapt itself to such altered circumstances as 
might be advisable. This remark has special 
reference to the possible contingency of the 
capitalists putting forward a measure to extend 
the franchise with a view to swamping the 
Socialist vote with the vote of the slum. But 
confining ourselves to the class of measures 
our correspondent enumerates, and pending a 
special paper on the subject (by editorial grace) 
the following may be said. We ask for no vote 
for palliatives or reforms or “municipal enter- 
prises,” but only for Socialism. Just as we by 
our 31st rule try to avoid annexing “ palliative” 
votes, so if voting against “ palliatives”’ lost us 
votes they could only be votes we try by all means 
to get rid of. As we declare before winning 
seats that “‘palliatives” are no good to the 
workers, and as they cannot be one iota more 
useful after we have won seats, obviously we 
must go on saying the same thing about them, 
and pointing out their fraudulent nature. It 
is plain then that our representatives cannot 
vote for these things. Shall we oppose them ? 
Well, why not? At present there is evidence 
that before one class-conscious constituency is 
evolved in this country, and therefore before one 
S.P.G.B. representative takes seat upon any 
elected public body, bitter experience will have 
sickened a vast portion of our fellow workers of 
such expedients. The return of our represen- 
tatives will signify as much, in fact. The demand 
for reform is not in any sense of the word an 
attack upon capitalism, but the movement for 
revolution is. Against the first the capitalists 
have no need to defend (as history since the 
Chartist movement shows), but against the last 
they are compelled to exert their greatest efforts. 
‘Therefore the first man returned to Parliament 
under conditions such as the S.P.G.B. eandi- 
dates will alone accept office upon, will carry 
consternation into the enemy's camp, for it will 
be an unmistakeable declaration against refom, 
an undeniable demand for Revolution. As the 

Revolutionary must necessarily attack, so de- 
fense lies with the reactionary. The only 
defense at that stage will be the pretended 
reform. ‘The evils of the system will be too 
patent for denial: they must use the arguments 
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of tne quasi-Socialist that the social edifice can 
be reformed. ‘They must try and pateh up the 
crumbling structure in order t it may last a 
little longer. Unnecessary to state, the domi- 
nant class will do this in their own interests 
which are tied up in capitalism. Once more if 
there is any truth in that clause of our Declara 
tion of Principles which declares that the inter- 
ests of the master class and the working class 
are diametrically opposed then the duty of reve 
lution. ine The reform becomes the 
reactionaries’ defense, therefore it must be 
attacked tooth and nail. It will be defended, 
for it is the last ditch of capitalism, bevond 
which is nothing but the force of arms on the 
open battle field. So we shall have to take their 
reforms as long as we are not strong enough to 
reject them, and when the master class are too 
weak to continue to force their reforms upon us, 
then indeed the day of the Social Revolution is 
near at hand. 

In view of the space already occupied, Mr. 
Harrison must be referred to our 4rd issue for 
the answer to the fifth query. Under the title 
of “Can a Christian be a Socialist” the matter 
was ably dealt with. Further, a pamphlet on 
the subject of Socialism and Religion is in course 
of preparation. 

The final question concerns the meaning of 
the terms “ Revolutionary Socialism” and “ Re- 
volutionary Socialist.” Well, the terms mean 
simply ‘‘Socialism ” and “Socialist.” There is 
no need to qualify these two plain words, for 
as Socialism at this stage implies revolution, 
Socialism must necessarily be revolutionary and 
every Socialist a revolutionary. Some of us who 
now know better may have been guilty of thus 
distinguishing terms that need no such distinc- 
tion, but as we get older and learn the ropes we 
realise that speaking of “revolutionary” So- 
cialism may create, does create, the impression 
that there is a form of Socialism which is not 
revolutionary, and of Socialists who are not revo- 
lutionary —an absurdity, at least until such time 
as (long after the realisation of the Socialist 
system) evolution shall have made the upholders 
of that system reactionaries against the system 
that is to follow it—if such a time ever comes. 
But it is probably the term “ revolutionary” that 
is in question. The word “ revolution,” from 
which the adjective is derived, signifies the 
entire change in the nature of the social struc- 
ture which distinguishes Socialism from capi- 
It is the very antithesis of reform. Its 
root, germ or essence is the changing of the very 
basis of society --the property condition—while 
the root principle of reform is to preserve the 
social basis as the essential of perpetuating the 
social fabric unchanged. It is evident that one 
cannot be both revolutionary and reformer at tbe 
same time. Toact in both directions at once, if 
such a thing is at all possible, is but to negate 
oneself, to cancel one’s pulitical activity 
reduce oneself to the standing of the pa: 
supporter of the status quo, and therefore of the 
anti-Socialist. The term “ revolutionary,” then, 
implies the advocate of a change in the basis of 
society, and a ‘revolutionary Socialist” i ‘o- 
lutionary who advocates that in making that 
change, it shall take the form of substituting 
social ownership of the means of producing and 
distributing wealth for the present private own 
ship of these things. Bat as only thus ean 
Socialism appear, every ist must be revo 
lutionary, and is best known as a Socialist only. 


A. E. J. 


CONCERNING RATES AND 
TAXES. 


Mr. John Rhind (Old Trafford) writes : 

(1) [have often heard it stated in the SoctaL- 
ist Sranparp, as well as by members of your 
Party, tuat the working classes do not pay rates 
in the form of rent. I fail to see the truth of 
that statement in view of the fact that my land- 
lord has raised my rent in consequence of the 
local rates being increased 

(2) Again, do not the workers pay taxes 
(national) in the form of additional charges be 
ing made on such commodities as beer, spirits 
and tobacco, when, as recently, the duty on these 
things has risen ? 

(3) If rent is a portion of surplus-value, as 
you maintain, can it be rightly said that [, for 
instance, do not pay rent? My experience is 
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that ] receive so much in wages and out of this 
T pay rent. Do youdeny this? Jons Runs 

We have numbered the items for convenience 
sake. Epo SS 


\s to No. 1 first correcting the point of the 
use of the plural working classes. Our corres 
pondent does not see thisin the “) Mr hind 
also fails to see that landlords do not and can- 
not charge a rental at will, but only as the state 
of the house-room market allows. Of course the 
landlords aire always on the look out for oppor 
tunities to get increased rentals, and the plea 
of the burden of higher rents will often serve to 
eateh a “flat” On the other hand an increased 
demand for house-room will enable the land- 
lord to demand more, while the rates bogey is 
paraded as the reason, In some of the suburbs 
of London, such as Walthamstow, West Ham, 
and ‘Tottenham, rentals have been lowered al- 
though rates have been rising. Mr. Chioaza 
Money, in his ** Riches and Poverty” (p. 79), 
says, and gives supporting opinions for the con- 
tention, that the rates are, finally, a charge upon 
the landowner. 

(2) No, the workers do not pay the taxes (na- 
tional), that is to say are not, by so much, out 
of pocket ; for if in some cases it can be shown 
that the imposts have the effect of raising the 
price of commodities, these latter if consumed 
by the workers enter into the cost of production 
of labour-power. As a consequence, and in the 
long run, such wages have to be paid as will 
meet this cost. 

As to theextra duties imposed by the present 
budget upon beer, spirits and tobacco, we are 
of opinion that the last has not been heard, by 
any means, upon this matter. It were well to 
note that the price of alcoholic liquors has not 


risen all over the country, and that the Press * 


reports cases where retailers have defied the 
orders of the brewers to rais2 the price; these 
same retailers, of course, doing a roaring trade 
in consequence. The tobacco trade is, to-day, 
very largely monopolised, its controllers being 
in a position, at least for a time, to raise prices, 
and they are, of course, only too glad of the op- 
portunity to do so when, as at present, with the 
excuse of the increased duties they seem justi- 
fied, and the least outcry is to be expected. 
Their power to exact higher prices is, however, 
curbed by the tendency of demand to slacken as 
prices rise. This point is emphasised in the 
recent manifesto of the brewers on the new 
budget duties, wherein they show the intimate 
connection of an increase in prices with a de- 
crease in sales. 

The attention of our correspondent is further 
directed to the following quotation (from the 
Star of July 19th), which speaks for itself 

Notices have been received by the retailers an- 
nouncing that the price of Messrs. Wills’s “Gold 

Flake" Cigarettetes is to revert to the old figure. 


When the Budget was announced, the price to 


the consumer wats raised to 34d, but the result has , 


not justified expectation, for the price is now to yo 
hack to 3d. 
[tis probable that other brands of cigarettes will 
come into ling and revert to the old retail prices. 
8 Dowe deny that our correspondent pays 
rent? Not likely ! 
of the facts. However, taking our questioner as 
representative, he most certainly pays away part 
of his wages as “rent,” whielr in this ease is 
clearly the pries of touse-room. Now such rent 
is not all surplus-value, and we hay» 
Grounm rent, received 


We are not in possession 


never 
stated that it is such. 
by the ground-lindlord, is distinctly “a portion 
of surplus-value”” Mr. Rhind’s duliculty is that 
he has only a confused notion of our position, 
and space is Licking for us to deal more fully 
with the matter here. He will find oar position 
regarding taxation in general more fully ex- 
plained inthe October 19DF number of the 
Socriisr Srasparp, while the particular question 
of the rates is dealt with at length in the issue 
of June, 1905, —Eprror “8.8.” 


“ THE WORLD FOR THE 
WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 

S., A., T., B. complete with pianoforte 

accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 

may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 

32d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 
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THE BUTCHER OF THE 
COMMUNE. 


1p 


Had Robert Browning's vietin of the Tnqui- 


sition tived ino our own second have 
added 


Phe trath of this is never more clearly seen 
popular military 


their Press” te her list of ing agents. 
than on the occasion of a 
hero’ shudling off this mortal coil 

On July Sthoat his. house in Paris, expired 
General the Marquis of Galliter, Prinew of Mare 
figues, ete at the advanced awe of 7 This 
old) Bonapartist scoundrel, referred to. by eapi- 
talist journals. both French and) English, as 
“Bamous Freheh Pighters Friend of King 
Edward.” * eat loss to) France,” ete. ete., 
was in reality an unserupnlous and abandoned 
wretch, who, by his cold-blooded) murders at 
the time of the Commune, earned the undying 
hatred of all who hold dear the cause of work- 
ing-class freedom. 

Socialists we cannot fail to be struck by 
the wonderful and significant unanimity dis- 
played by the organs of Capital on both sides 
of the Channel, when estimating the dead 
“hero's ” character. 

Thus the Puaily News, peaceful persuader 
and mouthpiece of reform, whilst lightly touch- 
ing on his vere repression in |) J 
due prominence to “his services to France,’ 
The Petit Jowmnal of July 9th wrote as follows : 

Eccentricities of character could not justify the 
story of executioner in civil warfare. [is said he 
took a fiendish pleasure in butchering conquered 
federals who had fallen into his hands. No 

trustworthy evidence of any weight has ever * 

come to light to support these accu against 


which he was always unwilling to defend himself; 


finding that, as he himself once wrote in a letter, 


“to apologise would be wanting in elegance"! 


No trustworthy evidence ! 

The Commune was dead. The last barricade 
had been captured and its brave defenders 
either massacred or taken prisoners. 

The special correspondent of the Daily News 
(how “the whiligig of time brings in his re- 
venges"’) whilst searching for appropriate 
“copy " amongst the barricades, had the mis- 
fortune to fall in with Gallifet’s soldiers, who, 
despite the fact that the pressman held a pass 
from the Versailles Government, forced him to 
join a herd of unarmed prisoners 

These poor wretches were being marched 
from Paris to Versailles. 

The description by this eye-witness of the 
scenes on the road has often been quoted 

The column of prisoners halted in the Avenue 

Uhrich, and was drawn up, four deep, on the foot 
General the Marquis de 
Gullitet a staf, nounted and coms 
meneed an inspection trom the leftot the line. \Walke 

slowly and eyeing the ranks, the General 

te and the tapping a oman on the 
ckoning tim out trom the rear ranks. 
yout further parley, the individual 
ted was marched ito tne centre of the 
nentary column was thus. 


way, facing to the road 


Tn most cases wit 


retsmnail sup 
It wis evident that there was 

oom for etror. A muuuted officer 
General Gallitet a man and a woman 

iit offence Phe women cashing 
ranks, threw herself on wer knees, and, 
do arms, protested her innocence in 
fora pause, 

with most impassive face and unmoved 
Mada 
Farting will nave noettect upon 


es. The General wi 


wnour, said sited every 
comedies. 
¥ to be noticeably 


It was nota go 
talle | ‘ a or uglier 


tn one’s 
struck 
om the alls 


neighbours. “One a1 particular 
mews pro s dy release fr 
{this world + wit bruken nose... Over 
hundred ring party told off, 
t nn resin ts 1 leaving 


\few minutes dterwards ¢ dropping 
unenced, and continued for 
1 It was the execution of tt 
ced) wretches 


Dutiy News June Sth, i874 


Vins description was deemed 


leading article on the nest day 


worthy of a 
Phe following. 
isa brief abstract 

ingers 
unate 
who were thus singled out tor exe: 


meant de tppearance 


men and w 
ons descr S being something horrible, One 


ready wounded, his shirt so. i with blood, sat 
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SATURDAYS.—Stoke Newington, West Hackney 





down in the road and howled with anguish . |, 
others wept in silence ; two soldiers, presumed to be 
deserters, pale but collected, appealed to all the 
other prisuners as to whether they had ever seen 
them amongst their ranks. . . The huddled mass of 
corpses which was subsequently seen by several horror. 
stricken correspondents showed where M. le Marquis 

had passed.—Daily News, June 9, 1871. 

From the “ Manifesto of the Working Men’s 
International” we take the following: “The 
captured soldiers of the line were massacred jn 
cold blood ; Gallifet, the kept man of 
his wife, so notorious for her shameless exhibj- 
tions at the orgies of the Second Empire, boasted 
in a proclamation of having commanded the 
murder of a small troop of National Guards, 
with their captain and lieutenant, surprifed and 
disarmed by his Chasseurs.” 


Does the Petit Journal want any further 
evidence ? 

Our message is to the working class. We bid 
them to remember that at all times the Powers 
that be are determined to maintain their Supre- 
macy by every means in their power. If they 
cannot gull the workers by political cheating, 
lying and chicanery, they are prepared to shoot 
down men, women and children by thou-ands 
rather than surrender one jot or tittle of their 
beloved “ rights of property.” . 

Like every other class in the course of history, 
the ruling class came into power by meang of 
the command they held of armed force. When 
we have sifted and winnowed out the chaff of 
“comforts of religion,” “respect for law and 
order,” “adaptability.” and all the other canting 
phrases beloved of labour misleaders We find 
that the ultimate appeal is to force. Ignorance 
plays a great part in helping to keep the Work- 
ers in subjection, but it is by force the “euper” 
clase hold their position. We must consciously 
organise therefore for the capture of the armed 
forces in order to convert them from an inatry- 
ment of oppression into an agent of emancipa- 
tion. Let this “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” once become a fact, then those brave 
souls who perished in the Commune will not 
have died in vain. Fritz, 
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| SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 

i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
ilist or master-class, and the consequent ensl:ave- 
nent of the working-class, by whose I:bour 
done wealth is produced. 

‘That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
mism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 
possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
»y the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
‘listinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

‘That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

‘Tae Soctatist Party or Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. | 


OR MEMBERSHIP. 
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APPLICATION F 


To the Secretary, 
Branch, S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Spaciat Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 
complete column must be handed to branch Sec. 
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THE GROWTH OF BRABOR FAKING, 


Ir the birth of the Socialist Party of Great Brit- 

ain five years ago did not exactly sound the 

death-knell of Labour-fakerdom, it at least laid 

the foundation of the revolution- 

The Work ary Socialist. movement in thia 

of the country—a movement that, owing 

S. P. G. B, to its sound, invincible principles, 

must in spite of many vicissitudes 

eventually succeed in sweeping completely out 

of existence the present reactinary labour move- 

ment, which is so magnificantly serving the 

capitalist class as a powerful brake upon the 
wheel of the Social Revolution. 

When in June 1904 a number of determined, 
uncompromising Socialists left the (then) Social 
Democratic Federation (now S.D.P.) and .estab- 
lished the S.P.G.B., it was not, as interested 
labour misleaders even now assert, “to spite the 
8.D.F. or to attain position and admiration in a 
sphere where there were bett r opportunities. 

No, they took up this struggle against tre- 
mendous odds because they had come to the 
conclusion that all working-class organisations 
then existing in this country, including the 
would-be-Socialist S.D.F., clearly served the 
purpose of aiding the capitalist class in their 
efforts to gull and chloroform the workers, thus 
preventing it from understanding the need for 
and means of its entire emancipation. 

The S.D.F., during the early years of its ex- 
istence, although even then victimised by eager 
office-seekers and charlatans, at least carried on 
a revolutionary {propaganda, and its branches 
and members refrained from compromising with 
the possessing class. 

But with the advent of the Independent 
Labour Party in the early nineties, the ambition 
and greed of S.D.F. “ leaders” burst forth in a 
keen combat for the sweets of offiice in Trade 
Unions, and for supremacy in the political field. 
The “ new Trade Unionism,” which was to be 
used by the S.D.F. “stalwarts” for “Socialist” 
permeating purposes, proved an easy and mat 
effective means of adding to the then already 
large number of labour fakers, a motley crowd 
of would-be-revolutionist permeators, who, in 
the long run, turned out to be far greater mis- 
leaders of the working class than any of the 
pure and simple labour men 

And when some years later the labour-mis- 
leading was extended to the political field and 
the Labour Representation Committee sprang 
into existence, subsequently succeeded by the 

official Parliamentary Labour Par- 

The Pot ty, the S.D.F. champions of reform 

and and compromise moved heaven 

the Kettle, and earth in the effort to succeed 

in their competition for political 

“ prestige” against the “labour” crowd, who, 

then, according to S.D.F. opinion, were merely 
the tail-end of the Liberal Party.” 

But this was only a pious opinion on the part 
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of the S.D.F., who for some time joined the La- 
bour Representation Committee, to leave it 
because this avowedly non-Socialist bocy would 
not permit the affiliated S.D.F. to run its candi- 
dates as Social Democrats. 

This formally leaving the L.R.C. did not, 
however, mean that the crafty string-pulltrs of 
the S.D.F. had given up all idea of co-operating 
(as Mr. H. Quelch calls it) with the class uncon- 
scious labour movement. On the contrary, the 
knowing E.C. of the S.D.F. encouraged and 
even ordered their branches to join the local 
Labour Representation Committees, which by 
now bave everywhere swallowed up the S.D.F. 
branches. 

Thus while at annual conferences and in the 
pages of Justice the organisation repudiates the 
idea of affiliating to the Labour Party, 8.).P. 
branches and members are financially and 
actively supporting that party through the local 
Labour Representation Committees. 

When in 1900 Mr. Will Thorne broke with 
impunity the rules of the S.D.F. and ran as Par- 
liamentary candidate for South West Ham under 
the auspices of the non-Socialist Labour Party, 
good &.D.Fers shut their eyes to the fact. Mr. 
Thorne has since remained a faithful member of 
the Labour Party, and to-day can boast of having 

as one of his colleagues Mr. 

Our Forecast Hancock, M.P., the hero of 

is Mid-Derby, who was so bearti- 

Vindicated, |v supported and ccngratu- 

lated by the Liberal Party 

through the Featherstone butcher Asquith and 
the Radical trnckster Lloyd-George. 

Writing in the Sociarist Sraxparp in 1904 
(October issue) on “ The Futility of Reform,” 
we concluded by saying : 

“We have, therefore, to recognise all the time 
that it is only possible to secure any real benefit 
for the people when the people themselves 
become class conscious, when behind the Social- 
ists in Parliament and on other bodies there 
stands a solid phalanx of men clear in their 
knowledge of Sccialiem and clear in their know- 
ledge that the only way to secure the Sccialist 
Comnmcnwealth of the future is to depend only 
upon the efforts of themselves and those who 
have the same class-conscious opinions. 'There- 
fore we have no palliative programme. The 
only palliative we shall ever secure is the Social- 
ist Society of the future gained by fighting 
uncompromisingly at all times and in every 
season.” 

And in an article in the March 906 issue of 
our organ, entitled: * Labour at the Polls" we 
wound up with the following statement 


“Sufficient has been said to show the hollow- | 


ness of the claim that there has been a victory 





for Labour ora triumph for Socialism. Hf further | 
| evidence is required one has only to take the | 


declarations of the successful candidates as to 





why they won and what they think should be 
done. Free ‘I'rade, Trades Disputes Bill, 
Chinese Labour and the like. There is only 
one phrase that will express the 
A victory result—-it was a victory for confue 
for sion.” 
Capitalism. And to-day, looking at the re- 
sults of the reform and palliative 
propaganda of the Labour Party, Independent 
Labour Party, and 8.D.P. inside and outside 
Parliament, we may emphatically add to the 
above our present pronouncement, namely : 
The parliamentary career of the Labour Party 
has proved a tremendous boon to the Capitalist 
class. 

To the manner in which the “Labour” M.P.s 
sought and received the suffrage of the unhappy 
class-unconscious workers we need hardly refer 
in this place. ‘Those of our readers who desire 
to know all about it or wish to refresh their 
memories are earnestly recommended to read 
the March 1906 issue of this paper. 

3eing prepared to criticise the Labour Party 
and their would: be-Socialist allies on the basis 
of their own pretences we shall here take it for 
granted that all the Sccial Reforms since 1606 
were inspired and forced through Parliament by 
the Labour Party. wy 

Let us see. First came the Trades Disputes 
Bill —Sequence, capitalists don't’ bother very 
much whether Trade Unions use their funds for 
lock-outs or strikes, as they (the capitalists) are 
pretty sure to come out right side up, while po- 
lice interference with pickets goes on just the 
same. 

Then followed the glorious Compensation 
Bill.— Result, one worker in ten thousand is 
compensated and hundreds, nay thousands, of 
them, especially those getting a little feeble and 
over thirty-five years of age, are discharged from 
or refused employment because the Insurance 
Companies will not take the risk. 

After that the great measure of * feeding the 
children” an optional law. Result, wherever 
adopted wages tend more rapidly downwards, 
as the workers are able to offer themselves more 
cheaply to the employer, their requirements be 
ing partly attended to “out of the rates.” 

Next came the mighty Old Age Pension 
scheme of ds. per week at 70 years of age except 
for those who have heen in prison, or | worse! 
have received poor relief). Result, the capital- 
ists save 7s. Gd. per head, as it costs on the 








average quite 12s. Gd. per week to 
AYSSOP Keep a pauper” in the workhouse. 
and We do not lay stress on two “miner” 
namely, that the average 
of the worker is about 
33 years and that they are now generally consid- 
ered too old for work at forty 
It is, indeed, amusing to bear the members of 
the LLP o and SDP allege that Parlisaient did 


points, 


vinegar. 
lite duration 
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wake capitalists now-a-days, whu do not know 
that it would be sheer, downright class suicide 
were they to seek the abolition of unemployment. 
Why the capitalist Parliament did not pass the 
“Right to Work” Bill was because they know 
that it is economically impossible to carry it 
through under the capitalist system. But the 
capitalists are artful enough to understand that 
@ great number of unsophisticated workers 
firmly believe in the Bill being “a step in the 
right direction,” and worth fighting for. Why 
then should the capitalists be stupid enough to 
pass the measure and prove in that way its 
impracticability, and so force the attention of 
the reform-mongers in the direction of revolu- 
tion, that is, Socialism ? 

Coming to Mr. Lloyd-George’s wonderful 
“democratic Budget” (which was inspired, they 
say, by Mr. Philip Snowden, M-P., LL.P., 
P.LP., etc.), the enthusiastic support given it 
by the Labour Party (even the “‘ revolutionary” 
Will Thorne does not squirm) shows that these 
people are nought else than so many masquer- 
ading Radicals, playing into the hands of the 
capitalist class, while thousands of ignorant but 
honest proletarians still think that they (the 
Labour Party) are doing something for them. 
Fancy! here are these “great Socialists” in 
Parliament kidding the workers that the little 
quibble between thief land-owner and pick- 
pocket industrial capitalist will result in return- 
ing to the workers more and more of that 
“* blessed uneared increment so unjustly retained 
by those very wealthy chaps,” you know. And 
that in face of the fact that the workers are 
getting worse off every day ! 

Finally, we must refer to the Labour Ex- 
changes and insurance against unemployment 
proposals. The former is indeed a good and 
easy way to facilitate the separating of the 
young, sturdy and cheap workers from the old, 
feeble and more expensive. While the latter, 
like the Old Age Pensions law, is merely an 
instalment of that reshaping of the Poor Law 
system so often promised, a readjustment that 
will leave the workers if anything worse off than 
at present, for it does not even pretend to lessen 
unemployment, and tends to weaken what organ- 
isation the workers have, to the greater exten- 
sion of capitalist control. 

In placing the forgoing brief survey of the 
recent history of labour-faking before the 
thoughtful wage workers we hope to render a 
service to our class, and believe that, enlight- 
ened by the information contained in our “ Mani- 
festo” and in the Soctatist Sranparp, they will 
at last throw off those who throttle them to-day, 
and see that only Socialism is the workers’ 
program:ne. Fortunately, there are many signs 
at hand that the rank and file of the S.D.P. 
and LL.P. are growing tired of their leaders’ 
compromise with the Liberal Party and of the 
reform and palliative propaganda in face of the 
inevitable increase of poverty, unemployment, 
and insecurity of occupation among the workers. 
Let us therefore plod on with our revolutionary 

ropaganda! ‘I'he truth of uncompromising 
Koclaltam is bound to conquer at no distant 
period over the combined forces of capitalism 
and labour-fakerdom. H. J. N. 
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THAT BLESSED FIVE BOB. 


Unpounrepty the national pride is the national 
“qualities of head.” John Bull, whatever his 
heart may be, is blessed with a particularly hard 
head, and he knows it. It is no use trying to 
fill him up with yarn. No, he will tell you, he 
maintains a special corps of amphibians whom 
he designates the “horse marines,” chosen for 
the phenomenal capacity of the?r swallows, whose 
particular duty it is to swallow yarns of all 
sorts. To them with the “ unvarnished tale,” 
the ‘“‘bald and unconvincing narrative” : 
John will have none of them. He will be- 
lieve his eyes and his ears. What he can see or 
hear or taste or touch or smell he knows and 
believes to exist. The concrete, the tangible, 





the material, “of the earth earthy,” ah! he is 
at home there, and treads with bold and confi- 
dent stép where, if he were more of an angel 
and less of a hard-headed, practical man of the 
world, he might fear to tread. But when it comes 
to theories, when it comes to economic laws, 
when it comes to abstract principles, John is out 
of patience—he gave up the belief in spooks and 
spirita about the same time that he gave the 
urch the cold shoulder, since when fe petri- 
fication of his head has become a happily com- 
pleted process. His capacity for faith has been 
worn out, the only vestige of it remaining, like 
the footprint of someextinct monster preserved in 
imperishable rock to show what once was (and as 
warning to I.L P’ersand others who cannot adapt 
themselves to their times) being his belief in his 
brewer, and even this is founded on the know- 
ledge that they always did make beer of hops 
and barley and always will, while as for arsenic, 
“‘why, how could they do it at the Price?” 

So, when John Bull, who, in the softness of his 
heart has been sharing his humble board and 
leaky roof with his aged mother, suddenly finds 
that the old lady’s services to her country in 
bearing and rearing such a hard-headed son, 
has received recognition in the shape of five 
shillings a week from the “illimitable resources” 
of the nation, the hardness of his head and the 
unwonted fatness of his pocket, tells him he has 
to some extent been relieved of his burden. He 
considers himself “‘ five bub a week " better off. 
Five grossly material, concrete, tangible, visible, 
spendable, slippery, winged and light-footed 
shillings better off fifty-two times in the year, 
God sparing his mother, bless her dear old heart. 
“ Ain't I, eh ? ain't 1?” he asks his mates, and 
in their hard-headed wisdom they sententiously 
answer —‘* Yus.” 

“Ain't 1?” he asks the man on the “Clarion” 
Van, the I.L.P. or S.D.P. platforms, and again, 
though not sententiously, he is accorded full 
assent, with the additional information, “that’s 
why we got it for you.” 

John Bull propounds the question to the 
S.P.G.B. speaker, who, he knows has always 
inveighed against the advocacy of such reforms, 
and even here he is not denied. 

But the S.P.G.B. man rejects the point of 
view. These others, on the right hand and the 
left, fail utterly to see things from the class 
standpoint. To us the individual is not o1 the 
greatest importance. John Bull may be five 
shillings a week better off, but if the other mem- 
bers of the working class, who, having no old 
people to receive old age pensions, have been 
relieved of no burden, are multched collectively 
of the equivalent of old Mrs. Bull’s pension, then 
the working class is (in the sense of increased 
income) no better off. And that something of 
this kind has followed, or sooner or later must 

follow, any old age or other doles handed out to 
the working class is the base of our Opposition 
to reforms. 

“But such has not been the case” declared a 
cerain I.L.P. Councillor during a debate with a 
representative of the S.P.—at which debate 
John Bull propounded his question. “ Wages 
have not fallen, though we have the old age 
pensions. 

This is rather a wild sort of statement to 
make. In the absence of official figures, which 
cannot, of course, be available for some time t, 
it is impossible to base our argument upon exact 
information. Nevertheless it is certain that, 





when the thing has had time to settle down, at 
| presenteven I suggest, a large proportion of the 








old age dole will be paid to those who would 


otherwise bein receipt of indoor or outdoor Poor 
Law relief, and this portion cannot in any sense 
be considered an addition to the working-class 
income. It must be remembered that nearly 
one half (47.9 per cent.) of the total number of 
paupers in the Kingdom are classified as “aged 
and infirm,” and their share of the eleven and 
a half millions sterling comprising the total cost 
total cost of pauperism (1908) is vast enough to 
reduce the actual extra outlay of the old age 
pensions very considerably. Without any special 
information I suggest three millions as the 
extent of this reduction. 

This would leave about four millions per 
annum of the pension which our opponents 
would say our theories demand that we should 
find an equivalent wage-reduction for. But 
what would our LL.P. councillors and our John 
Bulls have? Such a sum spread over the in- 
come of all those receiving less than £3 per 
week per family would be but ld. in the £—11d. 
per week off hard-headed John Bull's five-and- 
twenty bob. Who would expect to discern it ? 
Perhaps it is looking for such microscopic mites 
that has so impaired the I.L.P. vision that they 
cannot see such broad-daylight facts as the class 


seruggle. 
And how is this extract from the y issue 
of the “ Board of Trade Labour Gazette?” 

“The changes [in the rate of wages] taking 
effect in April affected 85,000 workpeople, of 
whom 7,000 received advances, and 78,000 
sustained decreases. . . .. The total com- 
puted effect of all the changes was a net decrease 
of nearly £4,100 per week.” 

What the figures were for the previous three 
months and since I cannot say at the moment, 
but, without suggesting the probability, I wish 


to point out that a like reduction each month - 


for a year would mean at the end of that time 
that those workers whom the returns cover (not 
by any means the whole body of wage earners) 
would be sustaining reductions at the rate of 
over two and a half millions per annum. 

These figures are meant to indicate nothing 
more than that it is possible that those who say 
the old age pensions have not resulted in a fall 
in wages may be very far from the truth. But 
as a matter of fact it is not necessary for the 
reduction to take the form of an actual lowering 
of the@noney wage. It might take place through 
a change in the purchasing power of those 
wages. For instance, let us suppose, firstly, 
that circumstances have forced the capitalists 
to add to working-class income by old age pen- 
sions a net sum of £3,000,000. Let us secondly 
suppose that through increased duties on beer 
and tobacco the workers’ necessaries cost: them 
£3,000,000 more. We have now an increase in 
working class income beyond the cost of produc- 
tion of their labour-power. counterbalanced by 
a rise in the cost of the means of subsistence— 
a lowering, that is, of the purchasing power of 
nominal, or money, wages. 

The first supposition, existing by itself, would, 
according to our theory of the nature of labour. 
power, be followed by a fall in wages, since the 
working-class cannot, over an extended period, 
get more than the cost of producing their labour- 
power. ‘The second supposition, existing by 
itself, would be followed by a rise in wages, 
because over an extended period the workers 
cannot get less than the cost of production of 
their labour-power. But the two cancel each 
other. Each supplies the necessary sequence of 
the other. The fall in actual wages has taken 
place through the lowering of the purchasing 
power of nominal wages. 

In this way the ruling class can always recoup 
themselves for any dole they are forced to hand 
over to the working class without waiting for 
the slower process of reduction of wages by 
competition in the labour market. Old age 
pensions are hardly given than it is determined 
to sponge up the possible million or two of 
added working-class income by an increased 
duty on beer and tobacco. Of course, in the 
ordinary way, any rise in the cost of necessaries 
(and economically beer and tobacco are neces- 
saries so long as, and to the extent that, the 
workers are prepared to make them a first charge 

upon their wages) will no more affect the worker 
than willa rise in the price hay affect the horse. 
Each must be fed by his master if he is to remain 
in working condition. But nevertheless the 
power of taxation enables the ruling class to 
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hand what they give with their right. 


The I.L.P. debater aforesaid, also said that he | 
admitted that any dole the master class could | 


be forced to give could only-be of temporary 
benefit, and implied that the wotkers’ position 


was to be continuously bettered by the accre- |. 


tion of new palliatives before the effect of those 
previously obtained are exhausted. Something 
ight possibly be said for this point of view 
were it necessary for the capitalists to refer the 
readjustment of the working-class income to 
the force of competition. But itis not. Directly 
the working-class income rises above the cost 
of production of their labour-power they can to 
that extent bear taxation. It is not at all neces- 
sary for the capitalists to know the cost of pro- 
ducing labour-power, or the amount of working- 
class income in excess of that necessary sum. 
Nor is it needful for them to understand these 
economic laws and to act in the intelligent light 
of this knowledge. Their class instincts and 
greed will not let them go far wrong. If they 
dole out one million in pensions or free-meals 
or what not, which our I.L.P. friends (or those 
of them who have any appreciation of economic 
laws at all) expect to be a gain to the workers 
until competition has accomplished an equiva- 
lent wage reduction, they take care to impose a 
tax- burden in excess of this sum, and so refer, not 


the adjustment of the increased working-class | 


income to the reducing power of competition for 
work, but the reduced working-class income to 
the lifting force of competition for workers. 
That is to say, instead of the workers having 
the advantage until wages fall and negate the 
palliative, the capitalists (as a class) have the 
advantage until wages rise to compensate for 
the margin of taxation above the sum of the 
palliative. Hence the boot is on the other foot. + 

And on the other foot it must remain so long 


as the master class retain possession and control | 
of the political machinery, for it is precisely this | 


that enables them to supplement and anticipate 
the economic laws of competition in their own 
favour. An increase, then, of a palliative nature 
(as distinct from one gained in the competitive 
labour market) in the working-class income, in- 


as-much as it is something above the cost of pro- | 
duction of labour-power, is something which | 


can be taken away without impairing the power 
of the workers to reproduce their strength and 


efficiency. It is therefore taxable, which wages, | 


in-so-far as they represent the cost of producing 
labour-power, are not. 
master-class retain political power, they are in 
to always immediately counter-balance by duties 
on necessaries any palliative money concession, 
which otherwise they would recover by the 
slower process of competition. 

Of course it may be argued that such a dole 
as old age pensions is not a general, but only an 
individual accretion to working-class income, 
and would therefore not affect the ability of the 
workers to bear taxation. 
the working-class income is much more a gen- 
eral fund than may be thought for the purpose 
of reproducing the general mass of Jabour-power, 
a fund, any reduction from or addition to which 
is pretty generally felt. That touching mutual 


assistance that has been memorized in the | 

r,” goes far | 
n addition, of | 
course, such a paltry accretion as the old age dole | 
cannot stand alone, but must take its place as | 


phrase “what the poor are to the 
to make the fund a general one. 


one among many additions to and subtractions 


from the working-class income, a drop in the | 


ocean, the sum total of which must equal, and 


cannot more than equal, the necessary cost of | | 
| and others is shown by the fact that there is not 


producing the total mass of labour-power. 
Once again then we conjure the workers to set 
their faces resolutely against the so-called palli- 
atives and reforms. 
the latter are utterly useless. The only purpose 
they can serve is to confound and confuse the 
working class as to the true position, to trap 
and mislead the blind working-class Samson 
groping in the dark for his enemies. The only 


haven is Socialism ; the only path is the Social | 


Revolution ; the only way is by organisation on 
the political field for the capture of the machin- 
ery of government. A. FE. Jacoun. 


[The Editor accepts the above as an expres- 
sion of personal opinion, and invites discussion 
on the points raised. } 


forestall the operation of the forces of competition | 
and to immediately take away with their left | 





| are out to abolish, viz., capital, or the exploiting 


And so long as the | 


| suppose, ir his view a socialistic effort. 
| yet the profits from that state monopoly form | Barcelona, at least, has, like Paris, the revolu- 


But the truth is that | > 
| the capitalist clase. 
| “profits” can still be derived from a state owned | enemy at heme, the monopolisers of the means of 





| tion (which, I hope, would not be possible 
| under Socialism) the assumption of a monopoly 


The former don’t palliate, | 
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that in Socialism alone lies their emancipation. 


JOTTINGS. ‘44 


2 
One reason our membership does not increase 
as rapidly as that of some other parties is that 
we dangle no “red herrings” before the workers. 
| The lot of those whom a political or economic 
which might perhaps be and the provinces the | “red herring” can allure is one to be pitied 
simultaneously organised, horrors of the suppression | and abolished, and not one to make political 
would speedily put the of the Commune of Paris | capital out of, 
whole country under an the moment they think 
industrial interdict. Even their right to depgiye the 
the Territorials could not workers of all thatSmakes | The Maidstone branch of the LL.P. have 
force the men to work; and life: worth living for the | either entirely forgotten the reason for the 
the whole social machine behoof of the rich is serie | FUME, eto tH gon: | 
would be brought to a ously threatened. There | LP. 8 existence or desire that organisation to 
standstill.— Justice 24.7.08. is no donbt about that. | “wind up” its business and close its account 
Therefore we beseech all | altogether. The following resolution from the 
wie have the opportunity | Maidstone branch appeared in the Labour 
of helping us to use their 
elortsrtotrevent the Tere | Leader of August 6th. 
ritorials from becoming “This branch regularly pushes the ‘ Labour 
an army, and compulsory | Leader’ at its weekly public meetings, but re- 
military service from being grets that it cannot be regarded as a good 
siete rere medium for Socialist propaganda, and suggesta 
eh as the necessity of the inclusion of a much larger 
proportion of definite Socialist teaching.” 


— ——:0:---—— 


A complete shortage of — The governing classes | 


coal, like an entire stop- here are quite capable of 
page of the railways, reproducing in London 


* Ok Ok 


Either the armed forces can compel the work- 
ers to go back to work in the case of a general 
strike or partial strike or they cannot. Which | 


is it Harry ? 


* * * 


Immediately Socialism is taught in the col- 
a ee | umns of the I.L.P. organ, their is a probability 

I quite agree that “Mr. Haldane is acting | of some of its readers |ecoming class-conscious 
entirely as the hireling and agent of the butch- | revolutionaries (others will take fright) and then 
erly capitalist class in his happily unsnccessful | they will no longer see the necessity of remaining 
attempts to create a Territorial-Pretorian Guard | in the ILP., which isa non-Socialist organisa- 
for the profit-mongers "—his speeches at Roch- | tion. _A Socialist party publishes a party organ 
dale and Oxford show that well enough. But | in which expositions of Socialist theory appear, 


with the S.D.P.’s Citizen Army should we be | 22d does not wait until “a serious or urgent or 
any better off ? | widespread desire or manifest need for the con- 
kK x Sauous expounding of Scotaliat theory (labour 
| Leader 6.8.09) is evinced before publishin; 
The New Age (29.7.09) states that “ Socialism | 404" usr ening y . 
does not attack capital to destroy it, but to | 
socialise it.” 





JAYBEE. 


x oe O* 


That Socialists desire to abolish capital is true, | BARCELONA ! 
but the New Age writer would have us believe | 
that Socialists desire to socialise that which they Tue workers of Catalonia and of the industrial 
5 : 8 city of Barcelona have risen in revolt again: 
function of wealth as manipulated by the CaPl- | their oppressors—and have been eigen ri 
talist class. We have here the old absurdity shady mining concern with international capi- 
and confusion that vitiates the propaganda of | talist interests involved had been established in 
#0 many well-meaning ignoramuses. the territory of the Riff tribes of Morrocco, close 
* * * by the town ee Mall, which is occupied by the 
: | Spaniards. @ vatives, suspecting that this 
The same para h contains another state- | °P Sag s 
ment I cannot age with, It is this: “The last | forbode Shem fa good, took a i. turn vont 
death of monopoly is to be assumed by the the invaders, the representatives of the modern 
rates Pn Pee | enslavers, the international capitalists. As a 
state. But this is Socialism. fi 
consequence the Spanish workers were called 
ears | upon to turn out and, at the risk of life and 
The New Age man evidently mistakes state | limb, protect their masters’ property— were 
Capitalism for Socialism. The Post Office is, I | ordered to go to Africa and massacre a foreign 
And | people with whcm they had no quarrel. Now 
part of the funds used to maintain the Army tionary tradition, and there has been plenty 
and Navy. ‘lhe functions of these forces are to | of anti-militarist, direct-action, aye, Anarchist 
“ protect our (!) trade and commerce” and to propaganda, there. Doubtless also many of its 
enhance the political and economic dominance of | toilers argued that, since lives must be risked, 
It will be observed that | "twere better to rick them fighting the real 


monopoly, therefore, as profits imply exploita- | Jife, rather than in fighting the brown-faced 
Moors against whom they bad no enmity. And 
so after speeches and strikes came barricades. 
by the state is not Sccialism, the New Age | However, modern artillery and magazine rifles, 
notwithstanding. | handled as these were by often unwilling soldlers, 
| made short work of all these and there is now a 
further collapse of “direct action” to record. 
Hitherto the Spanish workers, very generally, 
disdained Parliamentary action. Perhaps events 
will show them the need for using the means to 
hand, namely, the political machinery, however 
backward that machinery and however difficult 
| the obstacles may be. It is gocd to note the 
spirit of revolt in the Spanish workers. When 
they have got over their present Anarchistic 
tendency they will make rapid strides, like the 
quick-witted people they are, to their freedom 
in Socialism. H. J. H. 


BURNLEY BRANCH, 
Ss. P. G. B. 


PROPAGANDA MEETINGS. 


HEID IN THE, 
PLACE EVERY 
EVENING AT 7.30. 


* * * 


What is a “last death"? Toes anyone 
know ? « 
ek OK 

The futility of the efforts of the “ something 
now” brigade of S.D.P’ers, I.L..P’ers, Fabians 
one of the “somethings” which every one of 
them would support. The “something ” advo- 
cated by A. B. and C. bas not the support of 
D. E. and F., whilst F. and B. favour another 
“something” opposed by all the others, and so 
on through the whole number of ‘‘somethings” 
and individuals composing the brigade. Asa 
consequence they do not present a united front 
to the forces of capitalism, and we know what 
happens to a “ house divided against itself.” 
eK OK 


The S.P.G.B., fully believing that the whole 
is greater than the part, wastes no time advyo- 
cating this or that reform, but spend their 
energies in educating the workers in the fact 


MARKET 
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The «‘Standard’s’ Anniversary. 


Wirs this issue we begin our sixth annual vol- 
ume. ‘The working class still requires an organ 
that shall faithfully carry on the work of prole- 
tarian enlightenment; an organ unsullied by 
compromise and capable of uncovering the 
enemy’s every move. Such the Socuiist Sran- 
agp has been, and in the future we expect to be 
able to perform this great work for our class 
with enhanced vigour and greater success. The 
paper is now eagerly awaited every month by 
many, who, while they are not yet members of 
our party, are realising that all is not well with 
their present affiliations. Its pronouncements 
on topical matters are read with interest, for 
while necessarily often somewhat late, yet our 
realers realise as a rule that they are dictated 
by the cool judgement of Socialist contributors 
who have taken the trouble to understand capi- 
talism, and who do not sloppily misrepresent — 
for the sake of literary effect and flourish. While 
those who seek sound theoretical articles teach- 
ing some phase of Socialist thought, know that 
nothing beats the Jittle * Standard.” 

We still pursue our policy of refusing com- 
mercial advertisements, loss of income thereby 
notwithstanding. The paper is all the better 
for it; for the danger of the possible influence 
of advertisers upon the paper's policy and utter- 
anceisobviated. So that, in spite of their small 
size, our eight pages (through the absence of 
advertisements and routine matter) are found to 
contain more actual, sound, reading matter than 
many of our bigger contemporaries, 

We are glad to find readers taking advantage 
of our “Forum” feature, and are always pleased 
to answer correspondents who submit questions 
on Socialism or as to the attitude of theS.P.G.B. 
upon different subjects. And not infrequently 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
questioner has joined our organisation. 

lhe paper is still produced without payment 
of any kind for any of the contributary or edi- 
torial work. Workingmen are still to be found 
who, without payment, and with mighty little 
thanks as a rule, will “burn the candle at both 
ends,” in the service of their class. After a hard 
da toil, and between propaganda meetings, 
amid all the difficulties of a workman’s condi- 
tion, this labour of love is done; yes, often 
enough the small hours arrive before the article 
or column of notes is thought out and written, 
and the weary writer seeks his bed, with at least 
the sé ction of knowing that another blow 
has been dealt the enemy, some fellow slave 
helped to an understanding of his enslavement. 
However, more contributions are needed, and 
comradés are requested to help to the best of 
their abil Many hands make light work. 
With more contributors and the support through 
our “Party Organ Fund” (monetary contri- 
butions are requested as printers’ bills have 
to be met), it should he possible to. effect 
the enlargement of the paper, thus enabling us 
to reach a larger public and to do better work 
generally for Socialism. And so there is “work 


for all” in writing and circulating the Soctatist 
Sranparp to the end that the workers may the 
sooner see the light and march on to their 
emancipation. 

Liberalism’s Last Ditch. 

Even from the point of view of the orthodox 
Liberal manufacturer, the present Budget, with 
its innumerable exemptions and concessions, can 
hardly be described otherwise than as “ Much 
ery and little wool”; but that the “Labour” 
members should hail it as a great, democratic, 
working-class Budget would be astounding were 
it not remembered that they owe their seats in 
Parliament to compacts with the Liberals, and 
hope to retain them at the next elections by 
Liberal aid. ‘‘One good turn deserves another” 
is their motto, and the workers should realise 
this also —-by turning them out. 

The Government, indeed, often allows the 
real nature of the Finance Bill to peep through. 
Mr. Asquith, speaking at the City meeting on 
the Budget, in reference to Tory opposition 
said: : 

Our critics and ourselves start from one common 
and unavoidable admission. The growing require- 
ments of national defence, with the simultaneous 
increase in expenditure demanded both by the con- 
science and by the interests of the community for 
purposes of social reform, have brought about a gap 
in the exchequer of almost all the great nations 
which is beyond precedent. How that gap is to be 
filled is the question which at this moment is pre- 
senting itself with insistency and with urgency to the 

Finance Ministers of all the richest and most pro- 

gressive nations of the world. 

The increase in armaments to protect the 
property and interests of our masters, together 
with the increasing cost of domestic legislation 
rendered inevitable by economic development 
and by the growing intensity of exploitation— 
these are the excuses for the Budget. The cost 
of “ Dreadnoughts”’ is palpable and enormous ; 
it hits the capitalist where he lives. But the 
cost of social reform is humbug, for the capit- 
alists, as a class, make a profit on it. Moreover 
the amount of reform is microscopic, demanded 
though it be by “ the interests of the commun- 
ity "—that is, by the interests of the ruling 

class. Social reform, even when at what ‘‘ La- 
bour leaders’’ call an unprecedented rate, 
utterly and entirely fails to keep up with the 
increase of human wreckage created by capital- 
ist industry, as the increasing misery of the 
workers testifies. Under the progressive ex- 
ploitation of to-day, and with all the reforms 
passed or likely to be passed by the master class, 
the wage worker finds, and will continue to find, 
that instead of becoming happier or better off, 
his progress is only the more rapidly downward, 
in the direction of greater toil and poverty. 
Reforms are, in part, the inevitable counterpart 
of economic development, and, for the rest, an 
endeavour to stave off revoiution. But however 
inevitabl+ they may be under capitalism, they 
cannot, from their very nature, and from the 
nature of the class that enacts and administera 
them, retard the increasing exploitation of the 
working class; their aim and tendency is, indeed, 
to still further increase the security or profits of 
the capitalists. Hence it is folly in the workers 
to fight over reforms, for in revolution—in the 
capture of political power—lies their only hope. 

From this standpoint it is seen how great is 
the crime of the Labour misleaders in endeavour- 
ing to round up the workers in support of a 
capitalist Budget. All that there is in the much 
lauded taxes on “land-values” is a basis for the 
future raising of revenue for purely capitalist 
purposes. It is an alternative scheme of taxa- 
tion to Tariff Refurm—it is Liberalism'’s last 
ditch. Carried out to their logical extreme, the 
new taxes would merely relieve the industrial 
capitalist at the expense of the ground landlord, 
leaving the worker exactly where he was. It is 
in fact, surprising how little the whole question 
of taxation affects the wage workers as a class, 
and the present sham fight between manufact- 
urer and landowner again emphasises this fact. 
The Budget, indeed, only feebly caricatures the 
old hereditary conflict between the industrial 
capitalist and the landed interest. It hurts no- 
body, but it makes a lot of noise ; and although 
the new taxes on “values” are little more than 
names, they are sufficient to serve the Libera!s 
as an effective election cry. The Liberal Party 
knows that the public dearly love to be hum- 





bugged, and it is giving the publica treat. 








But apart from this, can there ba any doubt 
regarding the anti-Socialist (and consequently 
anti-working-class) nature of the present Fi- 
nance Bill? The leaders of Liberalism are 
falling over each other in their eagerness to 
reassure vested interests on this score. Mr. 
Churchill, who, to use an Irishism, often opens 
his mouth only to put his foot in it, neverthe- 
less made several statements in that speech of 
his on July 17th, which did not need to be re- 
interpretated by his chief. He insisted that 
there was a vital distinction between Liberalism 
and Socialism in that the latter attacked capital. 
He also said : 

It was true to say that nearly three out of four 
persons paying income-tax would be taxed after 
this budget—this penal budget, this wicked, mons- 
trous, despoliatory budget,—for income at a lower 
rate than they were by the late Conservative Gov- 
ernment. (Cheers.) 

Rejoice! ye wage slaves. 

The Daily Chronicle for July 24th also indi- 
cated the anti-Sqcialist character of the Budget 
“Tand Tax” by‘eaying that > 

the principle of it has been accepted by a Tory House 

of Commons, and by the Conservative party in the 

German Reichstag ; and it has been put into practice 

by Continental cities and British Colonies. 

Of course it has ; and wherein have the work- 
ers benefitted ? 

In a speech on July 22nd Mr. Asquith said 
thst Liberalism was opposed to Conservativiem, 

ut 

On the other hand, it is equally far removed from 
and strongly opposed to Socialism, which would do 
away with the institution of pro, , which would 
cripple the individual power of initiative, which 
would sacrifice to aiseperscial equality the reality 
and the essence of freedom. (Cheers.) 

And speaking of the Budget in general the Pre- 
mier said “ prove any injustice, any inconveni- 
ence even, to the business world, and we will 
set it right.” While in respect to the reversion 
taxes in particular he asserted that “no party 
and no government had shown greater consid- 
eration to vested interests” than had his Gov- 
ernment in the matter of this new taxation. 

There can, therefore, be no further doubt 
regarding the anti-Socialist and anti-working- 
class policy of the so-called Labour Party and 
pseudo-Socialist reform organisations, when they 
work with the Libera: Party and actively sup- 
port aclass Budget which would not improve 
the position of the worker one jot or tittle. Thus 
when speaking at the Hyde Park Liberal De- 
monstration in support of the Budget, Mr. Keir 
Hardie said (we quote from Reynolds's of July 
25th last) : 

The aristocrats called the Budget a Bill of robbery 
and spoliation, but the proposed taxes were simply 
measures for compelling owners to make a restitu- 
tion to the working classes whom they had robbed 
for ages. 

So does he and his kind deliberately attempt 
to mislead the workers by pretending that the 
masters govern for the benefit of their slaves! 
Unfortunately it is the ignorance among the 
workers of the fundamental truths of their 
position that allows them to become the dupes 
of these political charlatans, Nevertheless 
economic development and Socialist propaganda 
are doing their work, and when the toilers grasp 
the essentials of the Socialist position the “ La- 
bour leader,” like Othello, will wake up to find 
his occupation gone. For the present it is our 
duty in our task of working-class enlightenment 
to expose the political and trade union job- 
hunters battening, or endeavouring to batten, 
on working-class ignorance. It is, moreover, 
no accident that so frequently brings together 
Labour members, Liberal manufacturers, teeto- 
tal fanatics, Suffragettes, cranks, and Bible 
bangers of all sorts —they are birds of a feather. 
A man man be known by the company he keeps, 
so Asquith, Hardie and Co., associated now in 
their endeavours to pilot the workers on to the 
shoals of Liberal humbug, will find themselves 
associated also in the shipwreck of Liberalism 
that will occur in the wake of the growing 
Socialist consciousness of the working class. 


A TERMINOLOGICAL INEXACTITUDE. 


“Mid-Derby Labour Win,” they placard bold, 
Though why 'tis hard to tell ; 
It should instead be called, if truth were told, 
“ Mid-Derby Labour Sell.” —F. L. F. 
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THE PERTURBATION 


OF 


WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


io 


“Wiuas Bull, House of Commons, 8.W.,” 
perturbed. He says the Socialist papers 
justifying the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie by 
hingra : that this will act in India as an incit- 
ment to further murders; that Socialism is 
making alarming progress among the poor and 
unthinking ; and calls upon “certain Dignitar- 
ies and other clergy of the Church of England, 
Nonconformist Divines, clever writers and 
prominent Radicals” who are, it seems, lending 
the alleged light of their blooming countenances 
to the Soci 
responsibilities,” to “vindicate the Sixth Com- 
mandment against Socialists,” and generally 
wash their hands clean of the pollution of 
the Socialist movement. And William Bull, 


House of Commons, S.W., is so much in earnest | 


about it that he has paid for an advertisement 
in the agony column of that organ of church 
Dignuitaries, clever writera and prominent Radi- 
cals, the Morning Post, wherein is set out the 
encyclical referred to. 


Now being a clever writer myself, I sometimes | 


take in the Morning Post, and have known it to 
create an impression in that conveyance of the 
“ poor and unthinking,” a workman's tram. It 
is, moreover, an excellent journal to play cards 
on ina train. But its chief merit to me is its 
power as a sedative, and a never-failing antidote 
to insomnia. When I go to bed particularly 
restless I sometimes take it with me and in five 
minutes am asleep, so in the first place I must 
enter a protest against ‘‘ William Bull, House 
of Commons, S.W.,” for disturbing- my peace 
with that agony paragraph. It broke in upon 
the cure. It kept me awake for at least ten 
minutes while I recovered from the effect of a 
“poor and unthinking” burst of hilarity. 


“William Bull, House of Commons, §.W.” (the | 


S.W. is particularly fresh) is worth a guinea a 
box. 

I suppose William (whom intimates doubtless 
call Bill) is the distinguished knight who, in 
lieu of having anything to set out in his own 
merit, occupies quite a decent space in “ who 
who” tracing his equally distinguished ancestry 
back several generations. However that may 
be, William has made his appeal to, among 
other people, clever writers. There are several 
such contributing to the Sociatist Sranparp. 
Perhaps they will not object to me answering 
Bill for them. I hope, also, that Bill won’t 
mind. 

Let me tell Bill in the first place that the 
Socialist Party has not been favoured so far by 
the support of any Church Dignitaries, ete., etc. 
(excepting clever writers) at all. Nor has the 
Socialist Party “‘countenanced murder.” Nor 
has the most prominent Socialist organ, the 
only Socialist organ (couldn’t be more promin- 
ent than that, could it?) incited to further 
murder. The Socialist Party has always, in 
point of fact, been strenuously fighting the 
murderous tendencies of the time. I suppose 
Bill will fancy he has been doing the same thing. 
That is only saying that Bill doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. 

Bill will be pleased to observe that there were 
quite a number of murders perpetrated in South 
Africa a short time since. There are quite a 
number being perpetrated in the Riff just now 
—3,000 at a sitting, I believe. But these, and 
the countless other instances that could be re- 
cited, are legitimate. Bill thinks they do not 
matter. But if Bill wants to vindicate the 
Commandment which says ‘‘Thou shalt not 
kill,” he will be up agains! 
legitimate and otherwise. Either that or Bill 
is a hypocrit. If Bill is keen on Bible lore he 
will know the ultimate end of the hypocrit. 

But the murders of “ war” in the ordinary 
acceptance of that term are as nothing to the 
murders of “ peace.” Bill has referred to the 


justification of Dbingra’s act serving as an in- | 


citement to further murder in India. Has Bill 
ever heard of the ryot dying off like flies through 
starvation directly traceable to British admin- 
istration and very largely preventable? If so 
here is a form of murder that Bill is inciting by 
his support of the system to which it is due. I 


ist movement, to ‘recognise their | 
| S.W.,” who own the means of life ? 


| trol the avenues down which those who do not 


am afraid Bill will bs having a very hot tim of 
it presenily if he is not careful. 

However, we need not go to India for our | 
cases. We need not go outside London for them 
Ownership of the means of living implies own- | 
ership of the lives of those who are dependent | 
upon the means of living. If Bill has any sense | 
at all he will admit that. Shakespear and quite 
a list of persons Bill doubtless venerates have 
admitted it. Then if a vast number of people | 
who are dependent upon the means of living 
owned by others, die directly of waat, or of | 
the results of mal-nutrition, while at the same | 
tima the nevessaries of healthy life exist in | 
abundance in the possession of those who own | 
the means of living, they who die are being 
killed. And the Commindment says “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Is it not even so, Bill? 

Now, “William Ball, House of Commons, 
Who con- 


own the meansof life have to pass to obtain the 


| nacessities of living —avenues to which they are 


not admitted except upon terms that require 
| them to surrender three-fourths or more of the 
wealth they produce? Whoisit, Bill? The 
| Socialist says it is the capitalist class. You may 
| not agree. That doesn’t matter—much. It is 
| only another indication that the House of Com- 
| mons, S.W., is nota decent training ground for 
| the man who is after knowledge. All I want 
you to see is that the means of life are owned 
| by somebody; and that somebody is rendered 
absolutely dependent therefore. And this also, 
that it is the dependent somebody who always 
dies from the result of mal-nutrition while plenty 
is there to save him. 

That is the present system, sweet William, 
the system you are maintaining to the best of 
your little ability. And it results in millions 
dying before their time after a life of penurious 
discomfort. If anyone by the exercise of powers 
he happens to be in control of, shortens my life 
to thirty or forty years when I could have lived 
to fifty or sixty if those powers had not been 
exercised, he is guilty (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) of the essence of murder, and the man 
who says it is ‘death from natural causes" is 





a liar, William, and according to your book 
| shall have his part in the lake of fire which 
burneth for ever. I'm very much afraid there 
will be a number of coroners’ juries in that fire. 
Ever been onsuch a jury, William ? 

Now the Socialist enters his militant protest 
against this system of murder. _He says it can 
be altered and it shall be, though all the bulls 
of Bashan, or the House of Commons, S.W., 
roar them never so loudly. If you really want 





all forms of killing, | 


to know how it can be, send me a line. 

But I hope there is sufficient in the foregoing 
| to place the act of Dhingra in its true perspec- 
| tive. The murder of Wyllie by revolver shot is 

no more, but rather less, than the murder of 

Brown, of the working class, by starvation. 
| Brown’s wife and children are dependent upon 

him and they are left to put up what fight 

they may for bread. Who cares a curse about 

them and how they succeed in the struggle, or 

how miserably they die? Do you care, Bull? 
' Do you? If so where's the evidence of it? 
| Multiply the case of Brown ten thousand fold 
; and then rant and cant or do anything else you 
like about Wyllie—if you can. That was a little 
tragedy. Having regard to the protection af- 
forded Lady Wyllie, a tragedy that we can no 
more than regret in passing. We can sympa- 
thise with the lady, and do, but a world tragedy 
absorbs us—the tragedy of our class, without 
the arm of knowledge, contending blindly 
against the hosts of hell made flesh. 

Our class, Bull. is the working class. It is 
the working class that produzes the wealth; the 
working cliss that subsists upon a miserable 
fraction of that wealth fora miserable span of 
life; the working class that goes under finally, 
beaten prone in the struggle, dead before it 
started to really live. We are not murderers, 
nor the advocates of murder. \Ve find the act 
of Dhingra unpleasant enough, aye, deplore that 
he should have thought it necessary. But re- 
member this—that act is the product of, and 


which you are maintaining. What have you to 
| howl about because the inevitable has occurred ? 
| Why haven't you sufficient honesty to attempt 
a reply to the question Dhingra put from the 


dock? Is it an act you would have applauded 
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| incidental to, as well as indicative of, a system | 


had the conditions been reversed ? Can you say, 
holding the beliefs you do, that you would not 
have applauded ? 

That is all that T need say to you now, 
liam Ball, House of Commons, S.W.. 
this, that Socialism is making an alarining pro- 
That is not the result 


Wil- 


except 


gress all over the world. 


} of the work of Church Dignitaries or prominent 


Radicds. [tis the work of the Socialists and 
the presause of events. Your system, William 
Ball, is doomed, and the evidence of its doom is 
beginning to make itself alarmingly apparent ~ 
to you. To us it brings knowledge of the ap- 
proach of a new era; a time in which they who 
do not work shall not eat; in which to the man 
who does work shall go the full fruit of his la- 
bour; when upon a basis of assured livelihood 
shall be built up a superstructure of character ; 
when the arts of the world shall be ours, the 
literature an open book to us, the sciences capa- 
ble of attainment; a time when individuality 
shall have opportunity of development—the 
opportunity denied it to-day under a system of 
individualism! That time is coming, Bull. 
You can do nothing to finally stop it. And if 
I were you I should beware how [ tried. 

And now go and read your Commandments 
over again, and this time try and understand 
them. 

JaMes ALEXANDER, 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
WAGEDOM. 


20: — 


Ir has been said that the searcher after truth 
seeks a creed to suit his reason while a sophist 
looks for reasons to support his creed. The 
Honourable John Burns, as the recent Blue 
Book “Public Health and Social Conditions” 
shows, belongs to the latter category. This 
interesting publication, received with acclama- 
tion by LL.P’ers, is dedicated by its compilers 
to the successful John in these words: ‘ The 
accompanying series of statistical memoranda 
and charts relating to certain aspects of existing 
social conditions have been prepared in accord- 
ance with your instructions.” Thus inspired it 
is an optimistic work. One harmonious pean 
and cry of exhultation over the improving 
working-class standard of comfort. 

factor of working-class life—wages, pr 

perism, sanitation, death-rate, indeed, excepting 
unemployment, the tale is unified, unanimous. 
Trade papers, political papers, servile sheets of 
all sorts, are welcoming this Blue Book as an 
armoury of facts with which to smite the scepti- 
cal student of things social. It proves a better 
standard of life! Compared with when? Tell 
it not in Gath and whisper it not in the streets 
of Ascalon, it is as compared with the year of 
our Lord 1850! The inventive faculties of our 
workman Cabinet Minister are not equal to his 
bombast or he surely would never have perpe- 
trated this hoary dodge. Those “ hungry 
forties,” how often have they served as text for 
Liberal free importers and ‘‘ Labour,” P.S.A.- 
preaching M.Ps.! Bring me the civet, good 
apothecary : it is a necessity. 

We have all met the pleasant faced old gen- 
tleman who pompously informed us what the 
price of salt and sugar and wheat was in those 
“hungry forties.” Did he not tell us how in 
those times he went to Sunday school in clogs 
and fustian while the present generation boasts 
genuine cloth, honest boots and three-inch col- 
lars? ‘That is the individual back of Burn’s 
Blue Book (this meaning publication dedicated 
to that “symbolical sunflower constantly turning 
toward Royalty,” the quandam honest John 
But be isan obsequious, silly fellow, and the 
hope of Socialists is that his sons and daughters 
will be able to take longer views, and will 
possess a cbmparative faculty more highly de- 
veloped than did he. 

These statistics are intended as proof that 

y,as compared with 1850, areas [Sz 
is to 100. etus see what wages are. and how 
we may Compire wages and prices at varying 
periods. A nominal wage is the amount of money 
for which the labourer sells himself to an em- 
ployer, Real wages are the amount of commod- 
ities which the labourer can purchase with that 
wages as related to prices. We can also 
wages with the amountof the labourer’s 


mone. 
comp: 





product. “The worker to-day receives a smaller 
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proportion of the product of his applied labour- 
power as wages than ever in the past. Let us 
term this a relative wage. We grant that nomi- 
nal wages are higher than in 1850. Then the 
gist of our enquiry must be: how about the 
real and the relative wage ; what of prices and 
the fertility of labour-power as compared with 
that time ? 

Now it is an exceas of modesty to compare 
wages with the year 1850. Had wages continued 
at that level for long there would have ‘been 
few proletarians to exploit. Says Marx in his 
Brussels discourse upon Free Trade, “Thus the 
minimum price is the natural price of labour. 
And what is the minimum wage? It is simply 
all that is necessary to accomplish the produc- 
tion of the objects indispensable for the susten- 
ance of the labourer so as to put him in condition 
to nourish himself however badly sag to 
Propagate feebly his race. Let us not believe 
on that account that the worker will have only 
this minimum wage ; nor must we believe that 
he will have this minimum wage always. 

“No, according to this law, the working class 
will sometimes be more fortunate. It will 
have at times more than the minimum; but 
this surplus will be only the supplement 
of that reduction below the minimum it will 
be forced to accept in times of industrial 
stagnation.” 

And if we examine the zig-zag line which 
may represent the movement of wages since the 
fourteenth century, we see the truth in Marx’s 
analysis. The cunning manipulator of figures 
can prove all things by ekilfally choosing his 
periods ; he can prove the deterioration of the 
working-class standard of life by comparing 
present conditions with the years 1500 and 1756 
and an improvement by comparison between the 
pes time and 1840 and 1850. But taking 

ng views and examining the oscillations and 
permutations of different periods it is proven 
that so long as the wage worker hawks his 
labour-power as a commodity he receives a sub- 
sistence wage. 

Wages are the price of labour-power. If a 
capitalist be the lucky possessor of ten thousand 
he can buy openly on the market coals, wheat, 
cottons or so much labour-power. Labour- 
power is a commodity, subject to the same eco- 
nomic Jaws as other commodities. Now how are 
the values of commodities determined ? By their 
cost of production, or more particularly, by the 
average amount of socially n bour- 
power embodied in them. And wages—the 
price or money value of labour-power, are de- 
termined by the cost of production of the 
labourer plus a certain amount necessary to rear' 
@ young race of wage workers to perpetuate the 
misery of the race. This commodity character- 
istic of labour-power is the barrier to all senti- 
mental efforts to lift up humanity. 

This Blue Book also tells us that while, since 
the year 1872 the wages of the working class 
have risen as from 170 to 183, in the same 
perc the produce of a penny Income Tax rate 

increased as 100 is to 168. Accepting them 

for the nonce, the figures are suggestive enough. 
Not so? 

And these forty years have been years of 
ethical movements, Fabian minimums, extensive 
religious organieation, Christian “ Socialism,” 





paternal factory legislation, co-operation, profit 
sharing, death duties, super taxes on incomes, 
and other “ethical” attacks on capitalism for 
the benefit of the working class. And even yet 
there are Positivist qnidnuncs who speak of the 
“moralisafion of capital”! The movement of 
wages since 1870 is an effectual reply to the 
rotund phrases of the “greatest intellectual 
asset to English Socialism” and to all and sun- 
dry who affeet the belief that capitalism can be 
temporarily repaired. The mills of capitalism 
grind on in spite of the wishes of emotional 
LL.P’ers. ; 

It has been well said that “along with the 
constantly diminishing number of the magnates 
of capital, who usurp and monopolise all ad- 
vantages of this process of transformation, grows 
the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, de- 
gradation, exploitation.” Every word of this 
indictment is terribly true. Misery; pain of 
body and mind, wretchedness. No increase of 
money wages under present conditions can be 
any equivalent for the calm and healthy lives 
of our forebears before the birth of the machine 





regime. The spectre of unemployment, the 


‘security of existence, the enormous number 
of industrial accidents, the awful loneliness of 
the poor amidst crowded towns and cities. 
Oppression ; loading with heavy burdens, treat- 
ing unjustly; torture, or imprisonment, or 
starvation, as fashion dictates in dfferent coun- 
tries. Stavery; dependence on the will of 
another individual or section for material exist- 
ence, being wholly under the will of another or 
others, drudgery. The workers are slaves 
economically, for the most part, and mentally. 
Economically, for they are allowed a worker's 
livelihood only when some privileged person 
believes that profit can be made from their toil. 
Mentally because the master class are able to 
force their ideas and morality upon the workers, 
through the Press, pulpit, etc., getting these to 
believe that after ah ere is no class war and 
that in religion lies their salvation. Drarapa- 
TION ; condition of inferiority ; perverted, sneered 
at by tricky Mallocks as receiving more than a 
just share of the wealth created by them. 
Exrtorratioy ; the obtaining of a value for which 
no equivalent is rendered. Robbery when 
applied to men. Employment and fleecing by 
Joint Stock Companies and professional philan- 
thropists. The sponging up of Labour by 
Capital “ With sufficient incentive capital is 
very bold. Two and a half per cent. certain 
will ensure its employment anywhere ; five per 
cent. will produce eagerness, ten per cent. posi- 
tive audacity. For fifty per cent there is not a 
risk it will not run, for one hundred per cent. 
it is ready to trample upon all human laws.” 
And that is our reply to Burns; human mis- 
ery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploita- 
tion, is the workers’ experience of capitalism. 
We believe with Engels that “the greater 
industry has created the modern proletariat, a 
class which for the first time in history can set 
about the abolition not of this particular class 
organisation or that particular class privelege, 
but of classes in general, and it is in the position 
that it must carry out this line of action, on 
the penalty of stuking to the Chinese coolie 
‘level.’”” Jony A. Dawson. 





THAT’S DIFFERENT. 


A man with an ax flew by Socrates, chasing 
another man : 

“Stop him! Stop him!” cried he of the 
weapon. ‘“He’s a murderer!” 

But the old sage wasn’t taking any chances, 
and jogged on imperturbably. 

.““ You fool!” quoth he of theax. “Why 
didn’t you stop him? He’s a murderer, I tell 
you!” 

“A murderer! What’sa murderer ?” 
“Fool! One that kills, of course.” 

“Ab ! a butcher.” 

No, idiot! That's different. 
@ man.” 

“Oh! Ab, a soldier.” 

No! No! That's different altogether. One 
that kills a man in times of peace!” 

“A hangman!” 

No! No! No! That’s different. 
kills a man in his house!” 

“A doctor, then!” 

No! No! No! No! No! That's different.” 

Running along after him (2,000 years after) 
comes another man with flaming eyes : “Stop 
him! Stop him!” he cries, pointing to something 
he sees, or thinks he sees, ahead of him. “ Stop 
him! He's a Socialist!” 

“A Socialist! What’s a Socialist ?” 

i Why a believer in state industries, of 
course. 

“Oh, I see? The railways, post offices, cus- 


One that kills 


One that 


: af 
WATFORD BRANCH REPORT. 


a eee 


Smxce last there appeared a report from Watford 

the various reform parties here have been im- 

proving their game of political gymnastics, add- 

ing much to the confusion of the working class. 

A Brief repopt of their doings will be strictly in 

order at the present juncture. 

About six months ago a change took place: a 

small section of the S.D.P. who had got tired of 

the juggling their organisation indulged in, left, 
and joined the Socialist movement, namely, the 

S.P.G.B. Others who had got tired in their 

fight for reforms have retired from the political 

arena fed up—an end the reformers generally 
come to. A third section, the professional jug- 
glers, now wondered what they were to do to be 
saved. Well, they decided to let the 8.D.P. die 
and have a queer burial, and it was so. Now 
for inspiration to bring about an external 
change. Ah ! they said, we've got it. Socialist 
unity is what is wanted ; let us form a Socialist 
society that will organise the Socialists of Wat- 
ford under one banner. They called a confer- 

ence of the various organisations j 

including the os 
F less to say, we replied pointing ou! 
absurdity of calling a confereneo eee 
form an organisation to unite the Socialists of 
Watford when they were already united in the 
Watford Branch of the S.P.G.B. 

Sepa me either hae good or bad inten- 

ons (and it matters not which to us), a W: 
Socialist (sic) Society was formed ay oat 
twenty members. Its business, the secretary 
stated, was to preach Socialism and nothing but 
Socialism. Have they done so? 

_ The first active part they took in the political 
field was to support candidates at a local elec- 
tion who ran on the ordinary reform program— 
fair wages, right to work, municipal houses, etc. 
definitély stating that their interests were not 
party interests, thereby ignoring the class 
struggle. Well, they got defeated ; and the 
secretary of the society, asked what he thought 
of the result, said, “All I have to say is that 
it shows the futility of running a Liberal as a 
Eoagl ou was it confessed that the first 
pols ey they took part in was in support 
_ Next they decided to run o; n-ai 
ings and this is where the unity ccaies te. 
Their first speaker was Mr. Wilson Temple, of 
the Wimbledon Socialist Society (birds ofa fea- 
ther), who was speaking for an hour or more on 
the futility of advocating reforms and the necea- 
sity of preaching Socialism. When he had 
finished his address one of our comrades asked 
him, if his position in regard to reforms was as 
he stated, why was he speaking for and assiat- 
ing an organisation whose members believed in 
and preached reform. He replied by saying that 

The Watford Socialist Society do not advocate 
reforms, whereupon our comrade told him that 
he was afraid he did not know much about the 
organisation he was speaking for. This state- 
was fully borne out by the chairman of Mr. 
Temple's meeting, who said “ I must say, friends, 
that I am not in agreement with the speaker's 
auitnde with regard to reforms,” Og! waar 

NITY ! 

Since the meeting referred to w: 
have had other speakers, chiefly Er agemd 
bers, three of whom have spent the whole of 
their addresses in advocating reforms such as 
Adult Suffrage, Right to Work, and all the 
other nostrums. ‘Thus do they prove that it is 
only an external change that has taken place ; 
a change in name only. It is the old stuff 
under a new name. We have never been de- 





toms, drains, and all that.” 
“No, that’s different! 
against private enterprise.” 
Ob ! schools, universities, and the like.” | 
“No! No! That's different. I mean state | 
trading. ‘The fellows that expect everything | 
done for them by the state! A loafer that | 


I mean competing | 


wants to share the carnings of the industrious | ;. 


workers ! 
“Ah! Ah! A nobleman who bas inherited 
land.” | 
“No! No! That's different. I mean—.” 
Sydney Bulletin. 


luded on this matter. We know th 

1 n this i at the preach- 
ing of Socialism and Socialism only is left to the 
S.P.G.B., for it 1s not reasonable to expect figs 
to grow on thistles. Therefore the comrades of 


| the Watford Branch dre keeping the principles 


of Socialism to the front here, preaching 

the basis of the class struggle tthe atone 
Capitalism and the establishment of the Social- 
ic. Leaving the palliation of Capital- 
toth -S.S's., the Liberal Party, the 1.L.P. 
the Tories, the S.D.P., and all other supporters 
of the capitalist class. For ag Mr. A. J. Balfour 
said, “the best antidote to Socialism is social 
reform, Watrorp Branca. 
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| The first, encouraged by the latest Bavarian | cal 
| this was so unexpected that they were completely 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN| 
FRANCE. 


SYNDICALIST AND ANTI-MILITARIST | | 
WINGS BROUGHT TO DECLARE 
FOR POLITICAL ACTION. 


jt 


Translated from Proletary (Russian) by J. Kress- | ; 
well and adapted fromthe Weekly I’eople | 
(New York). | 


(Conceluded.) 


events in the ranks of the German Social Demo- 
cracy, and by the enticements of a small section 
| of Radical-Socialists who agitated against Clem- 
enceau in Parliament had grandoise plans before 


he convention. Their representatives, Warren, 


Ruy-Alex, and Brenton, intended to pi 


ation binding Socialists to sacredly preserve at 


the elections “republican discipline.” But when 
they appeared at the convention and became 
acquainted with the sentiment of the delegates 
they got cold feet. The adherents for the organ- 


sation of a blockade in conjunction with the 


To all present it was self-evident that 


| past sins, dared defend the above measure. 


The two currents, considering the broad mass 
of organised labour, not the few secretaries of 
unions, are approaching ever nearer. ‘he first 
are gradually freeing themselves from the excess 
of revolutionary phraseology, the second from 
the simple naive faith in the possibility of obtain- 
ing social reforms with the help of the “middle 
class.” Between them every obscurity in the 
methods of struggle against capital is clarified. 

With the consolidation of bourgeois parties 
now forming in France follows the consolidation 
of the class-orgarisations of the proletariat. The 
class-conscious elements of the French working | 
class in the Confederation as well as in the 
United Socialist Party have at their Congresses 
in Toulouse and Marseilles demonstrated that 
they have realised the necessity of a thorough 
development of proletarian organisation. This 
is the watchword uniting all those in France 
who are guarding the interests of the working- | 
class. This circumstance will not fail to reflect | 
itself on the relations between the United Social- 
ist Party and the trades unions. Mistrust and 
hostility toward political action are gradually | 
waning, and the time is near when the political | 
and economic organisations will go hand in hand | 
in the struggle against the existing order. 

I know those readers who take the “revolu- 
tionary” phraseology of thesyndicalists to be the 
real sentiment of the French workers will accuse 
us of being optimists, but the near future will 
verify our view ; the relentless logic of capitalist | 
development will compel the protagonists of | 
French “prehistoric” neo-syndicalism to recant 
their methods, as it has compelled numerous hon- 
est adherents of another “prehistoric” means— 
ministerial Socialists—to confess the blunders 
and errors committed by them. 

A significant role has of late been played by 
the complete bankruptcy of the petty bourgeois 
democracy, which has proved as reactionary a 
defender of the middle and upper capitalist class 
as the Second Empire. Finding itself in the 
opposition ranks during the establishment of the 
Third Republic, it promised golden conditions to 
the proletariat for its help in capturing political 
power. And with their democratic phrases, their | 
“We have no enemies on the left,” sentiments 
with which the Radicals and Radical-Socialists 
have unceasingly come forth in labour assemblies 
and the Press, they actually succeeded in per- | 
suading a considerable part of the working class. 
But once in power all democratic illusions have 
vanished like smoke. Six years have passed since | 
they became the absolute rulers of the nation, 
and of all the promises on their program they 
fulfilled only the one, which they earlier only 
darkly hinted at: the defence of the interests of | 
capital. Instead of abolition of the Senate, aged | 
workers’ insurance law, and abolition of military 
courts, French bourgeois democracy, in the per- | 
son of its most brilliant and clever representative, 
Clemenceau, has repaid the working class for | 
its sacrifices in conquering political power with | 
25 killed (during conflicts between capital and 

labor), 300 wounded, 312 discharged for their 
convictions, and sentences amounting to 140 
years in prison. This is the balanceof the Radical | 
era of the last two anda half years ! 

This policy of the radical majority helped con- 
siderably the convention, Oct 14-18, of the United 
Socialist Party in solving the momentous problem 
of French Socialism, namely, to rend asunder 
those slight threads which held together a part 
of the Radicals and Social It thereby helped 
to establish the class-conscious, revolutionary 
character of the party. Four sections, differing 
in their tactical views, met at the convention 
Jauresists, Guesdists, Herveisisand syndicalists. 


i 








Foreseeing defeat, our ‘‘ Opportunists ” hastened 
to carry the wrangle over to another platitude. 
Instead of disputing about tactics they insisted 
on the importance of reforms, and in thus chang- 


ng the subject, and in their failure to defend 


their former views in tactics, they revealed their 
mental bankruptcy. Only after the dear lesson 
of the events of the last two years, was a con- 
fession wrung from their leader, Jaures, that 
a Socialist party should have no affiliations 
with any bourgeois party. True, they have not 
yet lost all their illusions; they still hope the 


Radicals will come to their senses or will split in 


two, one part of which will unite with the “alli- 


ance republicaine,” the representative of mili- 
tant capitalism, and the other part with Combe 
and Pelton at their head, fight side by side with 
the Socialists for social reforms. 

But these illusions are harmless, at least at 
present, because nobody in the Radical party 
evinces any dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
Radical majority controlling Parliament, except 
a dozen or so Radical-Socialist deputies who fear 
defeat at the elections without the help of So- 
cialist votes. 

The struggle with the Opportunists at the 
convention, therefore, was brief and unimportant. 
It was interesting only in that the Blanquists 


| were the first to show themselves in the speech 


of their representative, Tangier, in favour of the 
old reformers, as they in reality are, but shield 
themselves with revolutionary phraseology. 
Far more important to the Party was the 
struggle at the convention with the Herveists 
and anarcho-Socialists, which reminds one of the 
struggle against the young Socialists from Ber- 


lin at the convention of the German Social De- | idea of 
| of Socialism in France has suffered a fiasco. 


| This was reflected in the speeches of all the 


mocracy at Galle. Establishing the paper ‘‘ La 
Guerre Sociale” as their centre, the Herveists 
made it their principal duty to discredit the 
political activity by haranguing on street corners 
of its complete uselessness. uring elections 
many of them carried on an anti-political agita. 


with them, the comical stage. They always 
cursed everybody and everything. ‘The French 
working-class, in their eyes, were a set of mis- 
erable cowards, because at the demonstration 


| arranged by the fantastic Herve at Longchamps 


during a military parade, there appeared only a 
hundred men. Their inflamed imagination daily 
pictured grand catastrophies. They charged the 
Confederation with sinking deeper in the mire 
of English trades unionism. The Socialist Party 
to them was only a ground for career seekers, 


and they were seriously convinced that their | 8 f 
| grows and frees itself with the untrammelled, 


mission in life was to keep the fires of the Revo- 
lution burning, which would go out with their 


disappearance from this earth. At other times | 
they did not neglect to appear as candidates for | 


election, especially when chances of success were 
bright—and this by the very men who yester- 
day treated political activity as nonsense ! 
Furthermore, these very men who repeated 
what Friedeborg in Germany and Domela and 
Newinghaus in Holland, said before more force 
fully and eloquently, imagined that they were 
expounding a new found truth, and bravely 


repaired to the Toulouse convention, hoping that | 
| the opportunistic majoriy would, as at Nantes, | 


unite anew with them in carrying a comprom- 
ising resolution about anti-militarism. And this 
they wished to accomplish for the purp se of 
showing that they were of some importance in 
the party. 

But at the convention an unexpected group- 
iny of factions formed. To the Guesdists, who 
led the attack on the Herveists, came the Jaures- 
ists, whom the comradeship of Anarcho-syndi- 
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calists was compromising. To the Herveists 
routed, and didn’t even open their mouths in 
their own defence. Their representative, Jobert, 
found it imperative after the convention, to write 
to “La Guerre Sociale’: ‘“ We have not only 
lost our battle, but we didn’t even fight.” When 
they saw at the congress that there was a major- 
ity sufficient to expel them from the party they 
cried ‘‘mea culpa, mea culpa,” and hastened to 
beat a retreat from their theoretical positions so 


| precipitately that they lost all their theoreticgl 
| baggage. 


Radicals were swallowed up as if by an earth- | 


| quake. | 
| this was the result of past deeds, and only Bre- | 
ton, who expected to be expelled the party for 


' tion. “Revolutionary” phrasemongery reached, | 


In the committee another of their representa- 
tives, Bruckere, gave this pledge: Henceforth 
they would cease their attacks in their Press on 
the political activity of the party. In order to 
emphasise their promise they declared through 
the same Bruckere, that they would not 
work against political action. They voted unan- 
imously only for the party resolution which ends 
with the following: “It is the imperative duty 
of every Socialist to strive for the augmentation 
of the parliamentary forces of Socialism through 
the ballot.” 

No mention is necessary of the syndicalists. 
Only Legardel rose in their defence, and even 
he confessed that the proletariat is always in need 
of political liberty in its economic struggles. 

The congress of Toulouse is, therefore, des- 
tined to play an important role in the history of 
French Socialism. The Opportunists, as well 
as the Anarcho-syndicalists, were given to 
understand by the representatives of the class- 
conscious French proletariat that it is the firm 
intention of the latter to put an end toall kinda 
of confusion, whether of a revisionist or anarch- 
istic type. From the start this congress declared 
that the Socialist Party is a party of social revo- 
lution striving for the capture of political power 
for the liberation of the proletariat. If we stand 
for reforms, continues the congress in its declar- 
ation, if we point to the utility and necessity of 
such, and their limits which they cannot over- 
step in capitalist society, it is only to show the 
proletarian that reforms are insufficient, and that 
with the abolition of private property only will 
the proletariat completely reconstruct life. But, 
added the congress, only organisation and pro- 
paganda ; only the more intense work of develo- 
ping the political and economic organisations of 
the proletariat ; only the unceasing propaganda 
of the Socialist ideal are the necessary elements 
for the social revolution. 

The idea of a gradual, peaceful establishing 


orators, including Jaures, who chanted w five- 
hour paneygric to the reformers. All except 
Bretagne and Warden, were forced to the con- 
clusion that with the use of its own forces, with 





| feel gratified. 


their own political and economié powers, would 
the proletariat gain partial and final and com- 
plete control. 

The anarcho-sydicalists were given this notice 
by the congress: Retire, or recognise the neces- 
sity of the political struggle in all its forms. We 


| do not refuse any single method of struggle, 


including even open rebellion. We have just 
the same right to use it as the bourgeoisie of 
1789. We are only against tuy revolutions, and 
we should not mix grand mass movements with 
petty conflicts which the proletariat may have 
with all the forces of the state. The protetariat 


collective and organised pressure on the conteim- 
porary state and capital. 

With this declaration the Toulouse congress 
has made giant strides toward revolutionary 
Social Democracy, and we Marxists are bound to 
If there are a few obscure ex- 
pressions in that declaration whith are likely to 
give the bourgeois Press (especially in those 


| countries where revisionism is only potential) 


a chance to discover bacilli of reformism, one 





thing at least is certain, that the spirit of that 
declaration on the whole is Marxisin. 
Reformism and anarcho-syndicalism now lose * 

the strongest position which they have occupied 
aud theeffurts of Lafargue and Guesde begin to 
bear fruit. The labour movement of nce 
strikes the right direction. ‘Thanks to the speci- 
fic form of development of French capitaliam, 
which often lad to emigrate abroad to tind a 
field of usefulness ; thanks to the comparative 
poverty of the country in minerals, such as coal 
and iron, which ars the foremost faetors in 19th 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR SEPTEMBER. 


(LONDON 


SUNDAYS. 5th. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 
* Joy 

. Barker 

. Joy 

. Jacobs 

Fitzgeral 


apm 


Earlsfield, Magdalene Road 
Clapham Common 

Forest Gate, Sebert Rd. 
Finsbury Park 

Kennington Triangle 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Peckham Triangle 

Tooting Broadway 


xuS> 


- Dawkins 
Halls 


ros 


- Martin 
Kemble 


Tottenham, West Green Car. . Kent 


ans 


Walthamstow, Hoe-st. Stn. 

Wandsworth, Buckhold Road 

Watford, Market Place 

Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill 
= 


. Cooper 


>>> 


. W. Allen 


- Newman 


. Newman 


. W. Allen 
. Anderson 


. Reginald 
W. Stearn 
. W. Pearson 


DISTRICT.) 


12th. 
H. Newman 
A. Barker 
J. Kemble 
H. Newman 
H. King 
A. Anderson 
A. Reginald 
J. Kennett 
F. C. Watts 


A Blker 


|. Fitzgerald 
. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
F. Dawkins 
J. Kemble 
T. W. Allen 
J. Crump 
R. Kent 


19th. 
H. Martin 
J. E. Roe 
H. Cooper 
H. Martin 
A. Jacobs 
F. Dawkins 
. H. Halls 
W. Allen 
F Leigh 
J. Crump 
E. Fairbrother 
F. Joy 
A.W. Pearscn 
H. Newman 
A. Jacobs 
A. Barker 
J. Fitzgerald 
F. Jo 
A. Reginald 


26th. 
E. Fairbrother 
J. Fitzgerald 
J. Kemble 
H. Newman 
H. King 
A. Anderson 
H. Joy 
F. Dawkins 
A. Reginald 
H. Martin 
H. Cooper 
H. Newman 
A. Anderson 
A. Pearson 
T. W. Allen 
H. Joy 
F. Leigh 
A. Jacobs 
F. W. Stearn 


ld 


MONDAYS.— Earlsfield, Magdalene Rd., 8.30. Queen's-square, Upton Park, 8. Peckham, Bassano-st., 8.30. 


TUESDAYS.—Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS.—East Ham, The Cock, 8.30, Walham Green, Church, 8. 


Peckham, Collyer's-place, 


Paddington, Victoria-rd., High-rd, Kilburn, 8.30. Plaistow, Greengate, 8 p.m. 


8.30. 
THURSDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 


, 8.0. East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, Cnr, 8.30, 


Tottenham, St. Aun’s Road, 8.30. Lewisham Mkt. 8.30. Earlsfield, Magdalene Road, 8. 


FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. 


SATURDAYS.—EarlsGeld, Magdalene Road, 7 p.m. Stoke Newington, 


East Ham, Ruskin Avenue, 8. 


Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 








century industry, French‘capital was mainly 
usurious. Class contrasts could not be so sharp. 
Only the revolution made by electricity gave a 
strong impetus to capitalist activity. The revo- 
lution of minds follows. Faith in bourgeois 
democracy is destroyed even in the most back- 
ward spheres of the working masses, and the 
class-conscious spheres are speedily recovering 
from the charms of the mystification of lia- 
mentary inactivity on the one hand, and from 
anarcho-syndicalism on the others 


It is a strange superstition that leads a man to 
vote for what he doesn’t want because he can’t 
get what he does want. 


All times are seasonable for the propagation 
of Socialism by the circulation of the “Socialist 
Standard.” 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE 14d. 


“THE WORLD FOR THE 
WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 
—S., A., T., B.—complete with pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 
3}d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 





MANIFESTO 


OF THE 
Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 
Third Edition, with preface. 


Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the $.P.G.B., 
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Battersea, S.W. Club open every evening. 
BURNLEY.—G. H. Schofield, Sec., 77 Parliament-st., 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS E 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 7 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

. Tue Sociauist Party or Great Brirary, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| mined to wage war against all other political 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
Poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 
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To the Secretary, 





sadssoassansenuns sseeeeeeeeBranch,’S,P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the'above 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 


| of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


ing. Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at | 


Branch meets at above ad- | 


meets Mondays 7.30, at Boleyn Dining Rooms, | 


| Spectat Nore.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above. The 
complete column must be handed to branch Sec. 


0, Sandiand Street,"Lond 
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(Monruzy, One Penny. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY CONDEMNED. 
LLOYD-GEORGE'S THREE-YEAR OLD JUDGMENT. 


In the issue of the Socrarist Staxpard for Dec. 
1906, we printed a criticiem of a speech—a 
remarkable speech— made at Birmingham on 
Oct. 22nd 1906 by Mr. Lloyd- 
We Beg George. He said that in 
to returning the Liberal Govern- 
Remind You. ment to power, the people bad, 
in effect, declared : ‘‘ We are 
going to give you a chance, but it is only a 
chance. Here you have been tinkering 
for generations with reform, and the end of it 
all is slums, pauperiem, and great want in the 
land of plenty.” Lloyd-George declared that if 
the conditions which gave rise to this ccmplaint 
of the people were not removed in three years, 
the Great Liberal Party would deserve to go, and 
a new movement would grew up to displace 
the Liberal “bunglers or rogues.” We have 
not quite reached the three year limit, but are 
within easy sight of that end. and may justifi- 
ably remind “the people” of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
opinion and prophecy. The Liberal Gove: nment, 
the “strongest government of modern times,” 
has had more than three years to show their hand 
and to commence their endeavour to remove the 
“ great want in the land of plenty” if they intend 
to do so. The political memory of ‘the people” 
is proverbially short and they may have forgctten 
that in the opinion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he and his colleagues deserve to be 
turned out if they do not accomplish in three 
years what we at the time declared to be im- 
possible. 

As governments go they have been strenucus, 
with autumn sessions (things of such woking- 
class importance that some working-claes organ- 
isations conduct special campaigns for them) 
and all-night sittings. They have passed count- 
less bills and reshaped administration in many 
departments; but after all they have done we 
have to apply the Lloyd-George test : have 
they abolished the “great want in the land of 
plenty” ? 

The item in the programme of their accom- 
plishments we are pointed to by exultant 
Liberals is the one of Old Age Pensions. The 
criticisms of this are too numerous, and have 
been laboured in these columns too often, to 
receive a detailed examination now, but that it 
is calculated to save the rates by inducing old 
veterans of labour to keep out of the workhouse, 

where their maintenance will aver- 

A age 11s. a week, is sufficient to 
Rainbow to show the hollowness of its blessing. 
Chew, The particular item in which our 
prophet is interested, and which 
comes so near the end of the three year limit, is 
the Budget. The flagging interest and enthus- 
jasm of its supporters is now being lashed into 
renewed vigour by Ministerialists, but whether 
the effects of the stimulus will last, assisted 
though it is by the political bankruptcy of the 








— ———=:0: 
official opposition, remains to Le sen. ‘TLe 
Pudget bas been labelled “ Demccratic” and 
“working-men's,” altlcugh the reaecn for this 
is rot very cbvicus. Tive, the lalcur Panty 
are among its euppcrters, 2nd a recent dencn- 
stration in its favcur was Lacked by certain 
branches of the ].L.P. ard ceveral trade unicns, 
but there are probably cther than working-class 
interests involved here. The whole of the pother 
is abcut the raising of tlhe money, but the 
capitalist class muet pay, for the simple but 
eufficient reason that they cannot get blecd out 
of a stcne. We are not ccncemned how it is 
raised co much as with the way it is spent ; and 
when we lock at the factors which have necesei- 
tated the extra revenue, we are cmazcd at the 
ccolnces that calls the Budget “ demccratic.” 
ke bulk of the extva mcney is fer the Navy 
and the Aimy. Dreadicughts end Territcrial 
Armies do nothing, curel renicdy the “great 
want in a land of plenty.” Soldiers are handy 
on cecassions such as the cne at Pelfast ; and 
though Mreadncughts might not be ible to be 
effective at Hull or at Grimsby when the work- 
men Leccme disaffected, there is no questicn 
that tmaller naval fry are ugeiul. Put even 
this hardly justifies the tam “demcciatic,” ner 
affords a reason for working-class enthusiasm. 
The mcst subtle political factor in the caze- 
fully simulated compaign in favour of the Budget, 
the item upon which it is intended 
Purely 6 focus woking-claes attention, 
a Thieves’ is the intrcduction of the tax upcn 
the increase of value of url.an Jand. 
The landlord, doing nothing, is 
able, under existing fiscal arrangements to draw 
a proportion of the value given to land by the 
accumulation of populaticn cr the erecticn of 
factories, houses, etc. The proposal of the 
Government which has been designated “revo- 
luticnary ” is a Jevy on this increased value. 1 
am not opposed to the Jand tax, ¢o much as to 
the private possession of the land entirely ; but 
the position for us is simply that the disadvan- 
tages of the present arrangement falls on the 
industrial capitalist, while the position of the 
workman remains ever the same— that of “great 
want in the land of plenty.” While the precess 
of the ground landlord blecding the capitalist 
does not affect the working-class, for the reason 
that the capitalist pays tle smallest wages pos- 
sible all the time, so the similar process of the 
ground landlord bleeding the houseowner does 
not affect the worker, for the reason that the 
houseowner gets the highest rent possible all 
the time. But,as has been the case throughout 
that period of history that has seen the capita 
class question the supremacy of the 


Wrengle. 





aristccrats, the capitalists are once more pre- | 


pared to use the working class for their own 
political ends. It is a matter of comparative 
ease to iJustiate the injustice of the privilege 
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} to the workers who «ye 





enjoyed by the owners of the land, while the 
privilege of the ownership of capital is more 
completely obscured by complicated processes 
of exchange. Nevertheless, there 
is a complete essential identity in 
both privileges, and while either 
remains, the workman is the un- 
der-dog, suffering “great want in 
the land of plenty.” To emphasise the idleness 
and the hollowness of land taxes as a solution 
of that poverty, it is but necessary in the first 
place to point to our Australasian Colonies 
which enjoy such taxation, Lut where, notwith- 
standing, the same social incquality prevails : 
in the sccond place it is suflicient to indicate 
that such inequality, arising from the distribu- 
ticn of wealth, the ownership of the direct 


Short 
and 
Codling. 


} prccesses of such preduction aud distribution 


have a far greater eflect than the n cre indirect 
ownership of the land ; andes }etween the Jand- 
lod and the capitalist, We dincet cosy ciler of 
the workman is the cupitalist, kos ever he. in his 
tun, may le despoiled of Lis plunder hy the 
landlerd. 

‘The distinction scughtto lewged by Lileals 
generally between land ind cap tel ind more 
particularly with regard to the conditions of 


| ownership, do net Lod water lor ce nen ent. 


‘The perfection of the precesses and the instru- 
nents of producticn is in no way Cue to the 
capitalist Claes, but is the cutcome of ccuntices 
agesof auton end scprecets the cad nated 


| experience cf the rece in the methccs of pain- 


at Cevcy cut is due 
nd fashion, rather 
than to the idlers whomerely cv. The instru- 
ments of prccuction are essentially at sccial and 
as necessery as land, and the privete cwnaship 
of cne con Le naintained ro nce logically than 
theother. The Literal Party in using the sccial 
necessity argun ent to ccmbat the cluinw of the 
landlords, is preparing aicd for its own Lack 
when it maintains the clain:s of the capitalists. 
The question immediately remaining to be 
colved is whether the workers are sullicicntly 
conscious of their position as a chiss, against 
both the landlord and capitalist: factions, to see 
through the latest attempt of their masters, and 
keep the issue to the broader, simpler one so 
excellently phrased by the very 
The man who is now busy organising 
Issue Clearly the new side-track, viz., why is 
Put. there, after three years of Lib- 
eral Government, no diminution 


taining its existence. i] 


| of that “great want in the land of plenty?” 
| Once the true answer to this pregnant question, 


an answer which only the untramn elled voice 
pen of enlightencd Labour pare formulate, 
is understood by the workers, the rew movement 
predicted by Lloyd: George will make short work 
of both Liberal and ‘Tory “ bunglers or rogues 





BUNGLING BERNSTEIN. 


Sete — 


“ Evolutionary Socialism,” by Epwarn Bery- 
stein. Published by LL.P. 


Orrex when a certain theory or hypothesis is 
laid down in any science it has been found after 
a time, that a number of facts are discovered 
which the theory does not adequately explain. 
A revision of the theory is then necessary, or a 
new one, even, may be required. 

On other occasions it has been found that 
the new facts were not accurately taken, and 
upon this being corrected the theory has been 
found sufficient for the needs of Science. Isaac 
Newton's theory of the Law of Gravity and La- 
marck’s theory of “Transformism”’ are classical 
cases in point. 

In sociology Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
were the first to formulate the theory that 

MATERIAL INTERESTS 
are the driving force of human actions, in the 
mass, while the methods of production and dis- 
tribution of wealth formed the basis, and deter- 
mined the form of society. 

Examining the factors of social evolution they 
were able to point out, in the main, the path 
modern society is travelling and the end it must 
arrive at, and naturally all the capitalist apolo- 
gists shrieked in concert at these “ preposterous 
ideas.” But whenever any of them attempted 
to come to close quarters they always came to 
grief. 

Nowadays point after point is being admitted 
by various apologists until we have reached a 
stage where Professor Seligman, in his “ Econ- 
omic Interpretation of History,” admits so much 
that we need not trouble much about the rest. 

The book whose title is given above is written 
by one who professes to be a Marxist, but who 
tries to show “where the Marx-Engels theory 
appears to me to be especially mistaken or to be 
self-contradictory ”’ (preface). 

Marx and Engels were no penny-a-liners, as 
Bernstein, but men of immense knowledge and 
intellectual power, and a critic who would show 
them in error must be prepared to handle vast 
quantities of information in a 

SCIENTIFIC MANNER 
and logical style. Does Bernstein do this ? Let 
one of his supporters, Mr. Austin F. Harrison, 
answer. 

“ His [Bernstein's] criticism was purely negs 
tive ; his language and probably intentionally 
so—obscure ; his arguinent a labyrinth of anti- 
theses, discussions and digressions.”” 
Fortnightly Review, Jan, 1902. 

riiten before the book had 
appeared in English; now that it is at hand 
Harrison's statement is found fully justified. ‘lo 
attempt to follow this labyrinth would be a waste 
of time. All that is necessary is to take some 
of the important points and see how they will 
stand examination. 

On page 15 we are told that “sciences, arts, a 
whole series of social relations are to-day much 
Jess dependent upon economics than formerly, 
or, in order to give no room for misconception, 
the point of economic development attained to- 
day leaves the ideological, and especially the 
ethical, factors, greater space for independent 
activity than was formerly the case.” 

‘Th@is one specimen of the supposed criticism 
and limitation of “The Mconomic Interpretation 
of History.” ‘To carry the least weight such a 
statement should show how the factors, “having 
greater space for independent activity,” are 
thereby “Jess dependent upon economies.” So 
far from showing any such thing the paragraph 
admits that this activity is 

ENTIRELY BASED 
economic development, and that without it such 
activity could not exist 

Ina footnote on page 56 an attempt is made 
to defend the “final utility ” school because 
Marx says in Vol. 5 of “Capital,” “the use 
value on a sockil basis appears here as the de- 
termining factor forthe shares of the total social 
labour time which falls to the lot of the different 
particular spheres of production.” How. this 
affects the question of exchange-value — the real 
ground of dispute between the Maryist and Jey 
onian schools, our critic has not time to tell us. 
A far larger share of the total social labour time 


The above w 
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is devoted to producing bread than sealskin 
coats, but the bread is far cheaper per Ib. than 
the coats. The point is brought forward in 

when on pages 38-9 we are told that 
the theory of labour value isa key, “ but this 
key refuses service overand above a certain point, 
and therefore it has become disastrous to nearly 
every disciple of Marx.” 

What is the point at which the key fails? 
Upon the answer to this question depends the 
value of the statement, and the answer we get 
is—nothing. Obviously the statement is worth 
as much as the answer. 

Every student of economics knows that many 
able writers on etonomics have endeavoured to 
SHOW WHERE THE KFY FAILS, 
but from Rae to Bohm-Bawerk they have all 
proved ghastly failures. This may be one reason 
why Bernstein does not attempt the task. His 
book will probably circulate most widely among 
I.L.P. members, who, lacking knowledge of Marx 
and his critics, may be persuaded to accept such 
statements as true. Instead of attempting an 
answer, Bernstein airily offers another superior 

piece of information to his readers : 


“A scientific basis for Socialism or Communism 
cannot be supported on the fact only that the 
wage worker does not receive the full value of 
the product of his work. ‘Marx’ says Engels in 
the preface to the Poverty of Philosophy, ‘has 
never based his communistic demands on this, 
but on the necessary collapse of the capitalist 
mode of production which is being daily more 
nearly brought to pass before our eyes.’” (p. 39.) 

Socialists, of course, always teach that the 

WORKERS MUST BECOME CONSCIOUS 


or have knowledge of, their exploitation before 
they will free themselves from wage slavery, but 
we may remark that the statement of Engels’ is 
taken from a_passage wherein he criticises Rod- 
burtus for mixing up morals in what should 
have been an economic analysis. 

We are then treated to a section on “The 
Distribution of Wealth in the Modern Commu- 
nity” for the purpose of examining the statement 
regarding the necessary collapse of society and 
to show its falsity. A short sketch is given of 
Marx's description of the development of capi- 
talism and the cause of crises, and the question 
is asked, “is all that true?” Note the answer. 


“Yes and no. It is true above all as a tend- 
ency. ‘The forces painted are there and work 
in the given direction. And the proceedings 
are also taken from reality. The fall of the profit 
rate is a fact, the increase of the rate of surplus- 
value is a fact.” (pp. 41 2.) 

We rub cur eyes. Do we read correctly? If 
all the above is admitted what is left for Marx’s 
opponent to quibblé about? But we are told 
on page 42, “* When the statement does not agree 
with reality it is not because something false is 
said, but because what is said is incomplete.” 

Bernstein then endeavours to show where 


TIS “INCOMPLETENESS ” EXISTS 
and this section is certainly the trickiest in the 
book. It therefore deserves detailed attention 
After saying there is a lack of exhaustive 
statistics upon the division of shares in Joint 
Stock undertakings he states : “the ‘Trust’ has 
quite a different effect upon the distribution of 
wealth from what it seems to outsiders to pos- 
sess,” and gives such figures as the following 
to support the statement. 
“The English Sewing Thread Trust... . 
counts 12, urcholders : of these 
6,000 with £60 average capital 
1500), £150 
1,800 £315, of 
te first that no evidence whatever is given 
to the authenticity of the figures, nor is the 
total capital of the company given. "Obviously 
the value of the figures in face of the latter 
omission is almost wil. Then we are told with 
reference to J. & P. Coats, Ltd., that the position 
“is similar,” but, curiously, no figures are given 
atall. ‘The Coats combine is more then three 
times the size of the English Sewing ‘Thread 
Trust, and, according to the fancy suring of 
Bernstein, should have given us still greater 
proofs of the distribution of w 
WHY THIS SILENCE ? 
Let us fill the gap a little. Firstly the 
the English Sewing Thread Trust is £ 
Mr. Chiozza Money, Daily News, Nov 


ipital of 
200,000 


Bernstein's figures give us a sum of £1,602,000, 
leaving £1,298,000, or nearly half the total capi- 
tal in someone else’s hands. Who holds this huge 
share, and therefore domi ng power? The 
Trust was formed by combining about sixteen 
firms, and it obviously is the principle owners 
of these firms who hold the vast capital given 
above and thereby actually contro! the whole 
business. 

J. & P. Coats, according to Mr. Money (same 
article),have a Capital of £10,000,000, and make 
a profit of £3,000,000 a year. Coats, Ltd. com- 
bine the firms of Coats, Paisle Clarke & Co. ; 
Jonas Brooks & Bros. ; and James Chadwick & 
Bro. The heads of these particular firms, par- 
ticularly Coats, hold such a large proportion of 
the shares that Bernstein dare not give the 
figures. 

But this is not all. The averaging of the 
amounts per shareholder is a piece of 


DELIBERATE MISLEADING. 


Take, for instance, the 6,000 shareholders with 
an average of £60 each. It is quite possible, as 
certain legal cases have shown, that ten of the 
original shareholders may have taken up £30,000 
worth of shares each, outside the original allot- 
ment, leaving £60,000 worth to be divided 
among 5,990 shareholders. 

The shares held by the various members of 
the Chamberlain family in Kynock’s, Ltd., pub- 
lished during the South African War, is a case 
in point. 

Bernstein admits that “not all shareholders 
deserve the name of capitalists, and often one 
and the same great capitalist appears in all pos- 
sible companies as a moderate shareholder. But 
with all this the number of shareholders and 
the average amount of their holding of shares 
has been of rapid growth.” (p. 44.) 

“ How blinded we were,” says Paul Lafargue 
with caustic irony, in his “Socialism and the 
Intellectuals,” “‘ by our sectarianism when we 
thought that this new form of property, essen- 
tially capitalistic, was enabling the financiers to 
plunge their thieving hands into the smallest 
purses to extract the last pieces of silver.” 

Some figures are then given from the Income 
Taxation returns to show how broadly the na- 
tional income is distributed. We need not 
trouble the reader with them as he will find a 
masterly analysis of these returns in Mr. Chiozza 
Money's “ Riches and Poverty,” far superior to 
anything of Bernstein’s. And Mr. Money’s con- 
clusion is that 


“MORE THAN ONE-THIRD 


| of the entire income of the United Kingdom is 
enjoyed by less than one-thirtieth of its people.” 
(p. 42.) This by a member of the Liberal Party. 

Some tables of Income Taxation for Prussia 
j and Saxony are given on page 47 which show 
that the number of large incomes have increased 
in greater ratio than the others! Thus in Saxony 
incomes of £165 to £180 have increased 74% 
while incomes of over £2,700 have increased 

"4! In Prussia incomes of £00 to £1,525 have 
ased 46.1", while incomes over £5,000 have 
increased 104)”. Bernstein should be a good 
judge of self-contradiction, being such a past 
master in it himself. 

No figures are given from what should be the 
best example of all America - where capitalism 
has reached the highest stage of development ; 
and this although directly challenged by a New 
York paper—the “ Volksicitung” to do so. 

Concerning accumulated wealth, as apart from 
income, Mr. Money says (p. 72) “about one-sev- 
entieth part of the population owns far more than 
one-half the entire accumulated wealth, public 
and private, of the United Kingdom.” gainst 
such a state of affairs as this Bernstein's super- 
ficial shuffling of figures is puerile. 

In the next section we are told that the exist- 
} ence of large numbers of small and medium- 
sized establishments disprove the “concentration 
theory” of Mars, and i are given to show 
“that at least two-thirds of the businesses 
| registered as factories belong to the category of 
| medium-sized businesses with fifty to. sixty 
| workers.” 
nh Only those absolutely ignorant of present-day 
| 
| 
| 





production can be mislead by such a fallacy. 
The size of the factories give 

NO CLUE WHATEVER 
| to the ownership. Thus the Imperial Tobacco 
| Company have factories of all sorts and sizes up 
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and down the country. Salmon & Gluckstein’s 
various shopa with A. Baker-& Co's and A. 
Jones & Co's numerous branches are all owned 
by the above Tobacco Co. Messrs. Freeman, 
Hardy & Willis have shops in nearly every pro- 
vincial town, and by their amalgamation with 
Rabbits & Sons of London have obtained control 
of a large number of shops in the Metropolis. 

Lipton’s, Ltd. have shops in nearly every in 
dustrial centre, as have Boots, Ltd, the chemists. 
Most of these shops and businesses are small or 
medium-sized, but arc, nevertheless, exactly 

EVIDENCE. GE “CONCENTRATION 
The same applies to 
to Bernstein there are 
ricultural implements , 
with 30,723 workers,” an average of to each 
factory, But this industry is almost entirely in 
the hands of a huge combine to whom these 
various factories belong. And once more we 
have the curious fact that ina table of figures 
given for Prussia it is the “ giant establishments” 
that show by far the greatest relative increase ! 
(Page 57.) Bernstein indeed says ‘“ A remark- 
able movement towards the great establishments, 
and often two or more of the establishments 
enumerated are only departments of one and 
the same enterprise. The process of industrial 
and commercial concentration is most obyious ” 

Then why was the book written ? 

e brought into the region that is 
supposed to show the greatest evidence of all 
against. concentration—agriculture. A table is 
given for the 1895 for Germany, but as no 
table is given for any other year it is useless for 
any comparative purpose. In Holland, we are 
told, the number of large holdings haye actually 
decreased, but as we are not given the area of 
these holdings we may as weil assume that 

THEY HAVE EEN COMBINED. 

France is the classic land of peasant proprie- 
torship, and owing to its laws of inheritance 
should givesupport to Bernstein’s views. Bracke, 
in “Le Socialisme,” gives the following figures 
taken from the Minister of Agriculture’s speech 
delivered on Litth March, 1909. 

YEAR 1892. 


instead of the contrary. 
America, where accordin, 
“910 manufactoric 


Arev of Hol Proprietors. 
Under 1 hectare 

itolo.,, 

10 to 40 

10 to 10 


100 upwards ,, 
y 


Under i hectare 
Ltol 
i0 to | 
10 tol . 
100 upwards .., 


i) 
0 
Oo 


As the atest decrease in proprietors has 
taken place in the smallest holdings the dedue- 
tion is that concentration has been going on in 
these sections, and the figures of the areas of two 
sections that the Minister gives confirms this. 
YEAR 1sye. 
Area. 

Under ! nectare 0 hectares 

1 to lo 


Under | hectare 
lto 10 ,, ll, 

Thus while the proprietor: 
hectare have diminished by 147,504, the z 
has decreased only by Litos hectares ; 
while the proprietors of 1 to 10 hecta 
decreased hy 9 . the area has inercased by 
LIT612 hecta A remarkable illustration 

IN SUPPORT OF MARX 
from an unexpected quarter. 

With regard to England, Mr. Money, in his 
“Riches and Poverty p. 79), gives these 
figures 
8 Acres. 
77,000,060 
1,426 000 


Total area of United Kingdom 
Owned by 2,500 persons 

That is more than half the land owned by 
2,500 persons ! 

The treatment of America is bricf 
evidence the statement 
“There can be no doubt: that 
Eastern States of the United & 
and mnediam agricultural holding is increasing 
Page 71) The authority for the 
Jernstemn 


is the only 

that 
in the 
small 


forthcoming is 


everywhere. 
above statement is 
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»pletes the portion of the book where 
superticially 


This co 
some attempt at argument, how 
tricky, is made. In the 
there is a collapse to the stale depths o 
sition to Socialism 


succeeding: sections 
day school type of of 
workers are incapable of carrying on the pro 
duction and distribution of wealth without 
captain of industry, the man of: brains 
workers, economically, are not a hom 
mass, but forma whole hierarchy. 

of the productive side of co operation his shown 
how impossible it is for the manager to be under 
the control or at the reeall of the producers. 
Indeed, Bradlaugh’s old objection to Socialism 
that you could not get a community to work 
together except under a strong religious bond is 
given in his very words without acknowledg- 


eneous 


failure 


ment. 

Therefore the Social 
the progressive Li 
sn policy ie., 
Above all 

“RIGHTS OF TI 


stshould join hands with 
Is, help thei in their 
in obtai fnew jarkets, 


cle. 


which the common Jaw allows must be inviolable 
in every community so long as, and in the mea- 
sure in which the common Jaw allows them. 
take away Jawful property otherwise than by 
compensation, is confiscation, which can only he 
justified in cases of extren.e pressure of circum 
war, epidemics.” (Page 191 
On page 214 Bernstein says “| hold a whole 
ies of objections raised by opponents against 
n items in Marx’s theory as unrefuted, 
s irrefutable. 
objection 


stances 


are evidently of great value, 


for Rernstein keeps them greedily to hims' 


and dees not allow the common herd who may 
read his book to share them. 
rx may rest in pe {f Bernstein is the | 
ean find in the Soc 
Democratic Party of Germany their intellectual 
bankruptey is glaring. For he is not only a 
member of the German Party, but has been one 
of its Parliamentary candidates. ‘The reason 
may be that they were over-awed by his state- 
ment that “Social Democracy required a ixant 
who should judge the received opinion and 
examine it critically and with deep ucuteness.” 
Page 225.) How flattered the intellectual giant 
of Nonisberg would be could he return, to find 
prototype acct Bern- 
Bernsteia. J. Piscine. 


his ring to 
slo, tn 


JOTTINGS. 


Harry Bradford, writing in the August i 
of the Pioneer (Burnley 
t ‘Phe S.D.P. is a poor yp. 
yet give its children the tuys and 
that the capitalists use to entice tl 
fold.” And farther “lhe oid age toffy- 
too long withheld and too melting to sa 


* OK 


informs his readers 
ent and cannet 
urcments 
m to their 


Then if the capitalist class reforms as 
toys, Le., in order to keep the workers quiet 
and prevent them bee ly, what are we 
tu think of an organisation, cli g ou 

class, revolutionary body, that adye- 
eates capitalist “toffy sticks” and toys? The 
A... bad the following capitalist allurerments 
on their programme for a number of years 
© Freeand adequate State pensions or pro 1 
for aged and disabled workers, Pubic 
il any forfertare of poliieal 
Jude. firs 
ten bs 

secondly tl 
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tion of hours bal re 


ne basta 
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every reasou to suppose that the production 
in the shorter foil stort cf the 
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cases the product or its value had actually 
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(Prof. Chapman) sought aiso to show that the 
ise with 
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hours sehioa 


value of Ieisure would i ‘ 
progress and that the workis 
become less in the future.” 
Inily News, 27.809. 
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Thus the “Labour” nembers 
and Proffessor Chapman, consciously, arrive at 
the same conclusion, V7, shortening the 
working day under capitalist rale meaus a sim- 
ilar or greater cutput then results fron. the 
longer working day." ty the posi- 
tion laid down by Kail M ¢pital,” 
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«D2 Massa ob dz Shepfold.”” 

The annual meeting of trades union “shep- 
herds” and fleecers has taken place. Ipswich 
was the venue chosen on this occasion. The old 
Essex town has been the scene of many a sale 
of fatted beasts and meek-eyed bleaters in years 
gone by, but a new kind of cattle was bought 
and sold there a few days since, a new breed of 
sheep —more meek of eye, more trustful of their 
shepherd. more timidly plaintive in their com- 
plaining bleat, than any which have preceeded 
them to the local market place —passed under 
the hammer and on to their unsuspected fate. 

Of course the gathering wis graced by the 
presence of the Mayor of the town and the two 
sitting M.P.'s for the locality, presumably as the 
direct representatives of the butchers (M. P.— 
meat purvevor, you see). Equally of course the 
former opened his mouth and spake, saying, 
“ These are our faithful shepherds, who do look 
well after our mut'n’n our wool, who do ery 
‘wolf’ when the Spcialist appeareth, and who 
d» —Gordnozovtheyd vit contrive to get our 
sheep into the mirket in the pink of condition 
as to fleeca, and all prim> and rosy as to mat, 
aod warranted quite to ride and drive as tem- 
per. It ain't often [drop into poetry (L'll have 
pleasure in dropping into som»where els2 with 
Pete when I've finished with this job), but I am 
reminded, forcibly reminded, when [ picture the 
sheep they have brought us to-day, of Shellem’s 
well-known lines : 

“ Their wool is wrapp2d about their ears, 

Their wool is wrapp2d about their eyes,” 
and as long as we leave it to these chaps the 
wool will continue to b2 where it is. The good 
shepherd is worthy of his hire, in other words 
these chaps deserve well of us.” 

The Mayor having “ breathed” as a certain 
“labour” paper puts it, “ political neutrality ” 
intermixed with the utmost friendliness, it wa3 
the turn of the chief shepherd, Shackl’em, no, 
Shackleton. “The young lambs ran a pretty 
race,” he began, dropping into poztry at once in 
emulation of his predecessor, but someone said 
the question of child labour wasn’t on the 
agenda, and the president changed the subject. 
He began with great adroitness to pull the wool 
over the eyes and ears of his patient bleatera, 
and we may congratulate him on his quite 
remarkable resource in the operation. Of course 
he had the advantage afforded by the fact that it 
was long ago ruled that discussion on the chair- 
man’s speech was out of order. But this wise 
ordination did not make the man ; it only gave 
him his opportunity. Where all are so admir- 
able it is impossible to select any particular 
distortion, misrepresentation, or dowright (ought 
we say upright ?), honest lie and say “this is 
his beat.” But we may give two instances which 
prove the man to be posseased of no ordinary 
accomplishment, even if they do not bear the 
stamp of genius. Read, mark, learn and digest, 
all ye who aspire to some little eminence in the 
gentle art of telling lies, and go home and be 
modest. 





Firstly he enlarged with much effect upon the 
number of delegates present and trade unionists 
represented 43 compired with the Congress 
held in the Eastern counties in 1891. A min 
| of less calibre might have spoilt this by letting 

it shp out that, however the present numbers 
compared with those of 1891, there had been a 
steady decrease in those figures for some yeara 
now, but not so Shackleton. Again he said 
with convincing blindness (a point to be noted, 
for it is often not 8» much the lie you tell as the 
way you tell it) “Trade unionism no longer 
waits upon the orthodox parties to carry out its 
wishes.” Hoy can they keep such a man down ? 
He is bound to rise —like scum in a pot. And 
talking of pots, did the “revolutionary” Thorne 
cackle under the pot? Perhaps he dared not 
for fear the pot should boil over and the scum 
souse him out. 
Better a litle spark beneath the pot 
Than in a boiling-over lost outright. 
—0O. Ma. 
In another part of his speech Shackleton sang 
the praises of the “generous and kindly dis- 
posed Liberal Party,” and from his “exalted” 
position beseeched his brothers in “arms” to 
arouse their “apathetic” constituents to a sense 
of implicit trust in their “generous benefactors,” 
the Liberal Party. “We see in this Budget 
great possibilties. The care of the aged, the 
feeding of the necessitous school-children and 
the more humane treatment of the unemployed 
workers will make ever increasing demands on 
the public purse, and we see forthe firat time 
the opportunity of raising the money without 
unduly taxing the poor to keep the poor.” Count 
it to his honour that he spoke with dasa emotion. 
Dilly, Dilly, murmured the butchers, and the 
sheep said Ba! and wept. So copiously did the 
tears flow that Shackleton might be said to have 
cast his bread upon the waters. And was it 
returned unto him manyfold? Yes. Mr. Shac- 
kleton later anuounced that the Board of Trade 
had sent him word that they had graciously 
consented to have all the appointments of offi- 
cials of Labour Exchanges made by a committee 
consisting of three persons—an employer, an 
official of the Board of Trade, and —Mr. Shac- 
kleton himself. What a day for Labour! How 
the delegates did cheer! Virtue rewarded! 
ability recognised! Striking confirmation of 
his eulogism of their “ generoa3 bonefactors,” 
the Liberal Party. Could the Board of Trade 
have been listening at the keyhole? or was it 
inspiratim? At any rate it is anothar bond of 
union between the “generous, kindly disposed” 
Liberal Party and the very unorthodox Labour 
Party. And now p2rhips Shackleton will be 
able to do somthing for unemployed children 
who have got over their “teething.” He can 
certainly do something for his fellow-sh2pherds, 
and we hear that the “revoluti maries” have al- 
ready hidden the red flag, while the Thorae is 
quiet beneath the pot. 

Of course other things transpired at the Con- 
gress, though of less importance. ‘I'here was the 
indictment of Richard Ball for defending, iu the 
Parliamentary debate in July on the North East- 
ern Railways Bill, the action of the company’s 
m4nager to prevent the combination of the rail- 
way clerks. The delegates, boing trade union 
delegates (and perhaps afraid of the law of lie 
Bell), forgave him —the wool is wrapped about 
their eyes. The Governmant Unemployed In- 
surance scheme was hailed with great joy. The 
Salvation Army, so nearthe heart of J. R. Macdon- 
ald, who once declared that he had “many irons 
in the fire,” but he hadn’t one iron that they 
“did not hold one end of” (the hot end, it is to 
be presumed, or he would not. have been so cheer- 
ful—was put “through the hoop.” Ben Tillet 
placed it on record that all Cabinet Ministers are 
liars, greatly to the horror of Shackleton. Thorne 
pictared the unemployed luxuriously lounging 
in the Labour Exchanges waiting for the mas- 
ters to call and ask them to go to work. Tillet 
moved that Congress call upon the Government 
to appoint a Labour Minister with Cabinet rank, 
Since he aspires so high, and “ trade unionism 
no longer waits upon the orthodox parties to 
carry out its wishes,” Tillet may consider him- 
self appointed to the select circle of “ liars.” 

The dominant note of Congress was love to- 
ward the Liberal Party, a sure sign of the near 
Sppreach of a General Election. The “labour” 
papers all reported ‘‘some prograss,” as must we 
also—back wards. » 











AN S.D.P. CURIO. 


gas 
A surpnisixe discovery has been recently made 
in an old, old Roman camp at Elslack, near 
Skipton. It was a volume shape: like an exer- 
cise book, ade of that inferior kind of paper 
which stamped it at once as reminiscent of the 
twentieth century. In some strange way it had 
become mingled with the potteries and coins of 
the oll camp, perhaps left there by some twen- 
tieth century explorer. A thorough examination 
proved it to be an old iminute book belonging 
to the Burnleigh Branch 0° the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, and as luckily a specialist in things 
historical is now investigating the wobbling and 
Dem cering policy of this one time well-known 
party it will perchance be of valuable historical 
interest. I write a few extracts culled at random 
from this mysterious volume. 

The Secretary, Mr. I. Dirving, read the min- 
utes of previous meeting. Twenty-five members 
present. Questons were invited on the minutes. 
Tertullian inquired about the antics of Momin- 
sen, who had recently joined the Tariff Reformers 
(these being one of the side-tracking sects of 
that time). Was it true that this Mominsen 
had been cheekily saying that he had as much 
right to advocate Tariff Reform as a palliative as 
other Socialists had Free Imports? Another 
member remarked that Mominsen was gulling 
the workers by a deliberate distortion of the 
word “palliative,” for was not Socialism itself 
a palliative ? 

Arising out of the minutes Euselrius enquired 
as to the truth in the report of a member men- 
tioned having tri-d to form a suicide club, 
consisting of those members of the branch who 
were Conscious Peasimists, and uttered in unison 
an anount of commonplice, pseudo- philosophic 
pessimism anent the impossibility of cultivating 
the working class—not including in the phrase 
“working class,” of course, the members named. 
He wis informed that the allegation was an 
S.P.G.B. calumny, and that one S.P.G.B. fire- 
brand ia particular was persistently commenting 
on the alleged indifference of certain S.D. Peers 
because they had, alter a few years’ experience 
of reform agitation been “ fed up” with it. 
Many other members of the branch had also 
been charged by the same clique with holding 
a foolish fatalism and with being like those 
Ensatern philosophers mentioned by Gibbon who 
“gat motionless year after year absorbed in the 
contemplation of their own navels.” 

Celaus questioned about members of the 
branch sitting on the directive board of the 
Co operative Society, whether the Society was a 
revolutionary body, and could membera improve 
working-class conditions by being on the pic- 
nic or library committees of the society. He was 
told that fine work had been done by our mem- 
bers, that marg wine was being bought shiilings 
a cwt cheaper owing to the exertions of one of 
our iembers, and that Mr. H. G. Wells’ great 
work, “New Worlds for Old,” had been placed 
on the library shelves. 

Origen asked the secretary if they could not 
obtain more uniformity in their speakers, thit 
one week the speaker would condemn palliatives 
and the four following weeks perhaps the lec- 
turers would spexk of reforms with laudation. 
It was pointed out that the action of a certain 
organisation made it imperative that occasionally 
we have speakers who would put the straight 
position, but it would be seen to at election 
times that the more extreme men were silenced 
in some way. 

Arising from the correspondence a member 
said it was sad to think the Sunday morning 
discussion class was to be abandoned, and what 
was the reason? Answered that the previous 
year had seen a successful choir and cycling 
club, but that for some incomprehensible reason 
the discussion class had been a complete fiasco. 
Besides, a discussion class attracted a certain 
sententious type of individual not possessed of 
the sweet reasonableness of the choir members. 
They saw the dilemma. The wreckers or blackleg 
Socialists would attend and argue indefinitely, 
while their own members were apathetic toward 
politics. It had, however, been definitely decided 
to form a class for the study of botany; a dart 
ay vee also to be originated. He believed, 
said the secretary, their comrades at Sarle Hyke 
boasted the finest dart team in the Kingdom, 
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Augustine questioned on the matter of Social- 
ist councillor Harry Lee Henry being on the 
committee of the Guild of Help, an organisation 
formed for the economic distribution of alms. 
The secretary said that the Guild of Help was a 


non-party organisation, witness the fact that | 


both Liberal and Tory were connected with it. 
The larger a miterial platform, remarked the 
chairman, the more it would accommodate, but 


the larger a mental platform the smaller the | 


number it Would hold. As an organisation they 
must be tolerant so as to attract all and sundry 
to the fold. 

Epictetus said: arising from this point, had 
their candidates come to any agree:nent on the 
reforin question? It was answered that one 
was opposed to secular education, another to 
compulsory evening schools, another to propor- 
tional representation, but they had united on 
the common ground of a complete ablition of 
the smoke nuisance, and incidentally on the 
question of S.ialism. 

Lucian asked could they not amalgamate with 
the LLP. in the town and thus prevent confu- 
sion in the minds of the workers. They had a 
common aim, Socialism, and agreed on the desira- 
bility of working with the trade union forces. 
Why not present a united front to the enemy ? 
Answer : the S.D.P. as an organisation refused to 
join the National Labour Party, but locally indi- 
vidual branches had a free hand. Just as a 
general on the field of battle must adapt his tac- 
tics in different parts of the field to varying 
requirements, must sometimes practice contra- 
dictory tactics at one and the same time, may both 
be traitor and patriot, cautious tactician and dar- 
ing fighter ; just as in logic a thing can both 
be and not beh— 

Here the manuscript ends. 

Joun A. Dawson. 


THE RAINY DAY. 


:0:———- 

‘Tue world’s arena has been somewhat crowded 
latterly, and he must be a singularly moribund 
individual who has allowed the series of recent 
world-happenings to drop through his cerebral 
filter without observing that we are on the eve 
-of stupendous changes. 
Norti: Pole incident, and even the question of 
the abolition or retention of the Censor, we think 
it vastly more important to consider that Japan 
has jumped out of feudalism into modern capi- 
talism, aid that almost within the memory of 
still young men. Japan has now quite a num- 
ber of well equipped, up-to-date cotton mills, 
with which she is not ouly supplying her home 
demand, but is exporting to Chiua. She is thus 
a new and dangerous competitor in the inter- 
national race for markets. Turkey now shows 
signs of throwing off the sloth of ages and of 
joining in the scramble. Persia, too, and Egypt, 
are profiting by the example of their contigious 
neighbours and are responding to the stimulus 
of imported civilisation. The tremendous ex- 
pansive powers of the means of production are, 
to the intelligent student at least, well known, 
and it would seam only a question of a very short 
time, before the countries named pass through 
the stages of the importation of machinery and 
staple products to being self-supporting, and at 
last to that where a surplus is produced and 
exportation begins. This stage once reached, 
and possessing a proletariat who can rub along 
comfortably on twopence or threepence a day, it 
is easy to see where the trouble will commence. 
‘Capital, that remarkably shy bird which is 
always “going abroad,” will have to either 
-consider the advisability of an inter-planetary 
trip, or throw up the sponge. The latter process 
an awakened and intelligent proletariat can 
materially assist, and our steadily increasing 
membership tends to show that we are getting 
this. 

Whilst, however, these portentous happenings 
are being enacted abroad, some no less interest- 
ing incidents are occupying the stage at home, 
in this our own, our native land. The compara- 
tively puny event, the Budget, has been recently 
dealt with in our columns. Its chief purpose 
‘bas been to give the Labour Party another op- 
portunity of exhibiting their identity with the 
-enemy, and of justifying the name that Engels 
applied to their particular hotch-potch of ideas, 
demands, etc. He called it Flunkeyism. 


London School of Economics & Political Science 2007 
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Putting aside the 


But to get on, wat we would particularly | 


point out is that the perio lof bad trade, which 
his beea with us now for several years, has 
appirently developed a deep and abidin ¢ alfec- 
j tion for us, and in spite of th: new sp iper 
prediciions of “better next year,” it is still the 
common exparience to find huadesds of appli- 
{ cants for ona poorly rem inerated jobs still one 
reads regalarly, almost daily, of som? poor 
devil's suici le throrgh want of employment 
| And in view of th» facts first stated we feel 

almost jastifisd ia assuming that capitalism, at 
| least in’ Great Boitain, his reihed that point 
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hima week, and in the meantine the exchange 


| endeavours to find hima job ia order to save 


| where goo land bad timeacesse toalternitean tL | 


| we get all depressioa, or but slight aad short 

returns to) “ prosperity.” With the home mair- 

ket almost at a stan dstill oving to the inability 
| of ths worker to purchass bick more than a mere 
fraction of his products; with foreiga mirkets 
beco ning ever more restricted ; with an enor- 
mous army of unemployed always on hand and 
close on a million people classed a3 paupers: 
with all these meaning facts confronting them 
it is very evident that the “masters of the bread” 
are feeliag far from comfortable. Tha “ good 
tims coming” has failed to materialise, so some- 
thing must be done to quieten working-class 
unrest and if possible to offer a counter-attrac- 
tion to the steadily increasing agitation of the 
wicked S vcialist. 

Result (1) the Budget, (2) Insurance against 
Unemployment. The former, as we have ob- 
served, has been dealt with in our columns 
already. It is of the latter we now wish to 
speak. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, in an interview which 
the Daily Mail (16.8.09) claims to have had with 
him, was considerate enough to explain the 
proposed scheme to the interviewer, and in 
| doing 80 exposed, not only the cloven hoof, but 
| the goat-like haunches, the horned head and 
leering grin of capitalism's patron stiat, the 
Father of Lies. The main features of the scheme 
are these: It will be (L) compulsory ; (2) contri- 
butory ; (3) divided up into different sections 
for different trades. 

“Compulsion was necessary. Voluntary 
schemes fail for the reason tiat most of those 
who join them are men likely to be often unem- 
| ployed.” 

See the beautiful and touching solicitude of 
| our rulers for the comfort and well-baing of the 

worker. Only those likely to benefit joined 
| under a voluntary system. What is wanted is 

a membership composed of men who will only 

want to pay in and never draw out. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Contributions from men and employers 
were also necessary. To begin with, the country 
could not afford to do without them ; and more- 
over, the idea is to increase the stability of our 
institutions by giving the mass of industrial 
workers a direct interest in muiutaining them. 
| With a ‘stake in the country’ in the form of 
insurance against evil days these workera will 
pay no attention to the vague promises of revo- 
lutionary Socialism.” 

Thus Mr. Churchill. The position of the 
S.P.G.B. regarding palliatives is, or should be, 
well known, and we think the above a striking 
confirmation of our attitude. Social reform is 
the antidote to Socialism. Palliatives are the 
sops thrown out to keep the workers busy while 
the capitalists make their position more secure, 
and serve much the same purpose as the impedi- 
menta throwo out by a man in a sleigh pursued 
| by wolves. 

The details of the scheme are alao extremely 
interesting. ‘The amount of subscription is not 
yet definitely fixed, but will probably be 23d. 
per week from the worker, 23d. a week from 
the employer, and the same from the State. 
Every worker is to have a card upon which 
stamps to the value of his own aud his employer's 
contribution must be stuck each week. The 
employer is to affix the stamp, deducting the 
worker's 25d. from his wages. The employer 
may to save time aad trouble, send all his cards 
to the local labour exchange with a cheque for 
the amount due, and the cards will be stamped 
without any further trouble to bim. 

The labour exchanges and the insurance plan 
will work closely together. Whea a worker 
loses his job he is to report himself to the ex- 
changs, which immediately tries to find bim 
work. Fora week he receives nothing. It is 
assu ned that he will have saved envugh to last 





| why he objects 





the fund 

Wren theexch: hears of work likely to suit 
the unemployed worker he must either take it 
or explain tos comm ttee of masters and men 
If they consider his objection 
unsatisfactory he is hound to aceept the job or 
lose his out of-work allowance. Tf neither the 
min nor the exchange ¢ find work, then after 
seven diys he begins to receive the tremendous 
sum of eight shillings or leas per week, which 
may go on for fifteen weeks, or more if the 
henefits are slightly less. If still out of work 
after twenty weeks he drops out of benefit, and 
when next he finds employment muat start all 
over again. The second time he has to subscribe 
longer before he becomes entitled to claim on 
the funds. The original period of probation 
will mos’ probably be eight months. ‘The second 
will be longer and the third longer still. This 
will have the effect of clearing the fund of those 
who are habitually unemployed for long spells. 
The frequently out-of-work must seek relief of 
the distress committee: they are outside the 
limits of the labour exchange and insurance 
system, which is in no sense charitable. “It is 
a purely economic and mathematical business 
arrangement for preventing waste.” . 

The unemployed problem is a necessary con- 
sequence of and an indispensible adjunct to the 
capitalist method of wealth making. The intro- 
duction of machinery and improved methods 
into industry, renders an increasing number of 
workers superfluous. These form what Engels 
calls “the reserve army of labour,” a weapon 
fur crushing the wages of those in work down 
to mere subsistence level, and a'so a store from 
which drafts may bz drawn to meet the fluctu- 
ations in trade. [ut the capitalist is faced with 
another difficulty. The worker's wage is crushed 
so near the bare subsistence level that he is un- 
able to put anything away to tide over a spell 
of unemployment of even short duration. The 
consequence ia that when the capitalist next 
takes him down off the shelf, he is devitalized, 
spiritless and ont of coudition generally, hence 
not so energetic, not so productive, as the capi- 
talist wants. The proposed scheme of insurance 
will just provide a few nizgardly shillings to 
keep the landlord off fora week or tw, and with 
the two or threa shillings he his cheated him- 
self out of during the proleition period (eight 
months at least) itis hoped he will keep himself 
physically fit until the capitalist has need of his 
services again. 

What a hollow sham! What a mockery !! 

“Many of ihe greitest employers of labour 
have warmly welcomed the idea. Sir Charles 
McLaren, for instance, believes it will add ma- 
terially to the wealth of the nation.” 

Workers, bew:re when the enemy warmly 
welcomes anything affecting your relations with 
him! You may be fairly sure that it is not for 
your benefit. When you havea dispute with 
him as to what constitutes a “ fair” portion of 
your product to hand you back as wages, notice 
how he “warmly welcomes” the troops who go 
down to blow your brains out. Notice how he 
“warinly welcomes” the establishment of concil- 
iation boards when a mere glance at statistics 
show an ever greater proportion of disputes 
settled, through them, in favour of the masters. 
Workers, how long are you going to chase the 
Will-c’-the-wisps the master class is never tired 
of contriving for your greater befoolment ? All 
the budgets, tariff reforms, insurance and other 
capitalist schemes won't alter the fact that you 
have to seek the permission of the owners of the 
means of life, to work, as a means to live. No- 
thing save Socialism, the ownership by the 
people of those means, will change the conditions 
that make you hirelings, slaves, lackeys; who 
receive only a fragment of the wealth you alone 
produce, when you are fortunate enough to be 
graciously allowed to produce it—for someone 
else 

If you are convinced that in Socialism alone 
is to be found your only escape, do not wait for 
someone else to join, but come in and help to 
build up a solid party. We are often asked 
how are we going to bring this better state 
about. Believe us, no select half-dozen are 
going to do it, but you, and I, and all of us, 
combined as a class, can do that, and anything 
else humanly possible that we wish —when you 
join. Come in. Witraep. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To tne Epitor. 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF CANADA. 
Dominion Executive Committee, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Aug. 2, '09. 
RESOLUTION. 

In view of the fact that a demand has been 
made in various quarters that thiscommittee take 
steps to affiliate with the International Socialist 
Bureau, it has become necessary that the com- 
mittee define its position on this question. 

Whereas, the LS.B. has seen fit to admit to 
membership and representation certain non- 
Socialist bodies, particularly the British Labour 
Party ; and 

Whereas, such parties are not only ignorant 
of Socialism, but practice openly the most 
shameless policy of fusion and compromise with 
capitalist parties, advocating at most a number 
of petty, and, in many cases, misleading re- 
forms ; and 

Whereas, such endorsation of the I.S.B. can 
only result in the encouragement and fostering 
of “fake” Labour and pseudo-Socialist parties 
to the detriment of the Socialist Party proper, 
and the misleading and betrayal of the working 
class ; and such action also affords encourage- 
ment and justification for that element existing 
to a greater or less extent in all Socialist Parties, 
which is in favour of opportunistic methods and 
compromise ; and 

Whereas, this committee considers that the 
Party funds can be expended nore usefully for 
purposes of propaganda and organisation than 
in a way that has little more than sentimental 
value if any ; 


For these reasons this Committee declines to | 


consider any affiliation which entails the slight- 
eat suspicion of fusion or compromise. Such 


action would, moreover, be a direct violation of | 


the constitution of the Party, which expressly 
forbids any auch action. 

This resolution, in the above terms, to be 
forwarded to the Intervational Socialist Bureau, 
to the affiliated Socialist Parties, and to the 
Provincial Executive Committee. In point of 
fact, tu be given the widest possible publicity. 

Tue Dowsion Executive Cow itrer. 


(We reprint the above as requested and are 
pleased to note that the British Labour Party 
is appreciated in Canada at its true worth. 
—Ed. “S.8."j 


To Tne Epitor. 

Returning from my holidays a few days since, my 
attention was drawn to a letter which appeared in the 
Socialist Standard of July over my signature (there 
being only one Jno. Rhind of Old Trafford). Now I 
wish to entirely repudiate it and to state that this 
is the first communication you have ever received from 
me or by my authority. 

To my mind it is a very mean trick,and unworthy 
of any man, more especially if he professes to be a 


Socialist . 
I may further state that I consider life too short to 


waste my time over such side-tracking questions as 


who pays the rates. 
Trusting you will give this repudiation the same 
publicity as you gave the letter referred to, 


JNO, RHIND 


{We regret, of course, that Mr. Rhind should 
have been—as it appears—“ tricked”; but 
from information to hand we gather that he has 
not been misrepresented. ‘The “side-tracking” 
is all with the ‘Tories, Liberals, Labourites and 


pseud«-Socialists of no matter what stripe, who | 


seek to interest and keep busy the workers with 
theamount of the rates rather than with Social- 
ism.—hd. “S.S.") 


If, Harrison (Salford) asks : 
How does a Trade Unionist stand in respect to 


membership of sour Party secing that he supports 


palliative measures Showy day, ete, and in many 


ways upholds the present system ? 
A member of the S.P.G.B., like others, has 
to live, and in some trades cannot do so without 


being a member of a trade union. He is often 


warranted in adhering to a trade union because 


it to some extent slackens the tendency of work- 
ing-class conditions to worsen: it offers the 
means of somewhat more cilectively resisting 
the employers than were he isolated 
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But your S.P.G.B. member remains a Socialist 
though a member of a trade union, and will not 
fail as opportunity offers to point out the weak- 
ness of the trade union position, its lack of 
understanding of capitalism and ils consequent 
faulty tactics. He will oppose the support of 
#Labour” M.P.s as far as possible and generally 
carry on the work of a Sccialist, which is, at the 
present juncture, mostly the work of propaganda. 
How much of his time and energy may be ad- 
visedly spent with the trade union hisexperience 
will decide.— Ed. “S.S.” 


Wm. Mutter (Manchester) writes 


Can member of the S.P.G.B. (1) stand for his 
trade union as a delegate for the L.R.C.? ; 
(2) Take the chair for a Free-thought lecturer ? 


(1) No. For in doing so he would be joining 
another political party— an anti-Socialist party, 
and therefore breaking our Principlesand Rules. 


(2) Yes—ir the meeting has no political | 


character.— Ed. “S.S.” 


Sir,—The philosophy of the S.P.G.B.as I under 
stand it from your platform and literatureisas follow 
“The workers must become class-consciously organ- 
ised for the capture of the political machinery, and by 
so doing gain control over the armed forces. They 
would then be able to work out their own emancipa- 
tion.” But the capitalist class, seeing thisorganisation 
growing, may hand over control of the armed forces to 
a privatecompany. Ought not, therefore, the workers 
organise industrially as well as politically, so that if 
we fail with one we can fall back on the other >—S.H. 


The question is briefly answered inthe affirm- 


ative in our Manifesto; not, however, that the | 
failure of the political means is contemplated, | 


but for reasons given in our answer to H. Har- 
rison. In the light of history our correspond- 
ent has surely allowed his imagination to play 
tricks with him when he supposes the armed 
forces passed by the capitalist class “to a priv- 


ate company.” The thing is to make our class | those constituencies where either one or the oiher 


Socialist : the rest follows—Ed. “88.] 


0 
I]. M. Hyxpmay (S.D.P.) in Justice, 7.8.09, says 
that “If Mr. Lloyd-George were to bring about 
a reduction of Rates and ‘Taxes by the Confis- 
cation of rent for that purpose it would only 
benefit the Capitalist Class,” thus affirming that 
rates and taxes are no concern of the working 
ciass. 


E. Belfort Bax and H. Quelch (S.D.P.) in their 
“Catechism of Socialism” say “ that the Work- 
ing Class do not pay taxes, but that they are paid 
out of the surplus value robbed by the Capital- 
ist Class from the Working Class.” 


Miss Kough (S.D.P.) speaking for the Watford 
Socialist Society on August 8th last, in advo- 
cating Adult Suffrage suid that it was “ only 
right that working class women wko have to pay 
their share of the taxes should havea vote and 


a voice in the spendir:g of those taxes.” 





When asked to reconcile her statement with 
that of Hyndman in Justice, tho organ of the 
party she was a member of, Miss Kough said 
she “ was not going to be answerable for wild 
statements which appear in papers.” This is 
cruel! Poor Hyndman ! 

When the pesition of Bax and Quelch was 
pointed out to the lady she replied that she 
did “not care what they said, anybody with 


; Common sense knows the workers do pay taxes.’ 


That is why the audience applauded the state- 


| ment: it was common sense, which isso often 


ungommon nonsense. 
But Wlaccuse Bax and Queleh of having no 
sense in these matters weil, it must be spite 
against Bax for his attitude on the woman ques- 
tion. But what about Queleh ?— well, let them 
fight it out. Where are we now? Do the 
workers pay taxes? According to the S.D.P. 
we don't kuow. The S.P.G.B. lave repeatedly 
pointed out in their organ that they do not and 
nothing has or cau be brought forward to show 
they do,— so the working class do not pay rates 
or taxes Warrorp, 


October Ist, 1999. 


A LOOK ROUND. 


‘ of Sept. 

Messrs. J. Keith and Blackham, Ltd., 

r 8 are at the rear of [Holloway Hall, 
advertised for some gas-fitters. They were told 


| to apply at 11 o'clock, but at an carly hour 


crowds began to assemble. ‘They lined each 
side of Holloway Roal and blocked the whole 
roadway leading to the works. So great was 
the pressure that the gates leading to the works 
were forced in, and one man had to be taken 
to the hospital. Asa last resort the police had 
to be fetched and taken into the works by aside 
entrance, and the men driven away by the arm 
of the law. 

“Now the great majority of these men were 
trained workmen, masters of their trade, yet 
over a thousand turned up when only twenty 
places were vacant! . . Some of these 
men had been works managers, and they pos- 
sessed the highest testimonials, and yet they 
were willing to take a job as an ordinary gas- 
fitter.” 

x Ok OX 

The same journal naturally asks “‘ What is 

the use of repeating the parrot cry that the 


; cause of unemployment is that our lads do not 


learn a trade, when the fact stares us in the 
face that over a thousand men fight with one 
another for work for twenty ?” 
x Ok OK 

Speaking at Wallsall Wood on Sunday, Aug. 
8th, Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P. said “They had 
thirty-four men in the House of Commons, ree 
turned there without thanks to the Liberal and 
Lory parties (cries of * Question’ and ‘No’). 
Those thirty-four Labour Members had been 
returned to the House of Commons olten in 
opposition to both Liberal and Tory, and in 


parties did not oppose the Labour Party it was 
because they knew it was hopeless to do so, and 


| so made a virtue of necessity. (Laughter.)” La- 


bour Leader, Angust Lith. 

What an ungrateful lot to be sure: “returned 
without thanks to the Liberal and ‘fory parties” 
indeed ! What wili the seven thousand Liberals 
think who voted for Keir Hardie at the last 


| general election ? 


* * * 


But the Liberals have the thanks of Keir 
Hardie after all. At the same meeting he stated 
that “Phe present Liberal Government was 
granting reforms—Old Age Pensiotns, the Bud- 
get, the Miners’ Light Hours Act and measures 
of that kind. Credit was duc to the Government 
for these measures.” (Italics ours 

And why did the Government pass these bills? 
“Tt was the presence of the Labour Party.” 

We leave Keir Hardie to explain the adyan- 

to be derived by the working class from 
of the above bills. 
KOK OK 

Speaking of the Kight Hours Bill the Sunday 
Times (August Ist) says “ Pe miners have re- 
cently gained the advantages of the Eight Hours 
Act and ever since the coalfields have been 
seething with discontent. Prompted, no doubt, 
by the consideration arising out of the changed 
condition established by the Act, the Scottish 
coalowners sought a reduction of wages, and 
the dispute which followed assumed national 


, dimensions.” 


Apart from this there has also been an attempt 
by the masters to compel the men to work the 
eight hours right olf without a stoppage for 
meals, while we know from past experience 
that a reduction of hours usually results in an 
even greater speeding up of the worker, a 
greater expenditure of energy in the shorter 
period leaving him at the end of the day in a 
worse condition, physically and mentally, than 
When working under the old conditions. 

ee OF 


The Commission in Lunacy in their an 
report, show that the number of insane 
fas increased fsom 36,762 in ISi0 to 128,787 
on January Ist of this year, and recognise the 
ificance of the increase of insanity by their 
suygestion for the accommodation ov) further 
13,0000 for whom there is no room at present 


s! Mh. A. Y 


Vifty years of prog 


October Ist, 1909. 
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THE POSITION IN 
LANCASHIRE. 


+ 


Wuen dealing with the condition of any section 
of the working class the primary question always 
is, what are their wages? What is their cost of 
living ? A Government enquiry was commenced 
in October 1906 into various matters dealing 
with the wages of, and the prices paid by, the 
working class in Burnley, and the result was 
published in the Burnley Gazette of February 
12 1908. Compared with London priceg, which 
are taken as 100, the prices index numter for 
Burnley for all commodities was 95. The index 
number of rent and prices combined in Burnley 
was 87 compared with 100 in London. Taking 
the London rate of wages as 100, the Burnley 
index nuuyber for the building trades was 85, 
in the engineering the same, in the printing it 
was 81, in the furnishing trades $1. Io the 
cotton trades the earnings of the male and female 
weavers are the same—for a four loom weaver it 


is given as from 22s. to 283. per week. This, it | 


must be remembered, is when working full time 
and when work is of good quality. It is absurd 
to claim these figures as a fair indication of the 
average wage of the weavers. In the Manchester 


Guardian of July 29th, 1908 it was stated in a | 


special article that “If we go back for 34 or 35 
years it will be seen that rates of wages are no 
higher to-day in the textile trades (including 
operative cotton spinners and weavers and jute 
and linen operatives) than they were in 1874.” 
Another fact worthy of note was thus stated by 


Mr. Philip Snowden in a speech in the House of | 


Commons on January 30th, 1908, “In the most 
important of our industries, particularly in the 
textile trades, the actual number of persons 


employed was less than it was at some former | 


decade.” The recent blue book “‘ Public Health 
and Social Conditions,” gives the number em- 
ployed in the textile trades in 1851 and 1901 as 
1,671,681 and 1,301,685 respectively. Every 
fundamental industry wherein machinery is well 
established shows the same feature; this in 
spite of the much larger amount of raw material 
handled. 

The wages received by the male workers are 
thus really inadequate to rear a family upon a 
“civilised” standard. Often a whole family are 
to be found working in the mills—man and 
wife, and children full and hali time. Pretty 
fairy tales are in circulation in “ middle-class” 
circles anent the earnings of these families when 
all are merrily working. One would imagire that 
the Income ‘I'ax assessors are missing a fertile 
source of revenue. But, alas, this state of finan- 
cial felicity is temporary : the children marry and 
set up wigwaus of their own, und pass through 
the old struggle and suffering. 

Our readers know well the wage conditions 
in those trades where the wives of the workers 
work side by side with men. Aud for years 
the proportion of women to men workers has 
been steadily increasing. Many of the older 
mills are terrible froma hygenic point of view; 
the clouds of artificially formed vapour floating 
in the air do not add t their salubrity. And 
women tviling in such holes to within a few 
weeks of child-birth does not tend to produce a 
race of Spartans, even with the help of munici- 
pal milk depots, lady inspectors, and, let us sa 
also, stale feeding of childrens We cannot won- 
der that such districts are notorious for their 
enormous infantile death-rate. Baden Powell's 
boy scouts, in this part of the country at any 
rate, would not make ideal advertisements fora 
beef extract. liagine the long ten hours of toil, 
every day producing miles of shoddy, adulter- 
ated cottons, every yard of which is a replica of 
every other yard ; stuff which would be disdain- 
fully refused, often, by ourslum proletariat, and 
intended ultimately for a far distant market. 
And our women folk up North bave been so 
perverted by spending half their living hours 
under such: noxious and tense conditions that it 
is said many of them actually prefer it to the 
alternative of domestic drudgery. Perhaps 
under capitalism there is little to choose twixt 
the two desolations. 

There is, | understand, a legend in existence, 
well believed, holding that in the Lancashire 
textile towns a large number of the workers own 


the houses wherein they live. Now it is certain | 


—____ — 


that to only a very small proportion does this 
apply. A certain number of houses are pur- 
chased hy the workers with the aid of money 
borrowed from building and co operative soci 

ties. [tis well known that in very many cases 
married women, where possible, go to. work in 
the mills to help eke out the earnings of the 
husband. In some instances the attempt is 
made to lay aside the money earned by tne 
women folk to purchase a‘house through the 
co operative or other societies. ‘This money 
earned by the women —at an inculealable injury 
to health it is sure—is the creator of some min- 
iature working-class fortunes. The hoards are 
made at this cost; many of the married women 
actually take out their children at five o'clock in 
the morning to a pseudo-mother to be nursed 
until the cessation of work. And when man 
and wife return “home” after the day’s toil they 
find a dreary, cold home, and are face to face 
with that amount of househeld work which all 
know to be in itself sufficient to tax the powers 
of any normal woman.  Anti-Socialists and 
others propagate tales of working-class wealth as 


expressed in building societies, co-operative | 


societies, penny banks, house property, and so 
on. But fancy a tradesman calculating his 
financial position by overlooking his assets 
alone! What about working-class liabilities ? 
I imagine it would be a fairly safe assumption 


to regard the assets in house property of the 


Lancashire textile workers as heavily balanced 
by their liabilities in the form of doctors’ bills, 
credit drapers’ accounts, money lenders debts, 
mortgages and other accounts owing to—the 
capitalist class. 

This, then, is the position. The majority of 
Lancashire workers do not, and never expect to, 
own their houses. A minority attempt to, and 
after a few years’ struggle (wife working at mill, 
etc.) give up the fight in disgust. Another 


inorit; ith the | ck ¢ i 
minority, with the help of luck and the gift of | leaders are Mr. Pickwick glorified. As we say, 


the “ money sense,” sometimes even manage to 
get hold of a few houses, rise out of their class, 
and become object lessons in thrift and parsi- 
mony to the rest of the proletariat. But “one 
swallow does not make a summer,” and the fact 


| that a few lucky, financially acute working men 
; Tise out of their class is no more a proof that the 


whole working class as aclass cou!d so be saved 
than the fact that a few Roman slaves were 
manumitted was a proof that Roman chattel 
slavery would be abolished in that manner. 
The co-operative society is natural to Lanca- 
shire. It is its stronghold and if anywhere it 


has benefited the workers, Lancashire should be | 


that place. When these societies originated 
they had only the small grocer possessed of little 
capital to fight, anda certain progress was made. 
But now the company shops are in the field, and 


it remains to be seen whether the co-operatives | 


can survive in competion with these monster 
concerns. It would be of interest if some of the 
co-operative leaders would give us their ideas as 
to the origin of the precious “ div It is ex- 
tracted, of course, from the unpaid labour of the 
shopmen, but co-operators seem vague as to its 
source. Many experiments in co- partnership 
have been made in Lancashire, aud the village 
of Haggate, near Burnley, is the stock example 
of successful thrift, providence and foresigiit. 
Though a few working men have risen out of 
their class, the majority are really unable to rise 
above the economic, mental and moral limits 
which capitalism lias created. ‘The Wholesale 
Co-operative Society had a turnover of ten mil- 
lions in 1805; at the end of the next decade, 
1905, it was twenty millions. So that even if 
the movement were economically sound it is not 
keeping pace at all with the development of 
capitalism. 

Lancashire is looked upon as a stronghold of 
trade unionism, and most of the k 
boast a trades council. These coun 
not the least influence upon working-class con- 
ditions, and do not make the difference of a pipe- 
ful of tobacco tu the worker. ‘They will send a 
resolution on the housing question to the local 
MP, pass a vigorous one condemning the Rus- 
sian atrocities, then the painters will propose 
resolutions condemning the park-keepers. for 
painting railings to occupy their time during 
the winter months. It is all petty and ephen 
eral.“ Practical” polities and so-ealled bread- 
and-butter questions tax the energies of the 
Lancashire trades council 

Certainly-the cotton operatives possess leaders ! 
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| opposition the S.P.G.B. 


,; are hopeless. 


; Suggested Mr. Snodgrass. 





Some of them are credited with the possession 
of “Socialistic” ideas, but 
“Lao, there are many ways and many traps 
And many guides, and which of them 
is lord 7 
For verily Mahomet has the sword, 
And he may have the truth — perhaps! 
perhitps | 

So speaks the Oriental poet. Substitute: for 
“Mahomet” “the capitalist "and the truth is 
out. Justly do we honour pioneers! We see 
so many obsequious camp-lollowers, so many 
fakirs negotiating aud arbitrating and coucilia- 
ung, 80 many “Jeaders" merely reflecting the 
opinious of orthodoxy and only too ready to 
become “revolutionaries” when it pays them, 
that it is not sury ng what an amount of inert 
nas to face. Our 
Shackletons and Gills are typical of the minor 
“leaders” in the textile world ; as Merelith put 
it, “unimpressionable English, who won't be- 
lieve in the existence of aims that don't drop on 
the ground before your eyes, and squat and 
stare at you.” Such men are really illiterate. 
Their education has been a continued accretion 
of ill-digested, ephemeral facts collided with in 
everyday life. ‘I'hey are mediocre and pious, 
that is, they hold certain theological views by 
virtue of hereditary and environmental influ- 
ences ; they are temperance agitators because 
Bill Jones was a druvkard and ill-treated his 
family ; they are Liberals because Chapel folks 
are Liberals and Churchmen are Conservatives. 


| Their religion, politics and ethics have a com- 


mon source in capitalist literature and capitalist 
journalism. The textile union leaders, then, 
As Mr. Pickwick said: “It is 
always best on those occasions to do what the 
mob do.” “ But suppose there are two mobs 2” 
“Shout with the 
largest,” replied Mr. Pickwick. Our textile 


they know on which side their bread ia buttered. 

The only Socialism the bulk of the Lancashire 
people know of is that of the LL.P. aud S.D.P. 
—pseudo-Socialism. LLP. is, of course, a sy- 
uonyin for Labourism in Lancashire as in other 
parts of Great Britain. It is safe to assert that 
every Labour M.P. sent from a Lancashire con- 
stituency was elected by Liberal votes. At this 
moment the S.U.P. in Shackleton’s constituency 
are threatening opposition because he is shaky 
in regard to some of their reforms. Not because 


| he is not a Socialist, forsooth! No. If he would 


but shout at capitalists as whited sepulchres and 
advocate state waintenance he would beas aiccept- 
able as Irving, and blessed by them. ‘There is 
no question but tie S.D.P. in cashire is 
swamped by the Labour Party ; a reform party 
outtlanked by another reform party, but one 
asking for fewer reforms. Simply tat and no- 
thing more. Politically the Lancastire artizan 
must be couverted from Labourism; industrially 
he must be converted from the sick-and-burial- 
S tifty, provident kind of industrial 
on dubbed ‘Trade Unionism. 
dons AL Dawses, 


LS 


ISLINGTON BRANCH. 


Lectures ou Socialism will be delivere:| every 
Chursday evening at 8 p.m. comnenci s on 
November th, in the Co-operative fall, Ls, 
Seven Sisters Road, No Alb are welcome. ‘jues- 
tious and discussion invited, 

Ok Ok 

A Social and Dance in aid of ie Socuausr 
Sraxpany © Guarantee Fund wili be held: by 
the Islington Branch in Grovedale , Girove- 
dale Road, Ehhorue Road, Upper Holloway on 
Saturday, November Gith, at 7.0 pan ; 
Gd. e 


BURNLEY BRANCH, 
Ss. P. G. B. 


. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS. 


HELD IN THE 
PLACE EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING AT 7.30. 
QUESTIONS INVITED, LITERATURE 
ON SALE 


Dickets 


MARKET 
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S.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR OCTOBER. 
(LONDON DISTRICT.) 


10th. 
J. Fitzgerald 
P.G tker 
J. Kemble 
H. Martin 
H. King 
A. Anderson 
H, Newman 
T. W. Allen 
J. Halls 
H. Newman 
A. Barker 
k Fitzgerald 
. Dawkins 


SUNDAYS. 


Battersea, Prince's Head 


Earlsfield, Magdalene Road 
Clapham Common * 

Forest Gate, Sebert Id. 
Finsbury Park 

Kennington Triangle 
Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Peckham Triangle 

Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Car. 


Walthamstow, Hoe-st. Stn. . 
Wandsworth, Buckhold Road 8.0 

Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill » 11.30 
7.30 


H. Martin 
R. Kent 
T. W. Allen 


F. Joy 
A.W Pearson 


31st. 
T. W. Allen 
H. Newman 
F.C. Watts 
H. Joy 
H. King 
J. Fitzgerald 


_, 24th. 
A. Barker 
H. Martin 
H. Cooper 
J. Figerald 
A. Jacobs 
A. Anderson 
H. Cooper 
J. Kennett 
F. Leigh 
F. Joy 
J. Kemble 
F.C. Watts 
A. Anderson 
T. W. Allen 
H. Newman 
P. G. Barker 
F. Dawkins 
A.W. Peaiccn 


»G. Barker 
F. Leigh 

- Kennett 

. Dawkins 
H. Martin 
F. Dawkins 
T. W. Alen 
H. Martin 
H. Newman 
F. Leigh 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. W. Pearson 
J. Fitzgerald 
J. Kemble 
F. W. Stearn 


R. Fox . W. Allen 


MONDAYS.— Earlsfield, Magdalene Rd., 8.30. Queen’s-square, Upton Park, 8. Peckham, Bassano-st., 8.30. 


TUESDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS.—East Ham, The Cock, 8.80, Walham Green, Church, 8. 


8.30. Paddington, Victoria-rd., High-rd, 
THURSDAYS. Battersea, Princes Hea 
Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 8.30. 


Peckham, Collyer’s-place, 
Kilburn, 8.30. Plaistow, Greengate, 8 p.m. 


East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, Cnr, 8.30. 
Lewisham Mkt. 8.30. Earlsfield, Magdalene Road, 8. 


FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.80. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
SATURDAYS.—Earlsfield, Magdalene Road, 7 p.m. Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 


East Ham, Ruskin Avenue, 8. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


ReceiveD— 
“ Western Clarion” (Vancouver, B.C.) 
“Weekly People” (New York). 
“Evening Call,” (New York) 
“Gaelic American” (New York). 
“Western Wage-Farner,” (Vancouver, B.C.) 
“The Flame,” (Broken Hill). 
“Freedom,” (London). 
“ Anglo Russian,” (London). 
“Voice of Labour,” (Johannesburg). 
“The International ” (London). 


“Civil Service Socialist” (London). 


Comrades who have friends abroad should do 
their best to get them to introduce the Party 
Organ, in order to augment our rapidly grow- 
ing foreign influence. 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE 1hd. 


“THE WORLD FOR THE 
WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 
—S., A., T., B.—complete with pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 
3id., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 





MANIFESTO 
OF THE 
Socialist Party 
of Great Britain 


Third Edition, with preface. 


Explains the Party's position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B,, 
10, Sandland Street, London, W.C. 





SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
10, SanpLanp Street, Loxpox, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 

BATTERSEA—A. Boggis, Jun., Secretary, 60, 
Castle Street, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 134, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 

BURNLEY.—G. H. Schofield, Sec., 77 Parliament-st., 
Burnley. Branch meets every Sunday at 11 
a.m. at 77, Parliament-street. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., § , Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
29, Thornsett-rd at 8.30. Rooms open every 
evening. 

EAST HAM.—E. E. Hagger, Sec., 49, Rosebery-av., 
Manor Park, E. Branch meets at above ad- 
dress alternate Thursdays at 8.30 p.m. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 

FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 
Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8 at Lockhart's, Walham Grn., followed by 
discussion. Public welcome. 

ISLINGTON.—Communications to Secry. Branch 
meets every Wed. at 8 at 144, Seven Sisters- 
rd. Holloway, N. 

MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, Sec., 97, Blantyr-st., 
Swinton, near Manchester. Branch meets 
alternate Fridays at 8 p.m., at Lockharts, 
Oxford-st. (opposite Palace Theatre). Public 
admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Koeller, Sec., 27, Thurman-st., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—B. Carthurs, Sec., 33, Wallerton- 
rd., Maida Hill, W. Branch meets every 
Thursday, 8.45 p.m., at 381, Harrow Road 
(side door). 

PECKHAM.—]. Benford, Sec., 38, Kimberley Rd., 
Nunhead. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AlIl communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. W. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays, 8 p.m. at 2, Dalston 
Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING —}. Lindsey, Sec., 173, Longley Rd., Toot- 
ing. Branch meets Wednesdays at 8.30, at 
Gorringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—J. T. Bigby, Sec., 46, Brunswick- 
rd., S. Tottenham. Branch ‘meets Mondays 
at 8 p.m., at Tottenham Central Club, 366 
High-rd. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—H. Crump, Sec., 623, Forest-rd., 
Walthamstow. Branch meets at above ad- 
dress every Thursday at 8.30. 

WATFORD... Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Commnnications to Secretary. Branch 
meets Mondays 7.30, at Boleyn Dining Rooms, 
459, Green Street, Upton Park. 

WOOD GREEN.—W.C. Mathews, Sec., 16, Gladstone 
Avenue, Wcod Green, N. Branch meets 
every Wednesday at 8.30 at 2, Station Road, 
Wood Green. 
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SOGIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic contro! of the means aad instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth by and 
in the iaterest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principies 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 

That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
prodnes, and those who produce but do not 


possess. . 
That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole’ people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. ’ 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 2 

“)That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

- Tae Sociauist Party or Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. _ 2? 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


:0.——— 
To the Secretary, 
Branch,‘S.P.G.B. 


I hereby declare my adhesion to_ the’ above 
principles, and request enrolment ‘as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Speciat Note.—This form cannot be accepted if de- 
tached from Declaration printed above.” The 


complete column must be handed to branch’Sec. 





rint 


ed by A. Jacomb, Globe Press, Forest Lane, Stratford, for the Proprietors, The Socialist Party of Great Britam, and published at 10, Sadland Street, Lend 
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_LONDON 


‘SOCIALISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY. 


ARE THEY MORTAL ENEMIES? 


Tue perturbation of the Church at the spread of 
Socialism was reflected in the predominance 
of that, topic among the subjects discussed at 
the Church Congress at Swansea ; and the very 
full report of its proceedings in the Standard 
newspaper was interesting reading to Socialists 
in consequence. Farly in the first session 
A SIGNIFICANT NOTE 


was struck, and the identity upon fundamentals 
of the two great sections of Christians in this 
country was indicated. A return deputation 
from the Welsh and English Free Church coun- 
cils of Swansea came with words of welcome and 
expressions of gratitude, and, amid the handying 
of compliments, the president of the Congress 
gave voice to their fundamental unity. As be- 


tween the Liberal and Tory sections of the capital-* 


ist class in frankly political matters, so between 
the religious reflexes of the two sections, there 
is nothing vital at stake ; and the attitude of the 
clergy of the Church of England toward Social- 
ism differs in no essential from that of the clergy 
of Nonconformity. 

At the Church Congress, as at other Christian 
conferences, the acuteness of the conflict between 
the mission of the workers and that of the 
churches showed itself as an instinctive feeling, 
expressed in different ways by all the speakers, 
that between Socialism and Christianity some- 
thing fundamental is at stake. Frankness, 
however, is not characteristic of the prelate, and 
toward Socialism his antagonism is often 


MASKED UNDER A VERBAL SYMPATHY 


with everything, except, of course, that which is 
material. So soon, indeed, as the material inter- 
ests of the workers are dealt with, or the need 
of a radical change in economic conditions is 
mentioned, and particularly whenever the indu- 
bitable necessity for deposing the class whose 
interests and aims require the maintenance of the 
present hellish conditions is expressed, all this 
Christian sympathy vanishes amid mutterings 
of ‘“‘ Materialism,” “Atheism,” and assertions of 
the utter unimportance of all material things as 
compared with things spiritual. If by their 
simulated sympathy the clergy can succeed in 
diverting a section of the working-class move- 
ment from its genuine material aims intoa futile 
chasing of spiritual will-o’-the-wisps, they will 
deserve well of their capitalist paymasters. And 
that such aim underlies the so-called Socialistic 
leanings of many Christians is made plain by 
the hope they constantly profess, of ridding 

‘ THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


of its materialism and of its hostility to the capi- 
talist class; and this means ridding the Socialist 
movement of its Socialism. 

Thus Dr. Ingram, Bishop of London, in a 
most conciliatory speech, nevertheless found it 
needful to ‘denounce many advocates of the 


| to-da: 





102 


social movement for the unchristian setting of 
class against class in public speaking. . . . 
It was absurd to say that Capital and Labour 
were enemies,” etc., etc. So also the Bishop of 
Truro, who opened, pleaded for ‘ Socialism” 
the while that he severely reproved materialism 
and revolution. ‘I'hus Christian ‘‘ Socialism” is 
a term emptied of all meaning, and on this 
ground one can understand the Bishop’s em- 
phasised remark that “we might all quite safely 
be Socialists to-morrow if we and the rest of the 
world were sincerely Christians to-day.” On 
the same lines doubtless the worthy Bishop 
might safely obey the scriptural injunction to- 


if the term “poor” could be so Christianised 
s to mean a company that would pay 
him 20%, 

There was, however, at least one speech at the 
Congress that rang true and was not a mere 
juggling of words. Dr. Shadwell clearly and 
vigorously emphasised the 


IRRECONCILABLE ANT. 


that exists between the Christian and the Social- 
ist concepts of life, and with much of what he 
said we are ir reement. 
loose and unj 
ism” as a misuse of language and a source of 
confusion, and proceeded to call a spade a spade. 
Ho traced the term to an early definition and 
said : 


It stood for a movement having a practicai aim in 
view, It was not a theéry, or a doctrine, or an ideal- 
istic sketch like the Utopias, but an essentially prac- 
tical policy. 
doing away with the unequal distribution of wealth, 
to which all evils are attributed. ‘1 he means v 
reconstruction of the economic framework of si 
whereby the working classes, who alone produc 
wealth, should become its owners, and all private 
property, except that actually earned, should be 
abolished a The only changes effected in 
the three-quarters of a century sin lapsed are the 
demarcation of several varieties ot Socialism, 
distinguished by differences of cetail in the methods 
they would adopt, a more concise definition of the 


scientific basis for it. But they all come under this 
description—a movement for preventing the present 
unequal distribution of wealth and abolishing pove:ty 
by the economic reorganisation of society. This, 
and this alone is Socialism. 
the universal happiness of mankind, the extinction 
of strife, and the establishment of brotherly love. 


Dr. Shadwell further added, with quite un- 
conscious irony, that “this would involve the 
disappearance of Kings, Lords and Priests 
especially Bishops.” One can quite understand 
that if the 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BROTHERLY LOVE” 





has as a consequence the disappearance of his 
profession, it is not what he is looking for. 
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morrow to sell all he has and give it to the poor | 


He denounced the | 
tifiable use of the word “ Social- 


| The Archdeacon of | 





Its object was to abolish poverty by | 





predominant policy, and the discovery of a so-called | 


The ultimate end is | . ‘ 
| structure raised upon it ? 


| son for reward or pun 


Speaking of the materialistic basis of Social- 
ism Dr. Shadwell said : 

In the first place Socialism deals solely with 
material or economic condition: distribution of 
wealth. All evil and unhappii are traced to its 
mal-distribution, which divides mankind into rich 
and poor; and its redistribution is relied on to 
abolish them and establish the ideal “ state."y’ If 
any one thinks that view of life compatible with 
Christianity, then I am afraid he is not a person with 
whom I can discuss anything seriously, for however 

i he may be, words evidently have for him 

ular meaning. The purely material. 
istic view on which Socialism is based is absclutely 
opposed to Christian teaching ani false to life. 

r, the Christian concept that is false 
to life in that it denie: i importance 
of material thing 
with science. 
science is the condem 
recognised by the cler, as is shown by their 
strenuous but futile endeavours to reconcile 
religion with science. In this matter they at- 


vof Christianity, is 


| tempt to 


SIT BETWEEN TWO STOOLS 
and cannot help but come to grief in consequence, 
This i ated m_ the discussion at the 

for Lr. Shadwell’s stand on 
behalf of Christianity and free will as opposed 
to Socialism and economic determinism, was cut 
from beneath his feet by two of his confreres, 
sald : 


Evidence has been brought under my nctice which 
shows that the tone of morality in some Cambridge- 
shire villages is deplorably low, and that no external 
change would do more to remedy this than the 
building of sufficient cottage accomodation. 


while the Bishop of London said : 


As he wended his way to some slum church, he 
felt almost ashamed of the comtortable condition of 
his life as contrasted with the awlul Lfe of people 
in the slums. Therefore he could rot agree with Dr, 
Shadwell that circumstances did not affect character, 
and that there were not children born damned into 
the world. 


Now can these priests be iguerant of the fact 
that they have, by their evidence, knocked the 
bottom out of the Christian position? [f child- 


| ren are born into the world damned for life, as 


they undoubtedly are, what remains of the doc- 
trine of free will and the whole religious super- 
Admit the influence 
of economic conditions on character and conduct 
and the whole Christian scheme of reward and 


and punishment, fall and redemption, 
GROUND 


TUMBLES TO) THE 


. for where is the rea- 
hment hereafter if man 
is what heredity and environment haye made him? 

Fundamentally, indeed, the supernatural is 
totally excluded from the whole of the known 
universe by the interminable warp and woof of 


is a logical conseque! 
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cause and effect. As Leibnitz said, “ As know- 
ledge takes a step forward God takes a step 
backward.” The height of man’s superstition 
is the depth of his ignorance. Socialism is 
science applied to society, and is the child of 
experience and light, just as Christianity is the 
offspring of ignorance and darkness. The one 

. reflects the development and perfecting of the 
social forces under man’s control, while the 
other reflects their imperfection, insufficiency, 
and lack of control by man. In his “Jewish 
Question,” Karl Marx said : “ For us religion is 
not the cause of social imperfection but its re- 
sult. We explain the religious subjection of 
citizens by their social subjection. We do not 
pretend that they must shake off their religious 
chains in order to get rid of their social chains ; 
we say, on the contrary, that they will get rid of 
their religious chains by disengaging themselves 
from their social chains. 

“We do not transform questions of this world 
into questions of theology, we transform the 
questions of theology into questions of this 
world. History has 

BEEN EXPLAINED BY RELIGION 
long enough, let us explain religion by history. 
The question of the relations between political 
emancipation and religion become for us a 
question of the relations between political eman- 
cipation and human emancipation.” 

Thus does Dr. Shadwell’s assertion that 
“Socialism is the mortal enemy of Christianity” 
obtain a deeper meaning. As the Bishop of 
Truro said : “ Individualism is of the very es- 
sence of Christianity.” And modern Christ- 
ianity is at once the reflex and faithful ally of 
capitalism, doomed to disappear with the system 
that it supports. 

As a political ally, indeed, the ruling class 
make use of it to the full. They value it as a 
working-class soporific, or, in other words, as a 
means of directing the energy of the worker 
away from his material aims to the pursuit of 
things utterly immaterial, in order that the 
security, property, and profits of the parasites 
may be undisturbed. At the very Congress in 
question the Rev. John Wakefield was moved 
to remark that: 

The Church has in a large measure forfeited her 
right to condemn and denounce by her inexplicable 
cowardice and culpable silence when commons have 
been enclosed and peasant holdings have been swept 
away, and fetid slums have been made to yield 
swollen profits to ground landlords and property 
jobbers. 

But in truth it is not that the Church has been 
passive in all this, but that it has been 


AN ACTIVE AGENT 


in the robbery and oppression of the toilers. 
It has long been the servile tool of the ruling 
class and the hypocritical enemy of those who 
produce, always ready to bless war of oppression 
and to oppose the resistance of the workers to 
oppression, or lull them into submission. To 
quote a pregnant sentence from Marx's criticism 
of Hegal, “ Religion is the opium of the people.” 
The slave is enjoined to resist not evil, to despise 
earthly things, and to regard this world asa vale 
of tears, a toilsome preparation for a reward in 
eternal life. Socialism on the contrary is the 
recognition of the supreme importance of mate- 
rial things, while Christianity is their negation. 
Socialiam is part of that scientific conception of 
iife which excludes the supernatural by tracing 
all things to natural sources. It indicates the 
natural genesis and modern decay of religion, 
and exposes its role as an agent of class oppres- 
sion. 

That Christianity still retains its ancient 
Inquisitional characteristics wherever it is strong 
enough, may be seen from 

THE RECENT MURDER OF 


the educationist Ferrer by the clerical party in 
Spain. Its comparative harmlessness in most 
countries in these latter days can be attributed 
directly to its growing weakness and fissiparious 
nature. It is the development of economic 
forces, and man’s consequent growing control 
over nature and increasing knowledge of her 
working, that provides a wider and firmer basis 
for science, and leaves less room for superstition 
in the minds of working men. Indeed, science 
itself is the outcome of economic developement. 
It is the torch which, as its flame is fed by 
material advance, sheds a light of increasing 
power, and chases supergtition from an ever 








greater circle. It therefore, occasions no sur- 
prise that one of the sessions of the Church 
Congress was devoted to discussing that inev- 
itable Christian conference subject : ‘‘ Neglect 
of public worship; its causes and remedies.” 
The great decline of religion among the workers 
has been attested in every field, but none of the 
clergy put his finger on the cause, as was, indeed, 
to be expected. And in point of remedies : 
revision and readaptation were the keynotes of 
the discussion. Revise and readapt how she 
may, however, the Church is 


IRREVOCABLY DOOMED. 


She persists and is supported to-day because 
she is useful as the handmaiden of class govern- 
ment,and because of theconfusion and ignorance 
that remain owing to the disorder, parasitism, and 
and oppression of capitalist society. As Marx says, 
religion will only finally disappear through 

ism, wherein alone the relations between 
men in society and their relations with nature 
will become reasonable, orderly, and completely 
intelligible, /leaving no mysterious or obscure 
nook or y for superstition. Nevertheless 
the growth’ of the social forces of production 
within modern society, and the increasing know- 
ledge of the workers of their true relations to 
each other and to nature, while they form the 
basis of Socialism materially and intellectually, 
will also loosen the chains of ghost worship and 
mysticism from their limbs, and lessen the 
power of religion as a political weapon in 
the hands of their masters. Thus one by one 
the weapons of the enemy will lose their effec- 
tiveness. 

The acceptance of the gospel of Socialism, 
indeed, logically implies the rejection of super- 
natural religion, although this will not in all 
cases be at once clearly recognised, and cannot 
therefore be made a test question for Socialist 
recruits. But the bulk of the workers are in 
point of fact already indifferent to religion, and 
no harm to the cause of Socialism can possibly 
result from intellectual honesty and plain speak- 
ing on religion and the implications of Socialism. 
To adopt any other policy, indeed, is to play 
the confusionist game of the enemy, as is done 
by such organisations as the Labour Party, those 
hangers on and preachers for the Nonconformist 
section of the capitalist party. It is science, not 
religion, that is the theoretic basis of our policy, 
and to attempt to base the working-class move- 
ment on religion is to build upon the shifting 
sands. Argument from the basis of religion 
can only add to the confusion that impedes our 
path. It can lend no support or inspiration to 
the working class in its mission, while it pro- 
vides the opportunity for the charlatan, the 
mystery monger, and the political trickster, and 
buttresses the powers of oppression and robbery. 
We are, therefore, thankful for the speech of 
one who frankly opposes us, and can testify to 
the profound truth of his dictum that “ Social- 
ism is the mortal enemy of religion.” y 

F.C. W. 





The receipt of a copy of this paper is an in- 
vitation to share in the heat and burden of the 
workers’ battle. Make a start by becoming a 
subscriber. . 


.. ISLINGTON BRANCH. .. 


S.P.G.B. 





- LECTURES .. 
WILL BE DELIVERED 


EVERY THURSDAY IN NOV., 


AT THE 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL, 
144, Seven Sisters Road, N. 
(Entrance in Thane Villas.) 


Nov. 4th—“Why the S.P.G.B. is Opposed to 
All Other Political Parties. 
J. Firzceratp 
»  11th—* Religion v. Socialism.” F.C. Warr 
» 18th—‘ Why Socialists must be 
Materialists.” H. J. Newsan 
25th——* What is Required of a 
Socialist.” J. H. Haus 


Discussion and opposition invited. Every 
one welcome. Admission free. 








FACTORY CONDITIONS IN 
PITTSBURG. 


———— 

A Manchester man, at Present working asa 
foreman carpenter in Pittsburg, writing on 
August 21, sends home some particulars of the 
strike at the works of the Pressed Steel Car 
pa states :— 

_ The Steel Car Company’s works are 
situated at M’Kees Rocks, about fou miles from 
Pittsbur; , down the Ohio river. The Company 
is a branch of the Steel Trust. Of course you 
have already heard about the rioting and blood- 
shed, but you may not be acquainted with the 
causes of the strike. The strikers, some six 
thousand in number, belong to most of the 
nationalities of Europe, with a sprinkling of 
Americans. They are unorganised, and the 
majority cannot speak English. They worked 
long hours for starvation wages, were compelled 
to live in the Company's “ houses,” buy their 
Sroceries at the Company’s store, and make 
Payments to foremen to retain their jobe. The 
men never knew how much money they would 
receive on pay-day. Pay-day was once a fort- 
night. Some received as little as nine dollars, 
while few got more than twenty dollars. When 
the Company had deducted money’ for rent, 
groceries, etc., the workers occasionally actually 
found themselves in debt after working full 
time! The men lived in four-roomed wooden 
“ shacks,” for which the Company charged rent 
at the rate of twelve dollars a month. If the 
“householder” took in a lodger the lodger was 
also charged twelve dollars a month by the 
Company, in addition to his payment to his 
“landlord.” One Hungarian had five lodgers ; 
the Company got sixty dollars from the lodgers 
and twelve from the Hungarian. The factory 
is known locally as the “slaughter-house.” A 
former Coroner of Allheghany County, now one 
of the principle officials of Pittsburg, has stated 
publicly that the deaths by accident in the 
works averaged one a day. There is no Work- 
men’s Compensation Act here. I once had an 
offer of work at the “slaughter-house,” but I de- 
clined the privilege. The allegations as to the 
treatment of the workers’ wives and daughters 
by the foremen and “bosses” are almost incred- 
ible. At the time of writing the Sheriff is evict- 


“ting the strikers from the Company's houses. 


Public sympathy is wholly with the men. The 
Socialists are trying to organise them and re- 
strain them from violence, anda public relief fund 
has been started. The factory resembles a for- 
tress ; armed guards, mounted and on foot, 
patrol about it night and day. The Company 
is endeavouring to keep the works going by im- 
Porting workmen from the Eastern cities, but 
80 far with small success. I enclose an extract 
from the “ Pittsburg Leader ” :— 

“ There are some 20,000 women and children 
and old and crippled people dependent upon 
these 5,000 workers. Any decent American 
farmer would furnish better quarters for his 
hogs than those in which live these victims of 
the highly protected Steel Trust. What wonder 
then, that the United States Steel Corporation 
is able to make a profit of $12.84 on an invest- 
ment of every $21.16! 

_“The interior of a company house is more 
hideous than the exterior. There is a bare floor, 
one or two chairs, a soap box or two for com- 
pany, and cheap iron cots bought at the company 
store. The tired workers sleep on straw and on 
hot nights the bedrooms are sickening from the 
heat and smell. Bath rooms, sinks, and piping 
are unknown in these houses. The majority of 
the women carry the water they use from the 
river. The children run naked until they reach 
an age which makes it necessary to provide them 
with clothes. Ordinarily neither women nor 
children wear shoes or stockings. The average 
man has only overalls, shirt, and rough shoes.” 

Manchester Guardian, Sept. 1, 1909. 


Justices of the Peace are merely members of an official 

committee forthe preservation of the rights of property. 
Truth, 1.9.09. 

R. Bell, G. D. Kelly, F. Maddison, J. G. Han- 
cock (Mid-Derby victorand Keir Hardie’s new col- 
league), many T.U. Congress delegates, and Dr. 
Salter, LL.P. aspirant at Bermondsey, are all 
members of this committee. 
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IN THE TRAIN. 


BERMONDSDY BUNKUM BAULKED. 
Sr 


Characters: Perer Pir—a Bermondsey voter. 
Viator—a traveller. 


Scene. _Third-class “smoker” on the S.E.C. 
Railway. Peter Pip is seated in corner smoking 
his pipe. Enter Viator, who takes opposite seat. 


Viator : Good evening. I suppose things are 
pretty lively just now down Bermondsey way ? 

Pir: Yes, the election's in full swing—all three 
candidates are hard at it. 

Vustcr : Who do you think will win? 

Pir: Oh! The Socialist, Dr. Salter. He's 
bound to get in. I and my mates are for him, 
anyhow. 

Viator: I thought the doctor called himself 
“Labour” candidate. 

Pre: Well, it’s all the same. Labour is Social-, 
ism, isn’t it ? 

Viator: May I ask you some questions by way 
of trying to answer yours? 





Pr: Certainly. 

Viator: Well then, the doctor was chosen by 
your local branch of the I.L.P., wasn’t he ? 

: Yes. 
AToR : The local branch had to get sanction 
from the National Council of the 1.L.P. ? 

Pr: Why, yes, of course. 

Viator: Of course you know that before the 
doctor could be run as a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, the LLP. had to get sanction from the 
Labour Party executive, being affiliated to 
that body ? 

Pr: That's so. 

Vitor: The candidate must sign the Labour 
Party ticket and agree to obey the Party 
whip ? 

Pr: Yes. 

Viator: One of the conditions to be agreed 
to is, I think, that the candidate must stand 
as “ Labour,” and not as “ Socialist.” 

Pir: Quite true. 

Viator : 
Socialist should not beallowed to run as such, 
and that if returned he must obey the Labour 
Party whip, nine times out of ten voting with 
the Liberals ? 

Pi: It never struck me like that. But all the 
same Salter’s a real good Socialist. Why just 
look at his programme! 

Viator: Ah, let me see it. (Pip hands hima 
copy of the election address.) Yes! I thought 
so. Same old story. 

Pr: What's wrong now? 

Viator: The first article in his confession of 
faith is the dear old “Right to Work Bill.” 
Hum ! 

Pip: But you surely don’t condemn the “Right 
to Work Bill?” 

Viator : No need to: itcondemns itself! What 
about the clause empowering a municipality 
to find work for the unemployed ? If the un- 
employed are not satisfied with the kind of 
work allotted them, or the rate of pay, and 
refuse to do the work, the municipal authori- 
ties, who are representatives of the master 
class, have power given them to haul the 
offending workers before a magistrate, That 
means six months gaol! 
voting for such a measure. 

Pr: But I say 

Viator : Next item. General Eight-Hours Day. 
Well suppose you get it—and mind you, you 
have got to get it from the masters ; many of 


them are in favour of it and would vote for | 


it. That fact alone ought to make you suspi- 
cious of it. ‘‘Timeo Danaos et dona fer- 
antes.” That's French— or Figian—you know, 
for ““ When the masters send you a gift horse, 
look in the beggar’s mouth.” 

Pr: (Rather uneasily, feeling he is being 
“got at”) Well but-—— 

Viator: But me no buts! Can the master 
class—or employers as you call them— can | 
they or can they not speed you up in the fac- 
tory to the highest possible pitch, 8 hours | 
day or no 8 hours day? Arn’t they doing it | 
now? If you are going to cross the road to | 
vote, vote for something that’s to do you good ! 

Pi: I think you will have a job to get round | 
the next item. 


Doesn't it strike you as odd that a | 


Fancy a Socialist | 





Viator: Then I'll go under it. Minimum wage! | 
Minimum fiddlesticks! Do you suppose the | 


labour market is a thing to be played with so? 
There was a “maximum wage” lawas the result 
of the dearth of labour after the plague in the 
middle ages — a law strengthened by far more 
severe penalties than any a capitalist govern- 
ment is likely to attach to a mere “ minimum 
wage " enactment in these days of “ freedom 
of contract’”’—the futility of the attempt to 
enforce this law should be a lesson for all 
time. When labour was scarce the labourer 
was master of the situation, in spite of the 
Statute of Labourers which the employers of 
labour themselves caused to be enacted, in 
their anxiety to obtain labour power cheaply, 
but which they were compelled to evade. Now 
that labour power is so terribly redundant 
the masters will remain masters of the situa- 
tion, minimum wage laws notwithstanding, 
for starvation will compel evasion on the one 
hand, and profit-hunger on the other. But 
if such a law can have any effect at all in pre- 
venting sweating, there is one counterbalanc- 
ing factor that will rob it of all benefit to the 
working class. When any one talks to you 
about minimum wages, shorter hours, and 
so on, don’t forget that grim spectre at the 
worker’s elbow—his constant competitor— 
machinery. Every restriction placed upon 
the exploitation of labour power, makes for 
the advantage of machinery ; every lifting of 
the price of labour-power handicaps it against 
machinery. So far then as a minimum wage 
law can affect the situation it can only result 
in the extended use of machinery and the 
factory system, and the further displacement 
of workers. a 

Pir: That seems to make the struggle hopeless. 
(Removes his hat, wipes his brow, and looks 
out of the carriage window.) 

Viator : It makes Socialism the only hope, at 

« allevents. (Pointing) That's a very nice piece 
of land over there, isn’t it? Look well nation- 
alized, wouldn't it? ‘‘Forsale. Apply Law, 
Jaw, Wynstun & Co.” I see your worthy 
doctor has “nationalization of ‘land” on his 
card. In Japan thay have nationalization of 
land ; in Russia the mines are national ; in 
Germany the railways are national property. 
Yet the proletariat (that’s you and me, you 
know) who work all those services are not a 
whit better off—worse off in some cases. Ger- 
man and Belgian State railway workers for 
example. 


| Pie: That’s true. 


Viator: Then: “ Municipalisation of means 


of transit, lighting, water, milk, electricity | 


and power.” Let’ssee. In Bermondsey you 
have all these things run either by the County 
Council or the Borough Council. Milk, you 
say,—better milk. Yes, quite so, but a doubt- 
ful advantage if you're a milkman out of a 
job. Can’t you see, my dear fellow, that you 
can nationalise and municipalise ’til you're 
black in the face, but so long as you leave 
the masters in full possession of the political 
power, they will take good care to keep top- 
dog ? 

Pir: Surely you will support the next item : 
“Votes for all men and women of adult age”? 

Viator: The principle’s all right, but asa vote 
catcher it’s all wrong. Besides, aren’t there 
enough votes now to get Socialism if they 
were used properly ? What we want to do is 
to educate the present working-class vote— 
which greatly preponderates—as to the mean- 
ing of Socialism, not to bother about exten- 
sions of the franchise, and above all, not to 
use such issues, however much we may agree 
with them in principle, as bait to catch the 
votes of those who are opposed to us on the 
question of Socialism. 

Pip: (With an air of conscious superiority) 
Well, you must agree that raising the amount 
of old age pensions and lowering the age 
limit, as our candidate suggests, would be a 
good thing ? 

Viator: Yes! for the master class! Shifting 
the burden of the aged poor off the rates on 
to the taxes, neither of which affect the 
worker tuppence. No! if that’s the best your 
doctor can do for you you might as well vote 
for Dr. Cook. 

Pie: What shall [ do then ? 

Viator: Stop at home this time and don't 
vote. I tell you the disease Bermonds: 
suffering from can't be cured by medicine. 
What is wanted is a surgical operation. Here 
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you are, this will tell you all about it. Read 
this (hands him a Manifesto). Full details — 
how to cure poverty and when you're tired 
of messing about with quacks and their nos- 
trams, take your courage in both hands and 
try ‘‘the knife.” Here's my station. (iood 
night! (He gets out: Pip is left thinking.) 

“ Frirz.” 


WASTE PAPER AND OLD 
TINS. 


——:0:——— 


Capitalism, with all its attendant evils of pov- 
erty and distress, is doomed. The dawn of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth is even now at 
hand: be it yours to vote and work to hasten 
the noontide of the happier day it promises for 
usall. I have, as you know; always 
stood as a Socialist, in favour of a definite pro- 
gramme and policy on Socialist lines, because I 
am convinced that by therealisation of Socialism 
alone can the many injustices and inequalities 
of social and industrial life be redressed.”” 

The above is culled from the election address 
of Mr. Dan Irving, issued this November to the 
electors of Burnley. It is the theoretical, the 
word-stuff specifically coined to catch flats. Now 
for the real—and the anti-climax. 

The “ Burnley Express” of October 9th con- 
tained a report of a Council meeting, the star 
turns “ Socialist” councillors Irving and Lees 
being present. A question of vital importance 
to the worker was under discussion, not one of 


‘| your puny palliatives, but a knotty administra- 


tive; collective ownership, municipal enterprise 
problem. “To institute a system of collecting 
waste paper and cardboard, apart from other 
refuse, from tradesmen ; and also to recommend 
the purchase of a tin-crushing machine” (to 
smash with lightning celerity dilapidated gsal- 
mon tins). Harry Lees mentioned paper collect- 
ing systems at Bury and said that this method 
kept the streets tidy and the tips sightly: and 
| the tin-crushing machine took up very little 
| room and would cost but £100 : and the saleable 
! value of the tins would be increased four or five- 
| fold. Liberal councillor Race suggested that the 
| tins might after all be crushed by the steam 
| roller, but ridiculous! responded Lees, who 
| pointed out that Nelson (which boasts a Labour 
| council and mayor) made a projit of £2) a year 
by tin crushiug. Dan Irving submitted that if 
they collected waste paper from shops less 
would get into the streets. But by a vote of 18 
| to 8 it was decided that a tin-crushing machine 
was not required, and another example of 
| municipal “ Socialism” was ruthlessly crushed 
j in the bud. £25 profit in a year! Could it 
‘not have been used to lower the rates, or to 
| cover the expenses of a deputation to Guernsey 
| to investigate the market building scheme ? 
| And this is what the Social Democratie 





movement in Burnley has culminated in. Men 
| and women who have been in the thick of the 
fight, who have been victimised by ruthless 
employers and compelled to seek fresh fields 
and pastures new, or have given gratuitously 
time and energy to street corner agitation and 
converse with their mates in the workshop, 
| those who have canvassed and paid and werked 
and borne obliquy—all receive their reward in 
such laughable and petty administration. Those 
who have worked and remain S.D.Peers, those 
who have worked and ratted, those who have 
worked and tired,—we ask one and all, is this 
what you have worked for? It not, come out- 
' side and join the only Socialist organisation in 
Great Britain. Jouy A. Dawson. 


The one insoluble problem of capitalism is to 
| dispose of its surplus products. They remain in 
| its system, producing convulsions, which must 

eventually result in its death. Its hopeless 
| inability to reconcile that contradiction guaran- 
tees the impossibility of its perpetuation. 

The soil is as ferttle as ever, the bowels of the 
earth teem with the fuel and metals which men 
require. We have the most highly productive 
machinery the world ever saw, and workers by 

| the million beg the chance to keep its wheels 
| revolving. Society possesses everything neces- 
| sary to abundantly supply all the wants of her 
children. But class ownership of the means of 
production grips her like a palsy, and poverty 
| stalks abroad in the midst of plenty. A. Lewis, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Liberal Argument. 

Tue present political situation, with the pos- 
sibility of a General Election looming in the 
foreground, cannot fail to be of exceptional 
interest, and in the circumstances may prove to 
be fraught with importance to the working class. 
The Liberal Party is diligently digging its own 
grave by using arguments against landowners 
that are every bit as applicable to the capitalists, 
while the Labour Party have all they can man- 
age to demonstrate to the plain man the reason 
for their separate existence. 

In the event of an early General Election 
brought about by the Lords rejecting the 
Finance Bill, this must be the immediate sub- 
ject of the appeal to the country. To this will 
be tacked, according to the apostles of the 
“Newest Liberalism,” the abolition of the Lords’ 
veto. The Liberals in such a case are confident 
of success, apparently sure that the enthusiasm 
for the Budget exists in sufficient force and 
depth to carry with it the greater constitutional 
question. But, without the Lords, what will 
the Liberal Party do for an excuse for their own 
procrastination in the matter of reform? Up 
to now the standing argument has been that the 
Lords block the way. It would indeed be inter- 
esting to see the sincerity of the Liberals tested 
by them having, beyond possibility of cloaking, 
that free hand in legislative matters they have 
hitherto denied. ‘Lo conduct their present 
campaign the George-cum-Churchill combina- 
tion has been arguing against the landed interest 
that the land, rendered useful and valuable by 
social occupation, should not be exclusively 
enjoyed by a class of monopolists, but should 
contribute to the upkeep of the State. ‘These 
great Parliamentary debaters, if they are as 
logical as debaters should be, must know that 
they are forging a double-edged weapon which 
must inevitably be turned against them when 
the working class, to whom the appeal is partic- 
ularly directed, recognise that capital likewise 
owes its quality as a means of production to 
social activities, and is no less monopolised than 
the land itself. 

The income derived from an investment in 
industrial stock is no more defensible on those 
lines than is the income from an investment in 
land. 

Nor will it serve to quote the privileges at- 
taching to land ownership ; the essential nature 
to society of access to the land ; nor the flimsy 
nature of the right by which land is held. From 

the working-class point of view, exactly the 
same applies to that preponderating category of 
wealth, the instruments of production. Its pos- 
sessors and monopolists are privileged to receive 
the bulk of the wealth accruing from its use : it 
is absolutely essential to the existence of modern 
society, while the right of the capitalist is really 
at one with that of the landholder. Neither 
produced his property, while with the capitalist 
the whole process is dependent upon the skill 





and the service of the workers. More than that, 
the very evolution of both of the actual instru- 
ments and of the processes in which, and by 
which, they are employed, has been a social one, 
based upon the experience of the workers in 
their use. The capitalist, as such, has long 
ceased to perform any useful or necessary func- 
tions either in direction or organisation in 
industry. He is approaching, where he has not 
already reached, the position of the financial 
manipulator of the results of the wealth produ- 
cers’ efforts. ‘lo speculate with wealth produces 
nothing. The capitalist class generally is equally 
as parasitic to-day as its landlord section, and 
to draw a distinction between them from a test 
of social utility would be as impossible as it 
would be destructive to both. 


The Tory Opposition. 

On the other hand it must be recognised that 
the opposition they have to face is lamentably 
weak. ‘The Tory Party is not only deficient in 
men of outstanding ability, so far, of course, as 
parliamentary leadership is concerned, but even 
on the question of Tariff Reform—to which, 
apparently, they have pinned their faith—there 
seems an extraordinary indefiniteness as to just 
what this central point of their creed means, 
with the result that there is nothing for the rank 
and file to enthuse over. 


The Labour Party. 

The Labour Party and the position it can take 
up, may furnish some interesting speculations. 
At present they are tumbling over one another 
to support the Liberal Budget—which renders 
their identity with the Liberals too obvious to 
justify the Trade Unions paying for their separ- 
ate existence : in which connection it is well to 
remember that Trade Union contributions to 
Labour Party funds must now be very largely 
voluntary. ‘I'he more they become “advanced” 
to keep their identity clear, the farther they get 
from that Liberal support which, in no small 
ee is responsible for their presence in the 

use. 


Electoral Reform. 

If the Constitutional question is raised in an 
appeal to the country, the Premier has practic- 
ally promised that the question of the Franchise 
will be raised, especially as it affects women, 
and this would probably be included. One of 
the few things for which we may give credit to 
the Government is the way in which its head 
opposed the hysteric demands of women for the 
enfranchisement of the propertied ones among 
them. In that case we may see a bid for popu- 
larity by the Liberals with a democratised 
Suffrage. 


The Dark Horse. 

The uncertain and unsettling element in the 
situation is the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. ‘Three years ago he was the 
populariser of the Government, the testimony to 
the democratic ideals that actuate “the Great 
Liberal Party.” Not many months ago an 
important London Liberal paper was urging 
that John Burns should be used more on the 
party stump—if the term may be allowed—be- 
cause he more than any other man in the Lib- 
eral ranks could get to the heart of the people. 
Now John Burns is dumb. ‘I'he national ap- 
peals, the propagandist speeches, are left to Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Winston Churchill, with 
an occasional endorsement in the leader. This 
is unlike the Burns we know. When the Lib- 
eral Party is attacking the “hereditary princi- 
ple” why is Mr. Burns silent, when the abolition 
of that principle found a place in his election 
programme in 1906 ? When the Liberal Gov- 
ernment is “ penalising property” with the 
“predatory Socialism” of its Budget (according 
to the Tory Press) why is the “Socialist” 
member of the Cabinet, which we are assured 
by the Liberal Press is perfectly united, not 
lending his most powerful aid ? 


The Socialist Attitude. 

Weare not in a position perhaps at this stage 
to prophecy, but Mr. Burns is probably contem- 
plating some means of gaining the ;public ear 
and the public attention with something of 
wider importance and interest than Town Plan- 
ning Bills. 

For the Socialist Party, and the working class 
for whose interest it stands, the position is clear. 
Convinced that no gerrymandering of the fran- 
chise or the Constitution, no readjustment of 





fiscal burdens, no amount of social or political 
or fiscal reform, from wheresoever it emanates, 
can touch the economic position of the workers, 
while they are bound by the conditions of the 
labour market and excluded from ownership in 
and control over the machinery they operate and 
the wealth they produce : they will keep steadily 
plugging on in the heavy preliminary work of 
converting their fellows to the importance of the 
bread-and-butter question and the insignifi- 
cance of anything else their masters may wish 
to bring before their notice. To the capture of 
the political machinery for the purpose of estab- 
lishing Socialism the Socialist can only work. 
When he works for anything else he ceases to be 
a Socialist and is lost in the dust of the political 
contest for party, place, and power. 


PARTY NOTES. 


Two Party candidates are contesting local elec- 
tions in Burnley and three in Tooting, and full 
advantage is being taken of the special facilities 
thus offered for propaganda. 

Elsewhere our comrades are in evidence. In 
Islington, where the “Social-Democratic” and 
the “ Progressive-Labour” wings of the Liberal 
Party are opposing each other, our branch is 
running a special mission exposing both and 
urging the workers to abstain from voting either 
for those who support capitalism because it pays 
them or for those who support it in order to 
“reform” it. 

Oar Islington comrades, thinking of the dark 
months now upon us, when necessarily the sale 
of the Socrauist Sranparp is reduced and our 
finances correspondingly strained, are organising 
a Social ‘and Dance in aid of the Party Organ 
Guarantee Fund (see Islington Branch Report, 
p. 22), while a Party Social to the same end is 
mooted. Take time by the forelock, comrades, 
and remember the appearance of the “8.8.” 
must be assured. 

A debate between T. A. Jackson, representing 
the LL.P., and Comrade J. Fitzgerald, 8.P.G.B., 
has been held at Tooting. We expect to report 
more fully in our December issue. As we go to 
press a debate is being arranged between Com- 
rade F. E. Dawkins and “Clarion Vanner” Mr. 
Muir Watson, the consent of the Stoke Newing- 
ton I.L.P. being required. 

Following up the public debate in which the 
local champion of the LL.P. got so severely 
handled, our East Ham comrades have carried 
through a vigorous and successful week’s mission 
completely putting to rout the followers of the 
aforesaid champion. 

At Ilford a Mr. A. M. Stones, a Protestant lec- 
turer, quickly realising the growing influence of 
our Party even in that church and chapel ridden 
district, set himself to attack Socialism, denoun- 
cing it as Anarchism, Atheism, Free Love, etc., 
ete. Our men therefore held a few extra meet- 
ings to expose the fallacy of this teaching, and 
incidentally to take advantage of the advertise- 
ment given to Socialism by this Holy Squint. 
The meetings proved very successful, interest 
being added by the tactics of the Christians. At 
one meeting, after a scathing exposure of how 
religion is used to bolster up capitalism, our 
Comrade Dawkins, reading from Press reports of 
court proceedings, showed that while so-called 
“Free Love” did not necessarily apply to Social- 
ism, it applied to Mr. Stones himself, in spite of 
his Christianity. This proved the last straw. 
Our comrade’s arguments won the intelligent 
portion of the audience : the Christian section, 
seeing their idol shattered, indulged in a display 
of hooliganism that rendered continuance of the 
meeting impossible. A bodyguard thirty or 
forty strong of the aforesaid intelligent section 
of the audience that accompanied our comrades 
to their Club alone prevented Dawkins from 
being literally torn to pieces by these erstwhile 
lambs of God. Baulked for the moment they 
were not satisfied, and later when Dawkins was 
walking home he was pounced upon by three of 
them, one of whom dealt him a very severe blow 
on the head with a cudgel, all three then running 
off. (In this connection a reward of £5 is offered 
—for particulars apply 27, York Road, Ilford). 
Fortunately they did not kill our comrade (who 
was on the platform next evening as enthusiastic 
as ever), but they have helped us to effectually 
kill Mr. Stone’s propaganda, and have really 
done us a power of good. 0. 
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Whom the Gods would destroy 
The gods seem to have designs upon my life. 
Through the medium of humble instruments in 


the shape of “ Budget Leaguers” they have been | 
Than such | 


assailing me with much drivel. 
drivel there is nothing quite so calculated to 
make a man mad. 


it is written ‘Whom the {gods would destroy 
they first make mad.” Hence my suspicion of 
the intentioy of the gods to me-ward. 
Unfortunately for the gods, however, they are 
at least a baker’s dozen of years too late—which 
hardly seems to connote godly prescience. But 
that by the way. Quite that number of years 
ago I left off being maddened by the packet of 
dry bones labelled argument that the Liberal 
apologist, with much introductory loquacity, was 
for ever solemaly unwrapping and presenting to 


me and my class toallay our doubts of the divine | 


inspiration of the Liberal policy, and to ensure 
our continued support of the Liberal Party. 
The Budget League gentlemen are playing 
theold game. They have hardly a new trick in 
their bag. Their lack of originality is amazing. 
On any other stage they would be boo'd off in- 
continently. Only on the political stage are 
they still able to secure applause—which is even 
more amazing than the effrontery of their frowsy 
and thread-bare performance. 
The effrontery of Liberal pretension. 
When I discovered the emptiness of their 
precious show, I used to get mad. I thought it 
an unpardonable thing that a piteous appeal 
for bread should be answered with a stone— 
wrapped up ina baker’s bag. It seemed an 
intolerable thing that they who shot the workers 
down in protection of capitalist interests should 
come to us with protestations of friendship. It 
was an utterly unholy thing that they who asked 
for our support on the ground that they were 
“giving ” us certain ameliorative reforms were 


in point of fact only “giving” something out of | 
fear and then only giving tliat which they knew | 


quite well beforehand would not have the bene- 
ficial effect represented. [ was very young then, 
and these things angered me. If the gods 


wanted to demonstrate the truth of the aphor- | 


ism they should lave destroyed me then, for 
verily I was mad, or at any rate, jumping wild. 
They have lost their chance to-day. These 
things merely make me sleepy, and arousea cer- 
tain mild wonderment at the credulity of the 
people unfortunately of my own class, who are 
still prepared to swallow the gilded pill. 

I'm afraid I've mixed iny metaphors some- 
what. But the metaphors are rot nearly so 
mixed as the honest Budget Leaguer. ‘There is 
probably a large number of that sort about— 
honest, but oh, so stupid. There is certainly 
another number not so stupid. but very-—hard- 
working, let ussay. You will find the latter on 


the platform doing the prestigitateur business. | 


The former are generally in the audience, with 
their mouths open. 
Budget League Blarney. 

I came into conflict with one of the platform 
sort recently. He was old enough to know better, 


and probably did. He had the support of the | 
Jocal Liberal organisation, and presumably set | 
out theofficial Liberal case. And a gorgeous mess | 


he made of it. As his arguments are typical 
they may perhaps be followed (or chased) with 
advantage. He was for the Budget, the great, 
democratic Budget (cheers), and was concerned 
to explain and defend the Finance Bill. 

The extra expenditure which the Bill covered 
had been incurred, first by Social Reforms, 
secondly by Dreadnoughts. It may be noted in 
passing that although the cost of “Social Re- 
form” bears to the cost of Dreadnaughts some- 
thing of the relation of a drop to a bucket full, 
“Social Reform” is always mouthed first. The 
idea is palpable. It serves to obscure the com- 
parative immensity of the cost of Dreadnaughts. 
The same idea dominates the grocer who makes 
earnest and voluble enquiries about little 
Willie’s health to divert attention from the fact 
that the grocer’s hand is being weighed with the 
butter. ‘I'he Nonconformist conscience is domi- 
mated by the retired grocer person, and the 


Only the specially case- | 
hardened are proof against the madness. And | 
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Government is dominated by the Nonconformist 
conscience. QE.D. 
Dreadnaughts for the working ‘classes.’ 

However, my Budget Leaguer dealt with the 

Dreadnaught question later. I will deal with 
it here. Dreadnaughts were required for the 
protection of property. It was the Dukes of 
Portlands who owned most of the property, yet 
it was the Dukes of Portlands who were howling 
most about the burden of taxation. (The cheers 
here were heartrending. Like the jokes of 
Jack Point, that were “ always much admired,” 
it is always good business to pillory the House 
| of Lords that Liberal Governments have been 
| largely instrumental in building up.) 
But the workers had no property, went on the 
| B. L. (B. L., it must be clearly understood, 
stands for Budget Leaguer, not for what you 
may quite properly think it ought to stand for.) 
That left the conclusion that most of the Liberal 
Government’s expenditure (on Dreadnaughts) 
was of no interest to the working class. ‘This 
was dangerous. So the B. L. went on to explain 
that nevertheless the workers had much that 
needed protection, even more than property. 
There were his food, his work and his family. 
Dreadnaughts protected these things by keep- 
ing the trade routes open. ‘That let imports in 
and kept him at work. 

Unfortunately for the B. L. it doesn’t do any- 
thing of the kind. And even those in work are 
in large measure on the poverty line. Asked to 
explain he replied that remuneration depended 
upon supply and demand. The workers pro- 
duced all the wealth, but “with the economic 
factors at work to-day,” etc., etc. In short the 
workers didn’t get it, and the Dreadnaughts 
didn’t help them to get it. Dreadnaughts only 
helped the worker to go to work—supply and 
demand did the rest. 


The haunting horror of Invasion. 

With the eye of Faith the genile reader will 
now easily discern the connection between 
Dreadnaughts and working-class prosperity. 
Dreaduaughts help the worker to go to work 
producing the wealth he doesn’t get. Who 
gets it? The B. L.’s dukes and the capitalist 
class. The Dreadnaughts ensure that the pro- 
cess will goon so far as possible. ‘I'hey also 
ensure that when the worker kicks up a row 
about it and looks ugly, he will be kept in his 
place. If he is inland and can’t be intimidated 
with sea guns, there's the other arm of the 





force (kept iu existence to protect the worker's | 


| food, work aud family, of course), the military. 
But, pleads the B. L., suppose we had a weak 


navy and a strong enemy at our gates—why, | 


we should starve. Horror! what a prospect for 
those whom “supply aud demand” have reduced 
already to starvation. But the enemy would 
conquer us, and then—why then, my poor, dear 


B. L., we should perbaps get the sume workiug- | 


class conditions that obtain in our conquerors’ 

country, which are approximately the same as 
| ourown. We should at the worst swop masters, 
| and that’s all there is to it. So let the enemy 
come if he wants to. 


| The ‘‘hungry forties’ once more. 

The B. L. is nobly shocked. At any rate we 
are better off than we were. Why, in Bolton 
in the “hungry forties” nine people died of 
starvation ina day. Good old “hungry forties.” 
‘The perennial stand-by of the political bankrupt. 
Why did nine people die of starvation? Vast 
fortunes were being piled up in those “ hungry 
forties” —by whom? By Liberal manufacturers 
largely ; the same lot (snow-white and God- 
fearing progenitors of the Liberals of to-day) 
| who fought so splendidly for the Free ‘Trade 
that would give the starving people food and 
still keep wages low. ‘Tbe people would have 
to have food or the manufacturers would soon 
| be without the labour required for profit mak- 
| ing. It was a case of increased (relative) wages 
| and consequent ‘reduction of profits, or cheaper 
food. Free Trade meant cheaper food but a 
reduction in the profits of the land-owning class. 
| The latter fought the Free ‘l'raders desperately 
on the issue. But the Free Traders were strong- 
est and won. So Virtue triumphed and the 
| people got food (uf a kind) and the manufac- 
turera profits. 

Thats the reason people died of starvation in 
Bolton. y But we have advanced enormously 
since then, says the B. L. We have. ‘Ihe wealth 
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of the country has increased enormously — stu- 
pendously. The wealih of the working class 
tothe point where 21 people 
die of starvation ia London (1905). And just 
to show how much we are still improving, 46 
die of starvation in 1907. And in 1900 accord- 
ing to the B.L., a beneficient Liberal Government 
has concentrated its whole soul upon Social 
Reforms (and Dreadnaughts) designed to alle- 
viate a little of the distress amongst those who 
have produced all the wealth and can’t get it. 

Progress? I should just think it is progress. 
If it isn't progress what is it? 


The Liberal way of Salvation. 

However, let us have a sympathetic look at 
the ‘Social Reforms” of our friend the B. L. He 
had only just time to mention them in passing 
—with one exception. “here were quite a lot 
unemployment insurance, labour exchanges, 
national development schemes, provision against 
invalidity, sickness, widow and orphan wants, 
and old age pensions. In point of fact, except- 
ing old age pensions, most of these things are 
in the air, with a few thousand other projects of 
the Liberal Party. Assuming they came to earth, 
not one of them would touch more than a rav- 
elled thread of the fringe of the condition of 
the people. Unemployment insurance is at best 
a device to save some of the poor rate. Labour 
exchanges are transparent mockeries. National 
development schemes are ambiguities that, to 
the extent to which they provide useful work 
for some unemployed, displace employed else- 
where. Provision against invalidity and the rest 
are in the category of unemployment insurance. 
Frauds, every one—and the Liberal Party know 
it. They dare not deal with unemployment ; 
dare not deal with the insecurity of working- 
class existence; dare not interfere with the 
liberty of capitalism to do whut it likes with its 
own ; dare not touch the property basis upon 
which the whole social superstructure is erected 
and from which all the evil flows. Even if they 
dared they could not. The working class alone 
can do that —when understanding comes. And 
until the wealth producers themselves own their 
product by virtue of the ownership of the 
machinery of production, which they manipulate 
to-day, but do not possess, all the “good inten- 
tions” in the world will do no more than pave 
the floor of the red hell of misery and insecurity 
and want that the worker must tread every 
age-long day of life. 

Social Reform Fore-damned. 

The Liberal Party no more than any other 
crowd of capital's political hucksters, will deal 
with the ownership of the means of living. 
Challenge them individually and severally, Fix 
them to a yea or nay (they will shuflle and 
hedge and throw off clouds of words, but fix 
them) and the answer will be always and ever 
nay. Yet while the workers do not own the 
means of living no change can effect their gen- 
eral condition ; all changes are no more than 
good or bad hearted fooling. Social Reforms 
so-called are mere leather and prunella—when 


| they are not deliberately administered antidotes 


to Socialism. Socialism is the thing that is 
feared. Socialism must be kept at bay at all 
hazards. And the only known medium is Social 
Reform—the reform, that is, that will give the 
shadow of amelioration without the substance ; 
something that will palliate discontent; some- 
thing that will throw a barrier across the path 
down which relentless Revolution comes striding. 
Balfour, Asquith, Churchill, Smith from either 
side and from both sides comes the fiat “ Social 
Reform is the antidote to Socialism.” ‘That in 
itself should be all the evidence required against 
Social Reform. The fuglemen of Capitalism 
administer Social Reform in the interests of the 
Capitalism that connotes wage slavery. Social 
Reform is fore-damned. 


The Budget League’s Ewe Lamb. 
However, I'm forgetting the B. L. He had 
not time to talk of the others because in fact he 
hadn't the others to talk about. But he bad 
Old Age Peusions “the scheme for making 
the last years of the worker and the poor brighter 
and by which the brand of pauperism shall be 
swept away.” ‘The dear man, only the more 
dear because he saved me the trouble of doing 
what better writers in the Sociatisr Sranparp have 
done better than I can do --riddle its redicu- 
lously inflated importance. For my B. L. set 
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himself presently to defend the Liberal Party 
against the charge of extravagance and unbusi- 
ness-like method, urged by Tory job-hunters. 
And in doing it the B. L. cuts his own throat in 
a ghastly way. 

‘is old age pension scheme, quoth he, is not 
all expenditure—not by any means. Why, at 
the present time it costs 4s. 11d. per head per 
week for the keep of inmates of the union and 
5s. 1d. per head for administration, or twice as 
much as the maximum old age pension. Ex- 
travagance? Why, Mr. Lloyd George expected 
to save £1,600,000 per annum on the deal in 
this particular connection ! 

So there you have it. Instead of the people 
going into the workhouse to cost 10s., they will 
stay outside and cost only 5s.! Is that not a 
veritable triumph of statesmanship? Is it not 
also a desperate swindle—a typical Liberal 
fraud ? 

I can only add to that at the risk of spoiling 
it: let it restso. And presently we may return 
to our B. L., perhaps after many days, to see 
how much more truth he has managed to wind 
up from the depths of his well. Meanwhile I 
cast him as bread upon the waters. And I hope 
for my fellows of the working class there will 
be enough in the foregoing to cause them to at 
least rub their eyes and turn out the disused 
thinking cap. JAMES ALEXANDER. - 


ISLINGTON BRANCH 
REPORT. 


THE REV. A. J. WALDRON WRIGGLES 
OUT OF A DEBATE. 


OF all the districts of London, we suppose there 
are few more cursed with the presence of bogus 
political organisations than Islington. That 
being so the task of our comrades has been a 
hard one; but in spite of that fact we are mak- 
ing good progress, and in the near future our 
membership should be considerably augmented. 

During the season which is now drawing 
rapidly to a close, very few Sundays have seen 
us absent from our station in Finsbury Park, 
where principally through the valiant efforts of 
our comrades Anderson and Fitzgerald good 
meetings have been held, sales of the Soctauist 
Sranparp and other literature being phenomenal. 

Early in the year we had a debate with Mr. 
J. 8. H. Taylor of the Anti-Socialist Union. 
Anderson held the fort, and, needless to say, 
did not have much difficulty in demolishing the 
arguments of his opponent, who, much to the 
amusement of the audience, occupied a deal of 
his time in enquiring of the chairman if his time 
‘was nearly up. 

Owing, we suppose, to the lamentable display 
given by Mr. Taylor, another member of the 
Anti-Socialist Union—Mr. A. F. Collins—ex- 
pressed his desire to “wipe the floor” with 
Anderson. We assented, and after some nego- 
ciations, a date and subject were agreed upon. 
Much to our surprise, however, we received at 
the last moment a card from our opponent, say- 
ing that in consequence of some misunder- 
standing with his “chief,” he was forced to 
break his appointment as he had to speak at 
Parliament Hill. He was determined, however, 
that the debate should come off, “even if I have 
to resign” (yes, I don’t think). Needless to say 
we have heard nothing since—a nice way of 
wangling out of an awkward situation. 

We have been in correspondence with that 
astute defender of the Gospel, the Rev. A. J. 
Waldron, Vicar of Brixton. On the 7th March 
last the “reverend” gentleman was lecturing at 
Stanley Hall, Tufnell Park, N., and in the course 
of his remarks he had the temerity toassertthat 
“the condition of the people would be infinitely 
worse under Socialism, and only by conforming 
to the teaching of the Nazarene will any im- 
provement of their social condition be attained ;” 
and further that he was prepared to maintain 
that position in public debate. The effect of 
such a statement upon the Socialist is, of course, 
electrical. One of our members who was pre- 
sent accepted the challenge on behalf of the 
Party. Since then we have been vainly trying 
to bring the beggar up to the scratch. His first 








letter, dated 27th March, stated that if we could 
give him choice of dates after Easter he would 
be glad to debate. We replied that we would 
meet him anywhere at any time. We waited 
about two months for a reply, then threatened 
him with the publication of the correspondence 
before, on June 25th, “his reverence” replied 
Tegretting the delay, and asking for the name 
of our representative. This we duly forwarded 
but have quite failed, in spite of repeated appli- 
cations, to obtain any further communication 
from Mr. Waldron. 

If this should meet the eye of this champion 
of God we may inform him that in spite of his 
M.A. degree, and any other assistance, earthly 
or unearthly, he may obtain, we are prepared at 
any time to put up against him a workman, who, 
taking his stand upon the impregnable rock of 
Socialist philosophy, will have no difficulty in 
riddling the case for Christianity, of whatever 
brand, as being of any use whatever to the 
working class. 

As will be seen in another column, we are 
running a series of Thursday propaganda meet- 
ings at the Co-operative Hall, 144, Seven Sisters 
Road, N., commencing Thureday, 4th November. 
They promise to be particularly instructive and 
we extend a hearty welcome to all workers in 
the neighbourhood to attend. 

A Social and Dance will be held on Saturday, 
6th November, at Grovedale Hall, Upper Hollo- 
way, N., in aid of the “Soctauist Stanparp Guar- 
antee Fund.” We trust to comrades and friends 
to make it a success financially by purchasing 
tickets, and thereby assisting in our efforts to 
make the Sraxparp that powerful weapon which 
shall materially help us in striking at the ram- 
parts of capitalism. Epwm F. Joan, 

Branch Secretary. 


LORDS AND COMMONS. 


OR TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE. 


WE give below a letter which appeared in the 
“Morning Leader” for Sept. 24th. 


“THE COMMONS’ SUPREMACY.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MORNING LEADER.” 

Sir,—It may cause great surprise to your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Rees, if I suggest that the 
strenuous struggle between the “Commons” 
and the “Lords” is nothing but a sham encoun- 
ter. But it is obvious that there is an under- 
lying motive in concentrating the attention of 
the workers upon the landlords, whilst the class 
that own the machinery of production, i.e., work- 
shops, factories, mines, and railways, etc. (and 
who are by these means able to extract sufficient 
wealth from the proceeds of labour to pay the 
landlords and incidentally to recoup themse!ves) 
are left severely alone. Why is this ?—Yours, 
ete., Kari Marx. 
127, Laleham-rd., Catford, 23 Sept. 


+,* We print this letter with pleasure. Our 
correspondent is probably the only man in 
the country who, at the present time, be- 
lieves that the struggle between Lords and 
Commons is “nothing but a sham encoun- 
ter.” His letter is a most interesting ex- 
ample of suspicion run mad.—Ep. “M.L.” 


A member of the S.P.G.B. thereupon sent the 
following letter to the “Morning Leader.” This 
was printed in the issue for 29th Sep., though 
in a greatly mutilated form. 

We give his communication in full, and have 
enclosed in brackets those portions which the 
“Morning Leader” found it convenient to leave 
out. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MORNING LEADER.” 

Sir,—In your footnote to “ Karl Marx’s” letter 
in your issue of 24th inst., you say : ‘Our cor- 
respondent is probably the only man in the 
country who, at the present time, believes that 
the struggle between the Lords and Commons 
is nothing but a sham encounter.” 

I am of the same opinion as “ Karl Marx.” 
[That makes two of us!] Further, I can call to 
mind at least fifty men in South London alone 
—all known to me personally—who share our 





belief. [Suspicion run mad” would seem to be 
contagious !] 

It is obvious to a workman who thinks about 
the matter at all, that both the “great political 
Parties ” are merely traders in the spoils of office. 

hey are out in their own interests, and not in 
the interests of the working class. If it were 
otherwise how comes it that after 50 years of 
Liberal and Tory rule, with Factory Acts, Com- 
pensation Acts, etc., all passed for the benefit of 
the workers, the condition of those workers is, 
relatively to the vast increase of wealth, gradu- 
ally getting worse ? 

(Every year unemployment alone numbers its 
victims by hundreds of thousands. This ques- 
tion of unemployment no “statesman” of either 
party dare tackle seriously. If he were to do so 
down would come the whole house about his 
ears ; production would be at an end and he— 
horrible thong ht— would lose his job! In fact 
—to quote William Morris—“The business of 
@ statesman is to balance the greed and fears 
of the proprietary class against the [necessities 
of the working class. This is a sorry business, 
and leads to all kinds of trickery and evasion ; 
so that it is more than doubtful whether a 
statesman can be a moderately honest man.”] 

Yours faithfully, “ Kart Marx II.” 

Putney, 25th Sept. 


Our comrade’s reply to the “Morning Lead- 
er’s” criticism resulted in the following curious 
concoction being furnished by a reader from 
Eastbourne. 


THE COMMONS’ SUPREMACY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MORNING LEADER.” 


Your correspondent who says that, in spite of 
many ameliorative Acts of Parliament, “the con- 
dition of the workers is, relatively to the vast 
increase of wealth, gradually gettin, worse,” 
omits to furnish any data. I submit that in the 
last 50 years there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in every respect—rate of wages, hours of 
employment, conditions of work, and general 
average of comfort and prosperity, measured by 
any standard that one can adopt. 

It may or may not be true that, compared 
with certain sections of the community, the 
workers have not made the same relative increase 
in wealta ; but is it not preferable to be absolutely 
better off rather than relatively worse off ? Per- 
centages can be made to prove anything, as 
Tariff “Reform” arithmetic has often shown. 

Yours, etc., Georce E. Quinx. 
Eastbourne, 30 Sept. 


Those nasty fellows, the members of that per- 
fectly impossible gang, the S.P.G.B., are famed 
for having the last word, so our comrade weighed 
in with the letter we print below. 


“THE COMMONS’ SUPREMACY.” 


TO THR EDITOR OF THE “‘ MORNING LEADER.” 


Sir,—If Mr. Geo. E. Quirk will read “Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman’s Speech at the 
Albert Hall in 1906 ;” “ Life and Labour of the 
People,” Vol. II., by Chas. Booth ; Mr. Chiozza 
Money’s “ Riches and Poverty,” pp. 28 and 42; 
Rowntree’s ‘‘ Poverty ;” R. Sherard’s “ White 
Slaves of England,” he will find therein plenty 
of data in support of my contention that “the 
condition of the workers is, relatively to the 
vast increase of wealth, gradually getting 
worse.” As regards his “ improvements” 

(1) Rateof wages. I make hima present of 
that—but what about the purchasing power of 
those wages? Rent, for example ? 

(2) Hours of employment. Has your corres- 
pondent ever heard of “speeding up,” with its 
attendant evils? And for how long a period 
does Saas last? (This also applies to 
No. 1. 

(3) - If the fact that “in London alone 30 per 
cent. of the workers are living on or below the 
poverty line, with earnings not exceeding £1 1s. 
a week per family” (‘Life ard Labour of the 


People,” Booth, Vol. II., pp 20-21), points to” 


an improvement in “general average of comfort 
and prosperity, measured hy any standard that 
one can adopt,” then it is quite clear that your 
correspondent is more easily satisfied than 
Yours faithfully, “ Karu Mary II.” 
Putney, Oct. 2. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tue presence of Mr. A. Henderson, M.P., at a 
P.S.A. conference leads one to imagine him a 
Christian, but when we read that only when 
Christians “learned to vote as they preyed” 
—beg pardon—“ prayed” could they convince 
the world that Christianity was the only answer 
to the problems pressing for solution—— 

If Christianity is true, then there’s no need 
of the vote for Labour or Socialism. Are we not 
told to “ask and it shall be given,” etc.? But 
Mr. Henderson does not want to rely too much 
on prayer. £200 a year only comes through 
people voting certain persops into Parliament. 


* * * 


The eighth conference of the Municipal Tram- | 


ways Association was held in London on Sept. 
22nd. A certain Councillor A. W. Chapman of 
Manchester, read a paper setting forth the ad- 
vantages of medical examination of tramway 
employees. The system was to affect the em- 
ployers, the employees, and the ratepayers, 
beneficially. Let us see the advantages to the 
municipal employees under this system of medi- 
cal examination, as they are the only class whose 
interests concern us. 

(1) The medical examination itself is only a 
means of procuring a physically better wage- 
slave, to endure the “ speeding up” due to the 
electrification of the urban tramway systems 
today. The position of the worker unable to 
pass the medical test was not (according to my 
report) dealt with. 

The speaker gave the chief reason when he 
“cited a number of cases that had arisen under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act which would 
have been avoided had a proper system of medi- 
cal examination been in existence earlier,” 
because, explained another speaker hailing from 
Manchester, “If an accident happened to an 
employee they had to pay half his wages whilst 
he was off work.” 

* OK OK 


It will be recognised by even the tyro in 
Socialist thought that profit-making is an anti- 
Socialist process, therefore it should be clear 
that the ratepayers interests and those of the 
employers (i.e., the exploiting interests of the 
stockholders) are not the interests of the tram- 
way employees, for Councillor Chapman stated 
that “The ratepayers expected the undertakings 
to be run on business lines and make a profit in 


relief of the rates,” which latter we have often 


shown the workers do not pay. 
* Ok O* 
The Archbishop of Westminster speaking 
before the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
Manchester, on Sept. 19th, deplored “ the terrible 


el between class and class which unha 
a | French Polishers will agree to their Secretary 


pily existed in this country.” 

“Here in England we were face to face with 
terrible social difficulties,” Dr. Bourne declared, 
and in order that the people should not be car- 
ried away by their sympathies into the adoption 
of Socialist principles, he advised the teaching 
of the Catholic Church as “a real bulwark 
against those theories which are undoubtedly 
gaining ground in this country.” 

x OK OK 


Dr. Bourne appears to recognise the signifi- 
cance of the class cleavage in this country—a 
distinction the L.L.P. does not share. 

* Ok O* 


The appeal to the working men and women 
to remain in or join the Catholic (or any other) 
Church on account of charitable doles accruing 
from membership of such church will lose its 
force to a greater degree as economic evolution 
proceeds. It seems to me that the accumulation 
of capital into fewer hands will eliminate even 
those people whose business is “charity.” Find- 
ing the source from whence they formerly re- 
ceived assistance (?) dried up, people will look 
more to themselves to achieve a change in their 
economic conditions. It may be, however, that 
our Archbishop's appeal is really to the exploi- 
ters to not throw his particular brand of religion 
overboard because it may yet prove useful. 

x OK OK 


“No social conditions, no legislation, could 
ever affect the Commandments of God.” — Arch- 


| into effect. 





| QUESTIONS INVITED. 





bishop Bourne at Salford Cathedral, 19.9.09. 
* * * | 

Social conditions to-day compel men, be they | 
capitalists or workers, to sink much of their | 
better qualities or sink themselves. In the ex- 
isting struggle for life some Biblical injunctions 
are daily, aye, hourly, broken. ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,” “thou shalt not steal,” are only two. 
The Right Rev. Doctor probably never heard of 
a wage slave being done to death by the condi- 
tions of production now prevalent, and he is, one | 
must suppose, quite ignorant of the fact that 
the working class are robbed of their labour’s 
product every day. 

“Six days shalt thou labourand do all that 
thou hast to do” is another reputed Command- 


| ment of God that, owing to social conditions, is 


seldom fulfilled. If it means that every man 
shall work six days each week then it seems very 
few fulfil it. Don’t people go about demanding 
the “right to work? If it means all a man’s 
work shall be done within six days, then I wish 
God would exercise his omnipotence and put it 
There are not many working men 
who would not be absolved, and very many par- 
sons would have their six days to complete. 
xk oe OK 

A Mr. A. H. Watson, S.D.P., in debating the 
possibility of Socialism with a representative of 
the Young England Patriotic Association, is 
reported as saying “Social Reform was merely 
palliation, it was fiddling with the disease. So- 
cialism weuld stamp the disease out altogether.” 

Daily Chronicle, Sept 25. 
* * * 

Whilst Mr. Watson himself may not advocate 
reforms, the organisation of which he is a mem- 
ber does. (Incidentally, if neither he nor his 
organisation support reforms there is no reason 
to refuse questions from S.P.G.B. members.) 

Proof, however, that the S.D.P. does play the 
part of “ fiddling with the disease,” is shown by 
the following extract from that Party's pro- 

mme. 

“4. That in order to ensure greater material 
and moral facilities for the working class to 
organise itself and carry on the class war, the 
following reforms must immediately be carried 
through.” 

Then follows the ‘Transitional Programme,” 
formerly headed “‘Immediate Reforms.” Not 
many of the original number have been removed, 
but these are re-stated in the new Rules (1909). 
And has not Mr. E. C. Fairchild written a pam- 
phlet defending the reforms advocated by the 
8.D.P.—in which he shows their futility ? 

* Ok OK 
Councillor A. A. Purcell is to come before the 


West Salford electors as an avowed Socialist for | 
| Parliamentary honours. 


He is not prepared to 
sign the Labour Party programme. 
I wonder if the Amalgamated Society of 


contesting a seat at which a nominee of the 
Labour Party is also to seek election? And how 
does Couycillor Purcell stand as a delegate to 


(which is affiliated to the Labour Party)? 
Further, why does the Amalgamated Society 
of French Polishers pay £7 103. to the Parlia- 


| mentary Fund and 15s. affiliation fee to the 


Labour Party if their delegates to the appoint- 


| ing body don’t agree with the national policy ? 


I don’t ask in order to “queer the pitch,” 
but because, like Rosa Dartle, I want to know. 
JAYBEE. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. C. Gore (South Tottenham).—We endorse the 
answer of our speaker. 
H. Harrison, Salford—Will reply next issue 


BURNLEY BRANCH, 
Ss. P. G. B. 


. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS. | 
HELD IN THE 
MARKET PLACE EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING AT 7.30. 
LITERATURE 


ON SALE. 
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| that union men are not wanted. 





TRUST V. LABOUR. 


Hat 


AY official report just issued as to the advance 
of the use of machinery in mines is giving 
labour organisers much food for thought. It 
shows that last year over 123,000,000 
bituminous coal, which is 

per cent. of the total output [Americ: 

mined by machinery. Within five years the 
number of machines in use has doubled, and asa 


| result the number of work days of American 


miners in the bituminous fields are steadily 
decreasing. 

Investigations also show that Mr. J. P. Pier- 
pont Morgan is making good his threat to 
demolish every form of labour union in the 
United States Steel Corporation. Not only are 
the iron, steel, and tinplate workers being forced 
to accept open shop terms, but the seamen on 
the lakes and miscellaneous trades connected 
with the Trust are being given to understand 
Union officials 
declare that the Trust is offering big wages and 
long contracts to the most skilled workmen to 
desert their unions, in order to get a better grip 
on the men’s organization, but very few of the 
offers have been accepted. 

The Labour organisers declare that these tac- 
tics so far are not succeeding with the men, and 
before long the iron, steel, and tinplate workers 
will form a close federation to fight the Trust on 
more effective lines. The situation in some of 
the iron and steel districts thus threatens to take 
a more serious turn. It is declared by the Union 
men that the Trust has formulated a scale pro- 
viding for a reduction in wages ranging from 
2 per cent. to 18 per cent. 

The Trust has one great advantage, in that 
there are sufficient tinplate plants in the country 
to supply all demands with six months’ opera- 
tion. The non-union mills, therefore, hold the 
key to the situation, for they are able to partially 
meet the market's demands, and there is no 
actual deadlock in the trade. It is this which 
has led the men to accept for the present the 
terms offered by the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
at M’Kees Rocks, although their demands as to 
an advance in wages have not been agreed to. 

Daily News, 20.9.09. 

And yet Mr. S. Gompers, President of the 
A. F. of L., says there is no unemployed pro- 
b!em in America. 

 _ 


THE WASTE OF LIFE. 
eat 

That twelve thousand written years should 
have elapsed, and the human race—able to 
reason and to think, and easily capable of 
combination in immense armies for its own 
destruction—shguld still live from hand to 
mouth, like cattle and sheep, like the animals 
of the field and\the birds of the woods ; that 
there should not even be roofs to cover the child- 
ren born, unless those children labour and ex- 


1 their time tc y for them; tha 
the Manchester and Salford Trades Council | P°"° rae quar ocho eon snemis (ebat “there 


should not be clothes, unless, again, time and 
labour are expended to procure them ; that there 
should not be even food for the human race, 
except they labour as their fathers did twelve 
thousand years ago; that even water should 
scarce be accessible to them, unless paid for by 
labour! In twelve thousand written years the 
world has not yet built itself a House, nor filled 
a granary, nor organised itself for‘its own com- 
fort. It is so marvellous I cannot express the 
wonder with which it fills me. And more won 
derful still if that could be, there are people so 
infatuated, or, rather, so limited of view, that 
they glory in this state of things, declaring that 
work is the main object of man’s existence— 
work for subsistence—and glorying in their 
wasted time.”’-—Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 


y, according to the “ Daily News,” a 
firm in Wormwood Street advertised for two 
warehousemen. On the following morning the 
street was blockaded by a crowd of 3,000 men, 
all applying for the vacant jobs ! The manager 


| of the concern in question, fearing a riot, sent 


for the police, who arrived in force and succeeded 
in persuading the unemployed to go away ! The 
latter at once announced their intention of visit- 


| ing the oflices of the journal in which the ad- 


vertisement had appeared. When they reached 
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S$.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 


(LONDON DISTRICT.) 


7th. 

F. Jo 

H. Newman 
H. Cooper 
H,. Newman 
A. Jacobs 
A. Anderson 
H. Martin 
F. Dawkins 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince's Head 


Earlsfield, Magdalene Road 
Clapham ‘Common 

Forest Gate, Sebert Rd. 
Finsbury Park 

Kennington Triangle 

Manor Park, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Peckham Triangle 

Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Car. 
A. Anderson 


J. Fitzgerald 
H. Martin 
R. Fox 

T. W. Allen 


Walthamstow, Hoe-st. Stn. 
Wandsworth, Buckhold Road 
WoodGrn., Jolly Butchers Hill 


” ” 


7.30 


28th. 

J. Halls 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Barker 
i; Fitzgerald 

. King 
A. Anderson 
F. Joy 
F. Dawkins 
H. Newman 
H. Joy 
H. Cooper 
F.C. Watts 
R. Kent 
T. W. Allen 
A. Anderson 
J. Kemble 
A. Pearson 
H. Martin 


21st. 
H. Martin 
F.C. Watts 
J. Kemble 
H. Newman 
J. Kennett 
J. Fitzgerald 
A. Anderson 
T. W. Allen 
J. Halls 
H. Martin 
P.G. Barker 
A. Barker 
A.W. Pearscn 
A. Anderson 
A. Jacobs 
P. G. Barker 
R. Kent 
J. Fitzgerald 


14th. 
A. Barker 
J. Fitzgerald 
F. Joy 
H. Joy 
H. King 
F. Dawkins 
H. Newman 
J. Kennett 
T. W. Allen 
H. Newman 
H. Cooper 
J. H. Halls 
J. Fitzgerald 
H. Martin 
T. W. Allen 
A. Barker 
~F. W. Stearn 
R. Fox 


MONDAYS.— Earlsfield, Magdalene Rd., 8.30. Queen’s-square, Upton Park, 8. Peckham, Bassano-st., 8,30. 


TUESDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS. East Ham, The Cock, 8.30, _Walham Green, Church, 8. 


Peckham, Collyer’s-place, 


8.30. Paddington, Victoria-rd., High-rd, Kilburn, 8.30. Plaistow, Greengate, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAYS.— Battersea, Princes Head, 8.0. East Ham, The Cock, 8.30. Islington, Highbury, Cnr, 8.30, 
Tottenham, St. Ann’s Road, 8.30. Lewisham Mkt. 8.30. Earlsfield, Magdalene Road, 8. 
FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.30. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
‘TURDAYS.—Earlsfeld, Magdalene Road, 7 p.m. Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 


East Ham, Ruskin Avenue, 8. 








Fleet Street the crowd was again dispersed. 
Pretty long odds, Mr. Burns, 1,500 tol! We 

suppose the crowd had all lost their jobs through 

drink, or were too lazy to work, eh? Next please. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Recervep— 
“Western Clarion A Nasa B.C.) 
“Weekly People” (New York). 
“Evening Call,” (New York) 
“Gaelic American” (New York). 
“Western Wage-Earner,” (Vancouver, B.C.) 
“The Flame,” (Broken Hill). 
“Freedom,” (London). 
“Anglo Russian,” (London). 
“ Voice of Labour,” (Johannesburg). 
“The International” (London). 
“Civil Service Socialist” (London). 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE lid. 


“THE WORLD FOR THE 
WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 
—S., A., T., B.—complete with pianoforte | 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 
3}3d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


Socialist Party ; 
of Great Britain 
Fourth Edition, with preface. 





Explains the Party’s position towards the 
S.D.F., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
10, Sanptanp Street, Lonpox, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Secretary, 3, Mathew-st., 
Latchmere Estate, Battersea. Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 184, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 
BURNLEY.—G. H. Schofield, Sec., 77 Parliament-st., 
Burnley. Branch meets every Sunday at 11 
a.m. at 77, Parliament-street. 
CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 
EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
29, Thornsett-rd at 8.30. Rooms open every 
evening. 
EAST HAM.—E. E. Hagger, Sec., 49, Rosebery-av, 
Manor Park, E. Branch meets at above ad- 
dress alternate Thursdays at 8.30 p.m. 
EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 
FULHAM.—E. Fairbrother, Secretary, 1, Groton Rd., 


discussion. Public welcome. 
ISLINGTON.—Communications to Secry. 


rd. Holloway, N. 

MANCHESTER—J. Marsh, Sec., 97, Blantyr-st., 
Swinton, near Manchester. Branch meets 
alternate Fridays at 8 p.m., at Lockharts, 
Oxford-st. (opposite Palace Theatre). Public 
admitted. 

NOTTINGHAM.—F. Kneller, Sec., 27, Thurman-st., 
Hyson Green. 

PADDINGTON.—B. Carthurs, Sec., 33, Wallerton- 
rd., Maida Hill, W. Branch meets every 
Thursday, 8.45 p.m., at 381, Harrow Road 
(side door). 

PECKHAM.—J. Benford, Sec., 38, Kimberley Rd., 
Nunhead. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—All communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 
Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. , 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—D. w. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays, 8 p.m. at 2, Dalston 
Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING.—H. Wallis, Sec., 111, Sellingcourt Rd., 
Tooting. Branch meets Wednesdaysat 8.30, at 
Gorringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—]J. T. Bigby, Sec., 46, Brunswick- 
rd., S. Tottenham. Branch meets Mondays 
at 8 p.m., at Tottenham Central Club, 366 
High-rd. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—H. Crump, Sec., 623, Forest-rd., 
Walthamstow. Branch meets at above ad- 
dress every Thursday at 8.30. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, 'Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Commnnications to Secretary. Branch 
meets Mondays 7.30, at Boleyn Dining Rooms, 
459, Green Street, Upton Park. 

WOOD GREEN.—W. C. Mathews, Sec., 6, Gladstone 
Avenue, Wood Green, N. Branch meets 
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Ist & 8rd Wednesday at 8.30 at 2, Station-rd, 
Wood Green. 





Wandsworth, S.W. Branch meets every Mon. | 
at 8 at Lockhart’s, Walham Grn., followed by | 


Branch | 
meets every Wed. at 8 at 144, Seven Sisters- | 
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THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth b. *ad 
in the interest of the whole community - 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 


That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who posses but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not 


possess. . 
That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from. 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and. 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evoluticn the- 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will. 
involve the emancipation of aH mankind without. 
distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. . 

‘That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 5 

“)That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

+ Tae Sociauist Party or Great Barat, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the meubers of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives. 
them of the fruits of their labow, and that. 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. _ : 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To the Secretary, 
Branch,’S.P.G.B: 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the’ above- 
principles, and request enrolment as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


Signature 


Speciat Nore his form cannot 
tached from Dec 


comp! column 


-¢ accepted if. de- 
dabove. The 
ust be handed to branch’Sec. 
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LABOURISM VERSUS SOCIALISM. 


“LLP. or §.P.G.B.: which offers 

TL-P. the most practical policy for the 

or workers to follow ?” 
S.P.G.B, _ The above subject was debated 
before a large audience at Tooting 
Graveney Schools on October 13th last, T. A. 
Jackson representing the I.L.P. and J. Fitzgerald 
the S.P.G.B. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, a well known local Liberal. 

T. A. Jackson in opening the debate, said the 
policy the working class must adopt must be a 
reasonable and practical one ; and the actions 
of a party have to be considered in relation to 
the times and circumstances in which the party 
appears. 

One must consider the general tendency of the 
organisation, not theactions of individualsof that 
organisation. Socialism is a fixed principle of 
action, a method; and these methods will be 
determined by the condition of society. Society 
is an organism, and its institutions and general 
form are determined by the degree of economic 
development. What is the cause of the growth 
of society? It is the struggle of individuals for 
betterment that is the driving force behind the 
changes and growth in society. When society 
has Jeveloped up toacertain point under the 
system of private ownership of the means of life, 
the class divorced from the means of life see in 
the possessing class their common enemy. This 
gives rise to a class conflict in society, and it is 
from the conflict that the I.L.P. takes its name. 
It is merely a question of time for the struggle 
on the workers’ part to become a class-conscious 
one. Trade unions were formed to resist en- 
croachments, and we have acquired knowledge 
of a superior kind by persevering in this di- 
rection. 

Ina social struggle it is not what an individual 
thinks he is that matters, but what he does. 
The I.L.P. has systematically set itself to support 
& definite policy for the emancipation of the 
working class. But we have to take things as 
we find them, such as the degree of economic 
development, just how much the people are pre- 
pared to accept, etc. The movement is of neces- 
sity slow. The principle difficulties in the way 
are the ignorance and apathy of the working 
class. The I.L.P. encourages the hesitating and 
tentative actions of the workers. We have no 
scheme : we can only encourage and help the 
workers to struggle against the master class. 
You answer the man in the street with broad 
generalities, such as “unemployment cannot be 
abolished under capitalism.” We agree. But 
we propose to force the capitalist 
class to reveal themselves as a 
class ruling in their own inter- 
ests. Lither they must adopt the 
measures we put forward, or 
they will commit suicide by rejecting them and 


Unmasking 
the 
Capitalists. 








A DEBATE. 
— 202 


thereby admitting that they are incapable of 
controlling society. 

We encourage the spirit of revolt whenever it 
arises, as in the struggle the workers will acquire 
the knowledge and experience necessary to carry 
on a Socialist state. 

Frrzceratp in his first speech said, a policy is 
a line of action to obtain a given object. Ob- 
viously, then, the policy is subservient to and 
must be guided by the object aimed at, other- 
wise one might take up the absurd position of 
having a policy or line of action in contradiction 
with one’s object. 

The S.P.G.B. laid down as its object the own- 
ership of the means of living and their demo- 
cratic control by the community. To-day the 
workers operate ell the means of life, and thus 
produce all the wealth existing in society ; but 
they do not control either the machinery of pro- 
duction or the products. This ownership and 
control isin the hands of the capitalist or master 
class, who look upon the working class as the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. Obviously the 
goose must be kept in the requisite condition for 
the production of the eggs, but that is the whole 
share of the worker in the wealth produced, no 
matter how large the product may be. 

Between these two sections in society there is 
of necessity an antagonism of interests, however 
vigorous the attempts to dieguise it. To deny 
this class conflict is to deny the 
facts of capitalism. But while 
the master class were conscious 
of their position and on which 
side their interests lie, the 
workers in the main are ignorant of their posi- 
tion and the way out. 

The master class are able to dominate to-day 
because, being in possession of political power, 
they control the revenues necessary for the 
maintenance of the armed forces, judicial ma- 
chinery, etc., which are the ultimate factors in 
controlling the working class. The ruling class, 
however, have to rely upon the workers to vote 
them into power, as out of the seven-and-a-balf 
million voters on the register, over five millions 
belong to the working class. Any and every 
advice given to the working class to use their 
votes in support of any other than a Socialist 
candidate was, necessarily advising them to place 
the essential power for domination in the hands 
of their enemies the master class. When the 
workers gained the knowledge of their slave 
position they would realise that the only policy 
they could follow to achieve their freedom was 
that laid down by the S.P.G.B., namely, to 
organise politically in opposition to all other 
parties in the political field for the purpose of 
gaining the control of the political powers and 
using them to establish Socialism. 

He challenged his opponent to show any 
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Criticism law or mistake in either the 
Defied, PTemises or the deductions drawn 
* from them. 

What was the position of the I.L.P.? Jackson 
had said that it was based on the class struggle. 
Listen, however, to what Keir Hardie said in the 
“Labour Leader ” of 2nd September, 1904. 

For my part I have always maintained that to 
claim for the Socialist movement that it is a ‘‘class” 
war dependent for its success upon the “class” con- 
sciousness of one section of the community is doing 
Socialism an injustice and indefinitely postponing its 
triumph. 

True ! in the same column he also said : 

Now it is not to be disputed that there is a conflict 
of interests between those who own property and those 
who work for wages. The tenant and his landlord 
and the worker and his employer have interests which 
lead to inevitable conflict and antagonism. 

But this is only one example of the deli berately 
contradictory and misleading statements of that 
agent of the Liberal Party. Inthesame journal for 
Sep. 9'04 he says “the class war dogma . . docs 
not touch one human sentiment or feeling . .« 
I protest against the insistence upon the class 
war dogma. There is no ‘ruling and oppreased 
class’ in the Marxian sense of the terms in 
England now. . . Socialism will come for the 
most part as a thief in the night, without 
observation.” Let Jackson square these state- 
ments with his own remarks—if he can. 0+ 

Fitzgerald then read several extracts from an 
article in the Soctatist Staxparp for July 1906, 
wherein it was stated that those who denied the 
class struggle must adopt the attitude of reform 
and compromise, and that that worker is class 
conscious who has seen the duty of enlisting 
under the banner of Revolution— in the political 
party of the workers—the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain. That the middle-class man 
“converted” to Socialism is generally a grave 
danger to the movement, and that the first 
thing to do is to make the workers class-con- 
scious. That article was signed by T. A. 
Jackson. Would he point out wherein it was 
less correct to-day than when it was written ? 
The L.L.P. was led by a clique who advised the 
workers to knock their heads against a wall, 
with the result of fsore heads following, and 
then scolded them for the apathy such results 
naturally brought. 

Jackson in his second speech said: The 
LL.P. have embodied Socialism in their declar- 
ation of principles. Would you alter people’s 
ideas by preaching at them or by taking them 
along the road of practical experience? For 
his part he refused to believe in a dogmatic set 
of individuals who claim to 
know everything. As Lieb- 

Congratulates necht had said, it was av aste 

Himselt. of time to frame programmes 

as the most exact and scientifie 
statement to-day would be obsolete tomorrow. 


Jackson 
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The policy of the I.L.P. is more in accordance 
with Marx’s position than is the policy of the 
S.P.G.B. When the International was founded 
they did not set themselves up as a sect apart. 
The working class will only gradually develope 
and: therefore to make them class-conscious we 
must encourage every action on their part. Our 
policy was to get the workers moving as a mass, 
irrespective of the object aimed at. The mem- 
bers of the I.L.P. were allawed a wide diversity 
of opinion, and the fullest possible freedom was 
given to the branches. He did not agree with 
everything said by Keir Hardie, neither did the 
rest of the members. [How then could they be 
led? The article in the “Standard” he still 
adhered toif I.L.P. was substituted for S.P.G.B. 
He had almost forgotten he possessed the ability 
to pen such a brilliant article, and he could only 
say he was proud of it. Jackson then quoted 
from the ‘Communist Manifesto” : ‘The com- 
munists do not forma separate party opposed 
to other working-class parties. They have no 
interests separate and apart from the proletariat 
asa whole. ‘They do not set up any sectarian 
principles of their own by which to shape and 
mould the proletarian movement. . . . . 
Finally they labour everywhere for the union and 
agreement of the democratic parties of all coun- 
tries.” That, he claimed, was the position of 
the LL.P. Of courae he knew of Engel’s pre- 
face, and to save Fitzgerald's time he would 
quote it then. ‘The practical application of 
the principles will depend, as the Manifesto it- 
self states, everywhere and at all times, on the 
historical conditions for the time being existing, 
and for that reason no special stress is laid on 
the revolutionary measures proposed at the end 
of section Il.” He cleitoed the LLP. were 
applying those principles to-day in a practical 
eames They used the organised forces of the 
workers to wring concessions from the capitalist 
class, and when the ruling class refused to deal 
with any problem, the I.L.P. not only put for- 
ward proposals, but had also detailed practical 
propositions for the working class to take up 
when they had conquered political power. The 
8.P.G.B. thought they had only to get control 
of political power and the social problems 
would automatically solve themselves. 


Fitzceratp in his second speech said: To 
continue from the point where the call of “time” 
interrupted him, we are told the LL.P. is an 
“independent” party. When and where was it 
independent? From the first elections it had 
contested in 1895 down to that of Mid-Derby, 
where Keir Hardie wore the Liberal favour, the 
LLP. or the clique who run it, had always had 
its bargains with the capitalist party. That was 
why certain bye-elections were not contested, 
and also why in other bye-elections the official 
section publicly opposed the local member's 
choice. ‘I'o-day they no longer existed as a 
Party, for they had sunk their policy entirely 
into that of the Labour Party, which they them- 
selves had stated again and again was a non- 
Socialist organisation. ‘The I.L.P. opposed the 
introduction of Socialism into the Labour Party, 
and yet claimed that this non-Socialist body 
should have representation upon the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau. To obtain a reputation 
abroad the I.L.P. were willing to accept the 
prosecution of the class war as the basis of their 
political activity, as a condition of entry to the 
International Socialist Congresses. When at 
home again, they denied the existence of the 
class war. ‘Their policy is to get certain men 
into Parliament, and their only independence 
was that of selling themselves to the highest 
bidder—Liberal or Suffragette. 

Their Object—“‘ the Socialist State where land 
and capital would be held by the community ” 
was a contradiction in terms. Capital was wealth 
used to obtain a profit —that was exploitation. 
Under Socialism exploitation, and, of course, 
profit, would be abolished. Necessarily then 
capital could not exist. According to their 
statement the I.L.P. wished robbery to continue 
uader Socialism. Keir Hardie had questioned 
“whether there is another political party in the 

world where democracy is 80 much a reality as 
it. is within the ranks of the I.L.P.” Democracy 
means the control by the rank and file. In the 
I.L.P. constitution it was deliberately arranged 
that the rank and file should not control, as no- 
where in it was there any provision for a vote 
of the members on any question. Again, the 








constitution stated that “the Annual Conference 
is the ultimate authority in the Party,” but the 
final word in the selection of candidates and the 
choosing of constituencies was left to the N.A.C. 
To talk of democracy in the face of these facts 
was sheer piffle. If the I.L.P. agrees with the 
Communist Manifesto, and “ do not form a sep- 
arate party,” why had they allowed the official 
clique to prevent the fusion of the I L.P. and 
S.D.P.? If Liebnecht’s statement was to be 
taken, then the I.L.P. was to be doubly con- 
demned, for they not only had along programme 
of items for the capitalist class to deal with, but 
had proposals for the early days of Socialism! 
If the first set would be obsolete the second 
would be fossilised before materialisation. 

To say the S.P.G.B. was dogmatic was delib- 
erately aside of the truth. As Jackson well 
knew, we were the only party in the political 
field who were prepared to discuss any point of 
our position, from the statement of object to the 
last utterance of a.speaker upon the platform. 
It was significant also that the I.L.P. had to wait 
until they obtained a renegade from our own 
ranks before they could attempt to defend their 
position in debate. 

Jackson in his last speech said: The differ- 
ences were largely a war of words, and that only 
a difference of policy separated them. 

The policy of the LL.P. was 1.0t deduced from 
some of Keir Hardie’s sayings, but from their 
experience in the conflict. Their Object had 
been objected to because of the inaccurafe state- 
ment re “capital” being owned by the com- 
munity. He would remind his opponent that 
Karl Marx, in “Value, Price and Profit,” had 
used what Marx himself called the “slang” term 
“value of labour” for “value-of labour-power.” 
TheI.L.P. used the term “capital” in the popular, 
generally understood meaning of instruments 
of production. If it were permissable for Marx 
to use “slang” terms, surely the LL.P. could 
follow his example. When referring to the 
action of the I.L.P. in claiming representation 
on the International Socialist Bureau for the 
Labour Party, Fitzgerald forgot to mention that 
the Bureau had accepted the position of the 
Labour Party as being the practical application 
of the class war, and a, to seat them. 

Fitzgerald had stated that the I.L.P. had 
refused to fuse with the §.D.P. nationally, but 
here in the local elections they had joined to- 
gether, not only L.L.P. and S.D.P., but also the 
local Trades Council. Every working-class 
effort on the political field should be supported. 
We should bring forward practical proposals 
for dealing with certain problems such as the 
Unemployed Bill, to show the workers how the 
matter could be dealt with. We should show 
we were capable of facing the difficulties of the 
present while the working class was developing. 
Until the working class have grown to a recog- 
nition of their position this was the soundest 
and most practical policy to follow. 


Fitzcerap in closing the debate, denied that 
this was a war of words, and claimed that it was 
one of principle. While it was true that he had 
taken the sayings of Hardie, McDonald, etc., in 
illustration of his case, the I.L.P. acquiesced in 
and accepted these actions and statements and 
stood bound by them. Not one of these things 
had ever been repudiated by the I.L.P., and 
they therefore stood as expressions of their 
policy. The reference to Marx’s use of “slang” 
in “Value, Price and Profit” was quite beside 
the point. Marx had taken care to give correct 
definitions and terms first, and stated that he 
was only using the popular substitute fer con- 
venience sake. ‘The |.L.P. gave a false state- 
ment without any explanation—nay they even 
defended the false as truth. To talk of the 
Labour Party’s policy being ‘the practical 
application of the class war” was deliberately 
inaccurate. Take one instance alone. When 
the strikers were shot down in Belfast under the 

Liberal Government, not a single “ Labour” 
member denounced the official Government re- 
sponsible for this murder. The I.L.P. members 
of Parliament were silent aleo—why? Because 
like the other members of the Labour Party they 
owed their seats to the Liberal Party and there- 
fore, as often before, acted the part of traitors on 
the very occasion when a defender of the work- 
ing class would have spoken out. It was rather 
amusing to hear of the local unity as a reply to 





the statement of the national disunity that ex- 


isted, but even here his opponent fell short of - 
the truth. One of the candidates they were 
opposing (Anderson) staved in his election ad- 
dress that he was in favour of the Right to Work, 
while the “Labour” candidates said nothing 
about it. He was also in favour of penny fares 
for any journey any time on the trams, while 
the “ Labour” candidates ovly wanted cheaper 
fares up to 9 o’c. a.m. Why did they not join 
with this “advanced democrat " ? 

In conclusion he claimed that the position of 
the 8.P.G.P.:had not been touched in any point. 
Jackson had failed to show any error in the 
Declaration of Principles of the S.P.G.B., nor 
had he shown any flaw in the logical deduction 
from these principles, which formed our policy. 
We therefore still stood clear and correct as we 
had done from our inception. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, to which he 
suitably replied, closed the meeting. F.F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 

Reply to H. Harrison.—To query 1. If a 
worker (S.P. man included) finds his trade union 
effective at all, as a means of aggression upon or 
resistance against the employers, he does well to 
stay inside, but if not, then he does well tc leave. 
The 8.P.G.B. requires adhesion to its rules and 
principles, and hitherto has confined its utter- 
ances, with regard to trade unions, to a discus- 
sion of their principles and tactics, leaving its 
members to use their own discretion as to 
whether or not they should be members of trade 
unions. 

No.2. There is no such analogy between the 
trade unions and the pseudo-Socialist political 
organisations as you assume when you suggest 
that the members of this Party should (consist- 
ently with their trade union attitude) have 
remained within those political bodies. In the 
first place, the political membership is voluntary, 
while, on the other hand, membership of the 
economic organisation is, owing to trade con- 
siderations, generally compulsory. Pending the 
establishment of the Socialist, economic organi- 
sation (depending upon the decay, as a force, of 
the old trade unions and upon the increase of 
Socialist) members of our Party are entitled to 
remain in the existing trade unions, guided, 
always, by our Declaration of Principles. 

No. 3. Again we expect a man to act as cir- 
cumstances dictate. The conditions of member- 
ship of the S.P.G.B. are adhesion to our Declar- 
tion of Principles and rules. 

No, 4. We agree that the “coffin club” side 
of trade unionism impairs its efficiency as a 
weapon in the class struggle. While Socialists 
are few we cannot expect much improvement in 
trade unions : the crying need is more Socialists. 
In the meantime the trade unions, with all their 
faults, must, perforce, suffice. 

You suggest that trade unionism is a pallia- 
tive and ask if not why not. 

Palliatives are measures for which it is claimed 
that they will mitigate, soften, aye even prevent 
(or should we say cloak, like the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act?) the evil effects of the capitalist 
system, and which will, by their accumulation, 
change capitalism into Socialism—measures 
like the “legal enactment of an Eight Hour 
Day,” for example, and the innumerable other 
nostrums advocated by the 8.D.P., LL.P., ete. 

The various appendages of trade unionism 
should not prevent us from recognising that it, 
on the other hand, is in essence, the combination 
of workers for the sale of their labour-power 
by collective bargaining ; a mechanism that 
the workers have evolved, and that through 
bitter experience, to aid them in the struggle 
against the economic degradation caused by the 
unrestricted play of competition ; a machinery 
that has in the past acted—and does still act in 
in a declining degree—as a check upon, although 
not preventing, that degradation. 

The continued exercise of such collective eco- 
nomic resistance (!o-day requiring membership 
of existing trade unions) is clearly not the same 
thing a8 advocating “'palliatives” as above 
defined and generally understood. 

Can you tell us where Marx made the alleged 
statement re “the idea of God,” etc.? We 
should like to know. 

Members of our Party can only vote for the 
Party candidates.—Ed. “S.S.” 


December Ist, 1909. 


JOTTINGS. 


Addressing the African Society in London 


on Nov. 5th, the German Colonial Secretary, | - 
Herr Durnberg, eased himself of the following | 


truths anent conditions in the German and 
English Afiican posseagions. 

“Tt is not only a part of our common trustee- 
ship towards the natives (to combat alcohol) but 
also good social economy in maintaining a fit 
and healthy body of native labour for their and 
our sake. For the greatest part of tropical 
Africa cannot be exploited by the white man 
alone.” 

“ Without a healthy and robust man we can- 
not colonise, and that is why we all have the 
identical interest to keep down and reduce the 
use of alcohol. 

Just so, and for similar reasons do a certain 


section of the capitalist class of all countries, in | 


their home affairs, decry the use of aleohol—be- 
cause in part its use means a less exploitable 
worker due to his decreased efficiency. 

Brewery concerns recognise this, for whilst 
willing to make profit on the eale of alcoholic 
drinks, their staffs are enjoined to keep sober 
and temperate babits. 

x KOK 


The Vicer of Lancaster (Rev. J. Bardsley) 
recently alluded to the declining birth-rate as 
“the greatest curse of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Medical authorities insisted that a declining 
birth rate will lead to a great increase of in- 
sanity.” 

Now it seems to me, that the declining birth- 
rate is largely due to economic conditions. The 
married couple recognise that the joint wages 
(where even both go out to work) are barely 
sufficient tomaintaina decent standard of living ; 
every increase in the family meaning a lowering 
of the standard. And so the devil dodger’s 
bogey comes in. 

The sore point for him, of course, is that the 
“curse” in question denotes the break-up of 
the old respect for sacerdotal authority, and 
with it ‘the end of all things” dear to the 
priesthood. 

It should be noticed that the priestly threat 
of punishment upon the sinners is not of the 
the terrors of hell, but of earth 
had thought that this latter flagellation had 
been appropriated by our friends the Temper- 
ance muddlers. 

kK OF 


Boss :—Who are you going to vote for this 

time, Mike ? 
:: Devil a bit for either! 

What! Neither Liberal nor Tory, 


Neither : I've learnt something. 
And what's that? 
Why, have ye ever seen two dogs 


Mike: 
fighting for a bone? 

Boss: Yes. 

Mixe: Ever see the bone fight ” 

Boss: No. 


Well, I’m the bone. 
* OX 


Mike : 


The Bishop of Manchester deplores “the | 
light and superficial treatment of the most diffi- | 
cult economic problems by the younger Church- 
men.” Some of the younger clergy deplore 
that, whatever subject they speak upon, discus- 
sion being freely allowed, they always come 
round to “ Socialism,” and Dr. Knox is quite | 
right to want them to get a better grip of eco- | 
nomics because the “old controversies would 
become mere debates for children, almost frivo- 
lous and impatient.” 

Our Cause seems to trouble the wizards, 
doesn’t it? 

* Ok OK 

The concealed forces of religion in polities 

were for a moment seen on Tuesday, Oct. 19th, 


insanity. I | 


| J. K. HL, and perhaps a disappointment, for at 
| Bristol on September 26th he spoke thus 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 
| of the clericals ria the media of the Irish Asso- 
| ciations are made at the general election, where 
| Labour (!) candidates are contesting seats 
! Perhaps, however, the labour leaders can make 
| amends. 

* Ok 


The Pure Food Congress held in Paris during 
! October deliberated and debated how far adul- 
, teration is allowable and can be legalised with- 
! out danger to the public health. 

| The doctors, sanitary officers and analysts 
| attending the Congress have not been so much 
| concerned in opposing adulteration of any kind 
as they have been to reduce it to a legal 
minimum. 

It seems we have not progressed very far, 
despite Food and Drugs Acts, since John 
| Bright delivered himself of the dictum that 
“adulteration is a legitimate form of competi- 
tion.” 

* OK Ok 


Paul Lafargue in his essay on “Socialism 
and the Intellectuals,” states that the capitalist 
“ directs his economistsand his other intellectual 
| domestics to prove to the working class that 
it has never been so happy and that its lot goes 
on improving.” 

Proof of the truth of this statement is to hand 
from Germany. 

Prof. Ehrenberg, of Rostock University, is an 
! exponent of the “exact method of economic inves- 


he is but the mouthpiece of the exploiting 
class. Proffessors Schmoller, Bretano, and 
Wagner are amongst those making this charge 
against Professor Ehrenberg. 

Certain German millionaires offered to endow 
a chair of economic science at Leipzig Univer- 
sity, provided that Proffessor Ehrenberg was 
appointed to fill it. The senate of the univer- 
sity, however, rejected the offer. 

The Manchester Guardian, in commenting 
upon the case, spoke of the danger of consid- 
ering sociology, economy, and history as. pure 
sciences instexi of abstract sciences and depen- 
dent upon the individuality of the teachers of 
them, and further says that this is an example 
of the crudest American methods. 





| * Oe OK 
} out the futility of reforms as a means of better- 
ing the workers in an economic sense. ‘* But,” 
he goes on to say, “we no sooner get out. of one 
muddle than we are plunged by the wily poii- 
tician into another just as bad.” All of which 
is true, but Mr. Tillett lends himself to trailing 
the “red herring” that the workers pay the 
taxes, and is as guilty, therefore, of confusing 
the workers, as any of the political parties he 
| rails so valiantly against—that is if the position 
re taxation and the working class as given in 
| the “ Socialist Catechism” is correct. 

“Religious, educational, party political, or 
fiscal red-herrings serve their purpose to lure 
the wretched poor to false hopes and tragic 
realisation.” 

Just so, Mr. Tillett. An instance comes to | 
mind of one “of our own class ‘ a ‘ 
dangling the herrings of their bosses before 
their own worker class, and act(ing) the flunkey 
to his masters.”"—Justice 30.10.09. 

The instance is a person named Tillett, who 
acted as an emigration tout for the Queensland 
Government at a time when the Australian 
workers were having a bad time owing to 
scarcity of work. I wonder if Mr. Tillett, the 
writer of the article I quote from, could prove 
it not to have been himself. 


* * 
“They had tried Liberalism,and it had proved 
a broken reed.” Keir Hardie at Bradford. 
This must be a quite recent discovery for 
“The 
Liberal Party would fight first of all for the | 


tigation,” but other teachers of economics say | 


has been backing the wrong horse, so to speak, 
in supporting Liberal measures ior the past 
three years?” Perhaps he has merely got. the 
hump or the pip, in which case it will wear off 
ina day or two, and the noble virtues of the 
Governmental party will again fill the whole 
range of his vision and bring hing once more 
to the prayerful attitude 
Avnet 
———uo_ 

We regret to learn that the Cause has lost an 
earnest and cflicient worker by the death of 
Comrade Robert Stroud. of Toronto, Canada. 
| Taking “the worker's risk "at his en dloy ment 
| recently, he met with a severe accident, and, 
| after a hard struggle for life, diet, Comrade 
| Stroud had taken great interest in circulating 
the “Socialist Standard” in Canada, and in 
other ways had been very active for the Cause. 
We send heartfelt condolence to his bereaved 
family and friends, ass: ciating with ourselves, 
as we are sure we muy, every member of our 
Party. ‘ 


BURNLEY. 

The tw candidates we placed in the field 
for the recent Municipal elections polled fifteen 
votes between them ! 

Tamlyn faced Dan Irving and Schofield 
fought Thomas, the secretary of the Burnley 
Weavers’ Association. We do not claim to have 
| won either a numerical or a moral victory, but 
| we gave the S.D.P Jers an opportunity for a 
straight vote and so made them declare them- 
selves for what they are. Particularly between 
| Schofield and the very orthodox ‘Labourist 
Thomas one would have thought the choice was 
clear enough, but S.D.P.’ers did what—being 
what they are- they ought. 

Although our poll was so minute we claim 
to have done good work, and are not dissatisfied 
with the result. 


TOOTING, 
The result of the recent Borough Council 


| | election proves that there was a solid revolu- 


| tionary vote of 56 in the single ward we fought, 


Mr. Ben Tillett in Justice, 30.10.09, points | but four votes separating oar three men—60, 


58,56. The result, as showing the success of 
| our efforts to Lave recorded for us none but 
sound votes, is very gratifying. That so large 
& proportion of our supporters should have 
voted for all three of our men indicates an ap- 
preciation, not of persons, but of principles, and 
| justifies us in the claim that our teaching has 
| been clear and to the point. We think that we 
| found 56 supporters for the Revolution, ind are 
encouraged in the hcpe that it is not alogether 
hopeless to appeal to the electorate upon the 
| Straight issue— Socialism. 
ee 
MANIFESTO 


oF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
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S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Post free 14d. per copy from the S.P.G.B., 
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OO 


BURNLEY BRANCH. 





Budget, and then it was a Budget worth fight- 





when Mr. Grayson, M.P. moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House of Commons to discuss the | 
murder of -Franscisco Ferrer. ‘The Nationalist | 
Party not only failed to act with the “ Labour” 

Party (as they usually do), but the motion was 

taken by the Irish members as an anti-clerical- | 
ist attack. ‘The result of Mr. Grayson’s motion 
will perhaps be seen when the pronunciamentos 


ing for.” 

The first quotation seems to bear out the 
assertion of a popular novelist that ‘a cynic is 
sentimentalist whose feelings have been woefully | 
hurt.” Hardié’s feelings must have undergone | 
a terrible shock recentfy. Has hea premonition | 


| 


| that the ‘Tories may probably be the chosen | 


of the people at the next election, and that he | 
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THE LORDS AND THE 
‘ LIBERAL HYPOCRISY. 


Werrtina before the actual voting on the second 
reading of the Finance Bill in the Lords, and 
before the terms of the Premier's “remonstrance” 
are made public, there is yet no difficulty in 
judging of the role of the Liberal Party in the 
present “crisis,” from its present attitude and 

history. The veto of the Lords is a Liberal 
om annual. The late G. A. Sala said that 
during his experience as a journalist he had 
known eighteen distinct agitations against the 
House of Lords by the party of “ going to do,’ 
all of which came to nought. Numerous reso- 
lutions have been passed by the Commons to 
“end or mend” the House of Lords, but all of 
them have been calmly ignored by Liberal Cabi- 
nets, who have accepted with remarkable meek- 
ness every vagary of the odds and ends who fill 
the Upper Chamber. : 

Of the present Budget itself it is hardly 
necessary to speak. There will be many dry 
eyes at its departure. It is a Dreadnought 
Budget of blood and iron, and the real nature of 
its threadbare reforms has already been exposed 
in these columns. Indeed, standing between 
a free-trade budget and a tariff-reform one, the 
worker is verily between the devil and the deep, 
blue sea. But from these equally distasteful 
alternatives we turn to the present curious 
constitutional issue. 

It is, as has before been observed, Liberalism’s 
last ditch, and as like as not the Liberals will 
be buried in it. In spite of clap trap and agi- 
tation, the people are largely indifferent to the 
matter, and this is causing Jacks in office con- 
siderable anxiety. A keen and searching Tariff 
Reform agitation, dwelling almost solely on the 
question of unemployment, is telling in the 
constituencies against the Liberal-Labour coali- 
tion. What wonder, then, that their peace of 
mind is somewhat disturbed by the fact that the 
Lords for the nonce find it expedient to stand 

* forth as champions of democracy by demanding 
an appeal to the electorate? It is considered 
extremely doubtful if the Liberals will obtain a 
majority sufficient for working purposes at the 
general election, and in any circumstances the 
Lords (aided and abetted by the Liberals) are 
playing a game of “‘ heads I win, tails you lose.” 

It will be within the reader's memory that 
not long ago the irrepressible Mr. Churchill 

stated in a speech that the refusal of the Lords 
to pass the Finance Bill would be directly fol- 
lowed by an appeal to the country. The next 
day, however, the Premier took his enfant 
terrible to task and publicly declared that to 
dissolve at the dictation of the Lords would be 
to grant them privileges which belonged solely 
to the Cabinet and the King. The Dail 
Chronicle went further, and indicated seve: 
damning consequences that would follow such 
suicidal action on the part of the Government. 
And obviously, to dissolve because the Upper 
Chamber refuses to pass the Budget would be 
granting the Lords a precedent for throwing 





any government out, and for delaying and de- 
foating any finance bill that did not coincide 
with their archaic views. Moreover, if the Lib- 
eral Government were re-elected and the Lords 
then passed the Budget, it would be no victory 
over the peers, but it would, on the contrary, 
have established a precedent which increased 
the privil of the latter, and weakened the 
Commons over finance. . 

The Liberals admittedly are the most cunning 
of the capitalist class, and they cannot in con- 
sequence be acquitted when, instead of standing 
firm and saying, like Lord Milner, “damn the 
consequences!” and compelling the Upper 
House to give way, they deliberately decide that 
the Commons must commit suicide in this 
matter. As Mr. M’Kenna admitted in his Grif- 
fithstown speech on Nov. 23, “The Prime 
Minister said some time ago he would not 
advise a dissolution at the dictation of the Lords. 
And yet nee we ened to-day admittedly 
compelled to have an tion in consequence o} 
the action of that body.” Thus, thanks to the 
Liberals, the peers stand to win in any case, 
and Liberalism is again exposed for the fraud 
it is. 

In point of fact the Liberals do not intend, 
and never have intended, to abolish the Upper 
Chamber. It is far too valuable to them. To 
both that and the Tory section of the capitalist 
class it is highly valuable as a barricade that 
may be called into future usefulness against 
Sepes Srenet Komen Moreov: balsas 

ticularly useful to the party in power 
actin as an effective election slogan, and as a 
universal excuse for broken promises. Without 
the Lords the er pram cat a vay sorry 
figure—and w: now it. peerage is 
tho latter party's campaign-fund-contributor’s 
expected reward. , many opulent 
supporters of the present Government are even 
now impatiently awaiting their peerage, and as 
an instance, Sir Alfred Thomas, who according 
to the Morning Leader (Nov. 25th) is standing 
down for a “labour” man in East Glamorgan, 
as part of the unholy lib-lab compact, and 
“will accept a pee: ” apparently in recom- 
pense. How, then, ce ths Liberals abolish the 
House of Lords ? 

The Conservatives are refreshingly frank 
regarding their chief reason for desiring to 
retain or strengthen the Lords. The Observer 
for Nov. 28th says: 

“At all costs we must avoid a Constitutional 
deception which could only be a screen for the 
proceedings of any Socialistic majority of the 
future. If there is to be any change in the 
composition of the House of Lords as it exists, 
there is no escape whatever from the inexorable 
dilemma on which we have insisted again and 
again. ‘There must be either a stronger Second 
Chamber or no Second Chamber.” 

The Second Chamber has been abolished once 
in English history, only to be restored and to 
maintain its position as an integral part of 
capitalist government. Even prominent Lib- 
erals to day, such as Mr. Haldane, confess to an 
anxiety to retain the upper house in some form ; 
and regarding the projects for adapting that 
chamber more closely to modern conditions, it 
is obvious that capitalist reform of the Lords 
would mean a strengthening of that body 
against working-class advance. 

Whatever may be the final details of the de- 
cision of the Lords on the Finance Bill ; what- 
ever the terms of Mr. Asquith’s resolution in 
imitation of that of Lotd Palmerston ; whatever 
the result of the January elections that are to 
follow, it remains practically certain that be- 
neath all the bluff the privileges of the peers 
have been increased at the expense of the Com- 
mons through the ‘supine policy {the Liberals 
have indicated they will follow. 

Yet even the threatened stren ing of that 
bulwark against revolution will, in spite of its 
intention, fortify the revolutionary movement. 
It will be another factor helping the workers to 
see the futility of compromise with capitalist 
parties, and it will further demonstrate the cry- 
ing need for a determined, intelligent, and really 
independent policy on the part of the workers 
for the revolutionary conquest of the State for 
Socialism. 


Circulation is our object, but there are various 





kinds of circulation. “Pass the “Standard” on. 





NOTES FROM ISLINGTON. 


Islington is indubitably the home of labour 
quacks : all sorts and conditions of men eager to 
secure a seat on the Borough Council were put 
forward by the different organisations. 

Besides the “Municipal Reformers” and “ Pro- 
gressives” with the usual programmes and dis- 
putes between them as to whether the rates had 
or had not been reduced 13d, in the £, we had 
what is known as the Progressive Labour Party, 


Islington Labour Party, 
on London ground rents to “ease the rates 
At the same ing Mr. Keir 
“still clung to his faith in Jesus 
ist” and “they must in God’s name work and 
for labour candidates.” The Islington La- 
to withdraw from St. Peter’s 
bs which the 8.D.P. had six candidates) 
iti e latter abstained from éon- 
ing the Highbury Ward. Soanxious were the 
Labour Party to secure a seat on the 
Council that one of their prominent members— 
Mr. Copeland—asked the Liberals to allocate half 
the cay or seats declared vacant to the 


] 


pratier 


first night two good meetings were 

in prevented further meetings until 

Friday, when we had a fine meeting at High- 
bury Corner. It was on Saturday evening the 
strength of the Party in the neighbourhood was 
felt. Just prior to opening our meeting at High- 
bary Corner the Islington Labour Party arrived 
with band and banners. Several speeches were 
made from a cart, but not a single educational 
sentence was uttered. Nothing but sentimental 
twaddle was heard. After about fifteen minutes 
they departed, amid cries of “labour fakers,” 
“Jabour bleeders.” Commencing our meeting 
about 8, we had from the outset an audience of 
several hundreds, who listened to our speakers 
with marked attention. Presently we were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of a van containing the 
Progressive Labour Party’s candidates, one of 
whom instructed the driver to drive right into 
our audience. Some of the comrades immedi- 
ately seized the horse and backed the van, and 
the P.L.P. candidate came very near being pre- 
cipitated in a most undignified manner into the 
gutter. Ten minutes convinced them that High- 
bury Corner that evening was no place for them, 
and as they were about to leave us in possession 
of that spot, one of their candidates, Mr. Roberts, 
in gave instructions to drive right on to our 
platform. But our audience, by this time num- 
bering about a thousand, seized the van, and but 
for the timely interference of the police the result 
might have been disastrous to tho P.L.P. candi- 
dates. Vociferous cheers were given for Socialism. 

A good collection was taken and about 70 
Sootatist Stanparns disposed of. 

Our indoor propaganda meetings have been 
even more successful than we dared anticipate, 
the hall being packed on each occasion, and un- 
doubtedly they will prove a means of enlarging 
our ever-increasing membership. 

On November 6th the Social and Dance in aid 
of the Party Organ Guarantee Fund was held, 
and once again success was ours. The array of 
talent with which the audience were delighted 
was the best we have ever bad, and asa result 
of the evening’s entertainment the Fund will be 
augmented by about £3. Three hundred copies 
of the November issue of the “S.S.” have been 
disposed of this month. H. AY. 
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REVOLUTION'S REPLY TO REFORM. 


eter eee, 

The answer to “Arms for the Workers: A Defence of the Programme 

of the Social-Democratic l’arty.” (E. C. Fairchild, Lon. Organiser S.D.P.) 
———0:0———— 

By common consent, Socialists agree that the control of the National Executive 
by the working class must precede the use of land and the instruments of produc. 
tion for the common good. Conflicts between the classes in society are but struggles 
to secure possession of the central authority that decrees the law, which registers 
or changes the conditions of property holding. Control of politics means control 
of property. 

Thus Mr. Fairchild opens. But he is incorrect. Politics is the science 
of government, or, the contests for power of government. Our author 
means neither the control of the science nor of the contests, but the control 
of political power. Then Control of political power is political power. 
Henceforth we shall transcribe the sentence: “ Political power means 
control of property.” 

The palliator then deals with his subject under sectional headings. 
We will do the same, using his headings. 


The Principle Common to Socialists. 

We cannot escape restraints upon our freedom imposed by our life in the past. 
Custom and tradition weigh as heavily in politics as in other departments of 
human activity. 

Is this the language of regret? It seems so, for as a consequence : 

The political party that appealed to electors upon a statement of object only, 
would soon find the average man so far rational that he wished to know the 
means by which the object would be realised. 

Exactly. Were it otherwise Socialists, optimists as they are, might deem 
the fight hopeless. But reformers dread the question, and for fear of it 
will not appeal to the electors upon a statement of object only. We read: 

For this reason, the Socialist Party in ev country has formulated a number of 
proposals, variously known as palliatives, platforms, or stepping-stones. 

The object of Socialists, reduced to the utmost limits of brevity, is— 
Socialism. Not so sententiously, but with more information, the 8.P.G.B. 
states its object as “The establishment of asystem of society based upon 
the common ownership and democratic control of the means and instru- 
ments for producing and distributing wealth by and in the interest of the 
whole community.” 

The “rational” man at once asks “Is present society so based?” No. 
Then how is the property change to be effected? Mr. Fairchild himself 
supplies our answer to the dread question. 

“Control of the National Executive by the working class must precede 
the use of land and the instraments of production for the common good.” 
Then we must get control of the National Executive, or, to lift ourselves 
above the S.D.P. loose verbiage, must capture the political machinery. 
Why? Because it is “‘the central authority that decrees the law, which 
registers or changes the conditions of property holding.” Because, to 
use a less questionable phrase, “control of the National Executive” means 
political power, and “political power means control of property.” 

The answer is clear and easy. Why then, does the reformer try to put 
“‘the electors” off asking the question by giving them “a number of 
proposals” which are not Socialism to think about ? 

Of course, the reform defender has the alternative that his language is 
as loose in this passage as elsewhere, that these “ proposals” are not formu- 
lated to avoid the question, but to answer it—and the use of the term 
“stepping-stones” would bear him out. But to submit these “ palliatives” 
as the answer to the question “how is Socialism to be attained?” is to 
claim that they are indeed stepping-stones to Socialism ; that they are 
revolutionary, and undermine the capitalist basis of society. Perhaps we 
shall see later if he dare take up this position. 

Concerning the proposals we read : 

While’ the private possession of land and capital continued, these proposals 
could be applied by a government representing the interests of the capitalist class, 
or by a government acting on behalf of the workers and having Socialism as its aim, 

So we are asked to imagine that the working class have obtained that 
“control of the National Executive” which “must precede the use of land 
and the instruments of production for the common good” ; have captured 
that political power which means “control of property” ; are installed (in 
the persons of their “Socialist” representatives) as the ‘‘central authority 
that decrees the law, which registers or changes the conditions of property 
holding.” And this “Socialist” Government, with its control of property, 
its power of “changing the conditions of property holding”—what does it 
do? Does it announce the fructescence, the fruit-time longed for by the 
tired labourers of “myriad meetings”? "Does it, having attained all that 
is needful for the purpose—control of the armed forces and the other 
instruments of goverhment— change the property condition from private 
to common ownership, and so establish Socialism and free humanity from 
the curse of wage labour and all its concomitant evils? Ohno! At the 

amoment when exploitation should cease for ever it begins to dabble with 
Eight Hours Days and Minimum W; ! 

But this seeming idiocy can be ensily scoot for. The palliator puts 
forward “‘palliatives” in order to catch votes. When weare invited to sup- 
pose a government “ having Socialism as ita aim” installed at Westminster, 
we are really asked to imagine the most complete realisation of the “get 
there at any price” policy. The pseudo-Socialists have captured the seats, 
but, as our author knows well enough, they have not captured one shred or 
vestige of, political power. Asa matter of fact, as far as essentials go, 
the position remains unchanged. ‘he working class have control of the 
“National Executive,” but only in the sense that they had it previously. 
Formerly, in their ignorance, they elected their masters ; now, in their 
ignorance, they elect men of their own class who are not honest enough, 

or intelligent enough, or brave enou; h, to come before them with the 
plain statement of ialist object only, but have formulated a number 
of proposals which were perbaps intended to carry them into power, but 
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have only carried them into place. The minds of those who elected these 
misleaders have undergone no change, and since it is the mind of the 
electorate which controls the National Executive, the control of this 
“central authority means exactly what it did before the perpetuation of 
capitalist control of property, decreed by working-clas: norance. 

The “government having Socialism for its aim” occupiesa false position. 
Seated on fraudulent pretensions, it is utterly impotent. The most honest 
of itmembers thought to snatch a victory for Socialism on the votes of those 
opposed to the revolutionary principle, and now they find that, true as it 
is that “political power means control of property,” it by no means follows 
that political power and political place are synonymous, or that property 
is controlled in the interests of those who have control of the “central 
authority.” That depends upon their consciousness of those interests. 

In order to have obtained political power for working class interests it 
was necessary for the working-class representatives to draw their strength 
from an electorate cognisant of those interests, instead of which, in the 
case we are invited to imagine, they are upheld by a working-class elec- 
torate with the capitalist mind, who have given them no mandate for 
revolution, no authority for changing “the conditions of property holding.” 
If it is true, then, that “conflicts between the classes in society are but 
struggles to secure possession of the central authority that decrees the law 
which changes the conditions of property holding,” then the recognition 
that this “ Socialist” government which has become the “central autho- 
rity,” is powerless to interfere with the property condition of present 
society is a confession that the palliator’s vote-catching policy is fighting 
the battle on wrong lines. 

Without political power, and therefore without control of property, our 
qpovernment having Socialism as its aim,” is reduced to its Minimum 

age bill, its Eight Hour act, and so on. But whether these things are 
“applied by a government representing the interests of the capitalist class, 
or by a government acting on behalf of the workers,” the result must be 
the same. “Political power means control of property,” but, given the 
property conditions, the econothic laws which arise out of them are beyond 
its reach. Political power may sweep away private ownership of the 
means of production, but so long as that property condition continues, the 
exact degree of misery of the workers as a class will be determined by 
industrial development, and will be unamenable to palliatives. 

Concerning the central idea of the section, that “the principle common 
to Socialists” which our palliator observes “ beneath, or running through,” 
the various proposals, is “ the extension of collective or communal action 
for the general well-being, in place of the use of national resources for 
private gain,” this implies “control of property,” which only political 
power can give the workers. To say that they have this political power 
1s to say that they have the power to abolish private property in the means 
of life and to establish Socialism ; to say that they have it not is to say, 
on our opponent's own showing, that they cannot extend “collective or 
communal action for the general well-being,” or, as he earlier put it, use 
“land and the instruments of production for the common good.” To 
maintain that they have that political power which should accompany 
political place (and which is only important to the workers because it 
confers the power to change the property conditions of society) and yet 
allow “the private possession of land and capital ” to continue while they 
apply their “ palliative” is to rebuke the lie that they have Socialism as 
their aim, and expose themselves as willful perpetuators of capitalism. 

Further, so far from true is it that there is any “ principle common 
to Socialists” running through these proposals, that the principle common 
to capitalists—exploitation—is implied by and writ large over most of 
them, for example the Eight Hours Day and the Minimum Wage. 


The Socialist in Politics. 


There is little in this section that Mr. Fairchild has not touched upon 
in the previous one. Ile claims that “ the items of the Socialist (!) pro- 
gramme are a recognition that the claims of society are greater than the 
rights of private property in land and capital.” 

Are they, indeed! It seems to tle present penman that if anything 
could have denoted the utter abandonment of all and any rights, claims 
or hopes by the workers, it is to hear “ Socialists” talking of the appli- 
cation by “a government acting on behalf of the workers, and having 
Socialism as its aim,” of Kight Hour Days, Minimum Wages, feeding 
neceasitous children, and (p. 2) ‘ public control of those agencies which 
supply public needs, on lines that will secure release from the burdens 
imposed by the payment of interest to idle money-lenders.”’ 

What touching solicitude for the property owners’ welfare ! 

“The Socialist in politics,” it seems, is bound to formulate a palliative 
programme. We take the opposite view. 

We hold that only by the change of the property basis of society from 
private to common ownership can the workers’ position be improved. 
“ Political power means control of property. ’I'o have political power we 
must have political place, but we may have political place without having 
political power. But since it is not political place which controls property, 
that alone is useless to us, and its attainment would prove calamitous for 
working-class interests. For in such a case the “ Socialist” government 
must beon the horns of a dilemma. On the one hand they would be pushed 
in the direction of revolution (the direction of changing the property condi- 
tions of society) by the ‘ Social-Democrats” and others who believed they 





had won power for Socialism, on the other hand they would be expected 
by the vast majority of their constituents, who had elected them upon 
reforms and for reforms, to institute those reforms they had promised. 

Mr. Fairchild’s statement that, “while the private possession of land and 
capital continued” the reforms “could be applied by a government having 
Socialism as its aim” indicates the direction he anticipates they would be 
forced to move in. But we shall show presently that these “ palliatives” 
will not palliate, that all the economic laws which govern commodities are 
against the “palliatives,” and must inevitably render them powerless to 
affect the economic condition of working-class existence. Lf we are correct 
in this; if,, being applied tho “ palliatives” prove to be inoperative, what 





will be theresult? ‘They will be detected for the misleaders they are and 











incontinently thrown overboard. Should they, 
on the other hand, attempt the revolutionary 
property change, they will quickly find out what 
it means to be without political power. Their 
political castle, built upon the rotten foundation 
of a non-Socialist electorate, will collapse at the 
first blast of their own trumpets, crumble beneath 
the tramp of their own feet. 

Whichever course the “ government having 
Socialism as its aim” should follow, the result 
must be the utter waste of all the precious work- 
ing-class enthusiasm and weary effort—blood 
and treasure in the very essence--and consequent 
apathy and loss of confidence in themselves 
among the workers. 

In order to avoid this misfortune, the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain takes the field without 
palliatives or other vote-catching devices. Hold- 
ing that the duty of “the Socialist in politics” is 
to build up a position upon a thoroughly sound, 
revolutionary foundation, it discourages support 
from those who do not hold its principles. It is 
with this object it has framed a rule (31) to the 
effect that all or none of the vacant seats in any 
particular ward orconstituency must becontested 
and that all must be elected or none allowed to 
take their seats. Our political place must be 
the measure of our political power. 

A. E. Jacoms. 


To be Continued. 


THE CARPENTER AND 
THE WALRUS. 


10: 
Tae Carpenters, in common with the rest of the 
building trade, are having a bad time. The 
promised trade boom seems to have missed its 
way. At one time all the economic ills that 
flesh is heir to were ascribed to the South 
African war, and looked upon as its inevitable 
aftermath. Later, as things refused to “look 
up,” the continuance of the Tories in office was 
the undoubted source of the chronic depression 
which hung like a cloud over industry, Out 
they went like a land-slide, and, plastered with 
platitudes promises and perfidy, in went the 
“ friends of the people,” the Liberals. 

Now, thought the Carpenter (and nearly 
everybody else), something is going to happen. 
It has happened. If anything, unemployment 
i8 worse now than after the war. Now, one 
hears ‘that “things are always bad when the 
Liberals are in.” 

The Carpenter has been mentioned. Perpend ! 

‘The unemployment among the hewers of wood 
has reached such an acute stage that some genius 
among them has elaborated the highly original 
device known as “ getting up a concert.” To 
those unacquainted with the details of this start- 
ling innovation it may be explained that it 
resolves itself into a scheme whereby everyone 
spends a shilling or so to witness a more or less 
varied exhibition of “talent,” in the fervent 
hope that at least three ha’pence will reach the 
poor devils whom it is designed, and advertised, 
to benefit. All credit to the Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

Among the individuals circularised was Mr. 
Howard Colls, one of the firm known and loved 
as “ Trollopes.” Mr. Colls being what the elect 
style “wide,” beamed one of bis broadest and 
most affable smiles (in private) and came down 
handsomely to the tune of £10 (in public). 

That is not all Mr. Colls did. He improved 
the ever shining hour by composing a little 
homily addressed to his enlightened workers, 
his “friends of half a century,” had it nicely 
printed, and presented a copy to each manas he 
drew his wages. 

It is an interesting document. Not, mind 
you, because it contains anything fresh and 


scintillant, but because in answer to the possible | 


query of an indignant carpenter—‘ What do 
you take me for?’’ Mr. Colls leaves the reply 
pretty evident. After the inevitable batrachian 
tear over the appalling, etc., distress, as a_pre- 
lude, Mr. Colls gets to business with the. follow- 
ing. 
Bee that the working men cannot live on one 
another, neither can builders like myself. The 
work that has to be done, by you and me has to 


be paid for by people who have the money to | 
spend, and directly you arouse in them the | 


“You must agree with me, I think, in | 
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feeling of insecurity, they naturally refrain from 
spending this money.” 

Now that’s very dreadful, isn’t it? One be- 
gins to wonder how these peopletobtain the 


necessaries of life, when the dreadful feeling of | 


insecurity gets hold of them and prevents them 
buying anything. But Mr. Colls, as we have 
said, is “wide.” He has anticipated the objec- 
tion, and meets it by asserting that “the building 
trade suffers more than any other in this respect, 
because certainly more than half of the work 
done by the builder is not a necessity, but a 
luxury.” And when we gaze at the crowd of 
hungry, homeless men freezing on the Embank- 
ment, we are inclined toagree with him. Shelter, 
a mere animal necessity, possessed even by 
primitive man, is at present a luxury to thou- 
sands of his civilised descendants! Of course, 
that is not quite what Mr. Colls means. He 
wishes to infer that, over 50 per cent. of the work 
done by the building trade being purely a lux- 
ury, this dreadful feeling of insecurity means 
a less expenditure on luxury. Let us see. 

You will observe there is no mention of the 
origin of the money these kind but easily fright- 
ened people spend. It is assumed that the 
whole of industry is kept going by a chosen few 
people who act as spenders or disbursers of 
money to the nation. The source of their cease- 
less stream is variously spoken of as Land, 
Stocks, Shares, etc. In reality they hold a lien 
upon the labour of a certain group of the 
workers. Those rusty, fusty old bundles of 
deeds, mortgages, stocks, shares and konds are 
really shackles to fit various kinds of labourers. 
Mortgages are the shackles that bind the farmer 
and the small speculating builder to the capi- 
talist-establishment. Snares are a remarkably 
elastic shackle that may be adjusted to fit frail 
women and children in cotton factoriesor brawny 
men digging for coal in the recesses of the 
earth’scrust. All are cunningly designed slave- 
irons, whereby the masses, male ‘and female, 
young and aged, broken and tamed by the threat 
of hunger and privation, are chained in the 
galleys of the capitalists. When, therefore, 
Mr. Colls addresses you thusly: “‘ you must 
agree with me that the working men cannot live 
on one another,” you can, at least, argue that 
they do not, and point out, forcibly if need be, 
that there appears to be a small and useless 
crowd of insatiable parasites who are certainly 
making a fat living out of working men—and 
women, of course. 

Refuse to be hooked by the “ people-who- 
spend-the-money” bait. It is not the wealth 
spent that matters so much—it is its source. 
And this is found in the unpaid labour of the 
working class. 

Mr. Colls is not worth all this good ink and 
paper, but there may be a few otherwise intel- 
ligent people who have been taken in by this 
and similar twaddle. Whatever microscopical 
value the argument (!) may have had, Mr. Colls 
deliberately flings away, for even he does not 
contend that the timid spenders lock their money 
up in old oak chests. No! The same interesting 
document informs us that they prefer to “invest 
in securities which are more simple, easily real- 
isable, and, in their opinion, now more secure.” 

Such as what, sir? Such as what? With 
capital leaving the country, and foreign capital 
coming in, and capital doing, ditto in every 
other country and the whole industrial universe 
in general going to pot, there must be many 
who would be grateful to learn where these 
simple, easily realisable, etc. securities may be 
found. There is, of course, the possible alter- 
native that Mr. Colls is talking through his hat. 

The document concludes in a truly touching 
and paternal manner. The writer says “I as- 
sure you [ write this as a friend of those with 
whom for nearly half a century I have been 
working, a friendship which will, I think, be 
generally acknowledged. i 

‘Those of you who remember the old Building 
‘Trades Federation, and the friendly part played 
by Trollopes towards it, will take this in the 
spirit in which it is given. Grasp the paternal 
hand extended in your direction, grasp anything 
else that may be handy, and then go out and 
buy a copy of the new edition of our Manifesto. 

Wirreb. 


The receipt of a copy of this paper is an 
invitation to subscribe. 
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SCISSORS & PASTE. 


“Anything but pleasant are the reflections 
induced by reading the annual report of the 
Prison Commissioners. ‘The number of pris- 
oners under lock and key in English gaols dur- 
ing the year was 9,448 in excess of the previous 
year's total—the figures being 205,681 ,asagainst 
196,233. 

“These continuously high numbers caused a 
great strain on the cell accommodation, and the 
Commissioners say that if the numbers remain 
high, and keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation, the question of providing more accommo- 
dation must arise in the near future. 

“As to the causes of the growth in the number 
of commitments to local prisons the Commis- 
sioners are emphatic in their opinion that the 
principle one is unemployment. 

“We cannot (they say) ignore the grave 
warnings of the report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners as to the effect of what they call “the 
new problem of chronic under-employment.” 
If, as stated, it is not only chronic, but increasing 
rapidly, and if we are to have an increasing 
aggregation of unskilled labour at our great 
ports and in our populous districts, we must be 
prepared for an increase of these minor offences 
against the law which are believed to be directly, 
or indirectly, the consequence of unemploy- 
ment.’ ”—“ Lloyd’s News,” 26.9.09. 


x OK OK 


In face of the foregoing what becomes of the 
old idealistic cry that education would abolish 
crime? _ Is it not again demonstrated that the 
dominating social factor is economic conditions ? 
It should be noted, moreover, that the chief 
increase in crime is in offences against property, 
which form an overwhelming proportion of the 
whole. Statistics for past years show that the 
growth of crime against property is not tempor- 
ary, but persistent. This is traceable to the 
fact that while the master class is growing 
richer the workers are becoming poorer. The 
gross amount of incomes subject to the Income 
Tax has increased by over £300,000,000 since 
1894 ; but for the workers it has been a tale of 
pauperism and unemployment, more intense 
exploitation, and wider-spreading poverty. 


* * * 


The share of the workers in the growing 
wealth of ‘the country” is further indicated by 
the following facts regarding the increase of 
pauperism, which are culled from the Daily 
Chronicle, 15.9.09. 


“A Local Government Board return states 
that in 1908 pauperism was higher than in 1907. 
On January 1, 1909, there were 959,848 persons 
in receipt of relief, as compared with 928,671 
on January 1, 1908—an increase of 3.4 per cent. 

“The number of able-bodied men relieved 
on account of ‘want of work or other causes’ 
(6,374) showed the very large increase of 133 
per cent., as compared with the figure (2,732) 
for the previous year. Besides the assistance 
granted to able-bodied poor, under the Poor-law, 
it should be remembered, says the report, that 
the Distress Committees, in London and the 
provinces, and the Central (Unemployed) Body 
for London afforded assistance by relief works, 
emigration, and in other ways. The total num- 
ber of persons provided with work by provincial 
Distress Committees and by the Central Body in 
in the year ended March 31, 1909, was 88,190 
while 1,159 persons were assisted to emigrate.” 


*x* Oe 


Another point. While crime, unemployment, 
and poverty have become more rife, we learn 
that drunkenness is decreasing, and (according 
to the tables prepared by the late Dr. Dawson 
Burns) that the annual drink bill of the United 
Kingdom has declined continuously during the 
past ten years. Yet there are desciples of 
Ananias unpunished by the hand of God, who 
still maintain that drink is the chief cause of 
poverty! The teetotal fanatic is hoist by his 
own petard, for is not his claim that drink is at 
the bottom of practically all poverty completely 
demolished by the fact that crime and pauper- 
ism have increased side by side with a consider- 
able and continued decline in the consumption 
of alcoholic liquors. 
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20th at Walsall. said, among other silly things, 
that “the middle classes were the most heavily 


burdened people in the country, because they | 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw, speaking on Oct. 


| 


| 


were not represented in Parliament” ! He went | 


on to advise the “middle ¢ that “the only 


way for you to get properly represented is to | 
phlets, most of which forsheer m 


take a leaf from the working man’s book and 
organise and subscribe.” As a peregrinating 
“middle-class” paradox, Mr. Shaw has a certain 
popularity, anc] it can only be the need of sus- 
taining that popularity that caused him to ma’ 
the ineffably silly statement that the “middle” 
class is the most heavily burdened in the coun- 
try. Through the whole of Mr. Shaw’s buffoon- 
ery, however, there runs a constant serious 
purpose. It is to organise the “middle” class 
—not for any ‘ism—but for “middle” class in- 
terests as distinct from the rest. 
his mouth, simply means “middle-class” supre- 
macy, government of the people by the “middle” 
class for the benefit of the “middle” class. It 
is’a “Socialism” of the “expert” Fabian brand, 
with the workers left out in the cold. 


* * * 


“Dr. Macnamara, in a strong speech, declared 
that Radicalism was irrevocably opposed to the 


principles on which Socialism was based.” Thus | 
And it is | 


the Daily Chronicle of October 21st. 
remarkable how closely the responsible Liberal 
agrees with his Tory compeer when it comes to 
a question of Socialism. Other prominent 
Liberals have made a point of dotting the i’s and 
crossing the t’s of Mr. Balfour's pronouncement 
on this matter. Mr. Alexander Ure, the Lord 
Advocate, is a case in point. After denying that 
there was any Socialism in the Budget he went 
on to say 


“Phe people are beginning to discover that 
Socialism and social reform are two entirely 


-different things. In this respect I adopt entirely 
‘the definition of the two things given by Mr. 


Balfour at Birmingham in 1907 :— 


Socialism has one meaning and one mean- 
ing only. Socialism means, and can mean 
nothing less, that the community is to take all 
the means of production into its own hands, 
and that private enterprise and private pro- 
perty is to come to an end. That is Socialism 
and nothing else is Socialism. 

Social reform is when the State, based on 
private enterprise and based on private pro- 
perty —recognising that the result can only 
be obtained by respecting private property 
and encouraging private enterprise, asks men 
to contribute towards great national, social 
and public objects. hat is social reform. 


“T adopt these two definitions in their ‘en- 
tirety. They could not be better put. I contend 
that our proposals fall under the latter descrip- 
tion, and not under the former.” 

“Daily Chronicle,” 1.10.09, 


There is not a grain of Socialism 
Far from being a measure 


Exactly. 
in the Budget. 


Socialism, in | 





| of various British and foreign railw 
, all tend to show that railway combines and the | 


, forward th; 


intended to benefit the workers, it is one for | 


strengthening private property and encouraging 
private enterprise ; and it is precisely from this 
capitalist private property and enterprise that 
the ills of the workers flow. 

Prominent statesmen have rightly called social 
reform the antidote to Socialism, yet even as an 
antidote social reform must fail at last. Firstly 
because it is aimed not sv much at relieving any 
of the misery caused by capitalist development 
as at enabling that development to proceed at a 
faster rate, and this brings a still further in- 
crease of exploitation and misery in its train. 
And secondly, because even if genuinely intended 
it would be impossible for reforin to reverse the 


trend of economicdevelopement; whilethe nature | 


and interests of the ruling class is in itself a 


guarantee of the worthlessness of reform to the | 
workers. It is inevitable that, under capitalism, | 


the pressure upon the workers must increase ; 
for were one childish enough to credit the mas- 
ters with trying to promote the interests of the 
workers, it would, nevertheless, have to be ad- 
mitted that all that capitalists could do would 
be entirely insufficient to counteract the dire 
influence of the industrial development of their 
system. By whatever road he travels the worker 
is inevitably brought face to face with the fact 


-that in Socialism, and in Socialism alone, lies 
.the hope of his class. 


F.C. 


STATE RAILWAYS. 


oO: 


Durixc the past twelve months or so there has 
issued from the Clarion Press a series of pam- 
srepresentation 
and Jack of logic are hard to beat. They are, we 
are told, “intended toexplain the need for Social- 
ism, to explain what Socialism is, and to suggest 
methods for the attainment of Socialism.” 
said the way to hell is paved with good inten- 


| tions, and certainly these wonderful expositions 


of the “ Socialist’ (Heaven save the mark !) 


| position are well calculated to serve as pavement 


ona road leading toa hell of chaotic hopelessness. 

Their latest pamphlet is entitled * State Rail- 
ways.” At the outset it is apparent that the 
author has no conception of the correct meaning 
of even the first word he uses. He tells us that 
“the State never dies,” and from this and sub- 
sequent information he gives, his idea of what 
constitutes the State appears to be as vague as 


| the New Theologians’ idea of Christianity. Our 


author probably conceives of the State as an eter- 


nal principle, in existence when the first unicell- | 


ular speck of living matter floated on the water, 
and thinks that it will still exist when the planet 
on which we live is cold and dead. 

Tt seems necessary to reiterate ad nauseum, 
that the State, as we know it to-day, is nothing 
but an organisation of the exploiting class, for 
keeping the exploited in subjection. 

The writer of the pamphlet tells us that the 


main question to be considered is whether | 


under State ownership and management the 
railways of the United Kingdom could and would 
provide better and cheaper transit than under the 
present system. He shows conclusively that 
cheaper transit would be provided, but carefully 
keeps as far in the background as possible the 
fact that it could only be at the expense of the 
workers. As a matter of fact, later on he points 


out that the Railway Clearing House would be | 


unnecessary under nationalisation, and calculates 
that the services of 10,000 at present connected 


with the same could be dispensed with, and a | 


matter of £1,000,000 per annum (including the 
saving on office accommodation) saved under this 
head alone. He, however, slurs over the fact that 
this sum is saved at the expense of the 10,000 
persons rendered unnecessary by the abolition 
the Railway Clearing House. 


The remainder of the pamphlet is taken up | 


principally by extracts of reports from Directors 
, Which 


nationalisation of railways mean greater economy 
advantages to the shareholders, and more revi 
nue tothe State. There is nothing here, however, 
of the slighest benefit to the worker. On the 
contrary, each of these items being to the advan- 
tage of the capitalist class, necessarily reacts to 
the disadvantage of the worker. 

On the cover of the pamphlet the claim is put 
“State Railways Mean More em- 
ployment.” This is a deliberate misstatement 
(to use no stronger word). 
be found for the claim is in the implication that 
cheaper means of transit would mean more busi- 


ness and therefore more employment in running | 


more trains. But even admitting this (and the 
point is debatable) the workers displaced by the 
combination of the British Railways would far 
exceed the extra number employed by reason of 
increased business. 

The whole pamphlet is written entirely from 
a bourgeois point of view, and the author clearly 
proves (one thinks it must have been done unin- 


tentionally) that the only class to benefit by the | 


nationalis: 
capitalist class. 
The Socialist Party are quite aware of course, 
that the taking over of the railways by the 
State is inevitably in the trend of social evolu- 


ion of British railways would be the 


| tion, and really to take the precious document 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


we have been discussing altogether seriously is 
perhaps to perform an operation very like break- 
ing a butterfly on a wheel. But a superficial 
reading of the pamphlet (and, unfortunately, 
the working class are at present 
skimmers on the waves of literature) is likely to 
prove detrimental to the forwarding of clas 


consciousness among the workers, and this, if | 


nothing else, must be the excuse for a perhaps 
over-lengthy criticism. BJ. W. 
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The only excuse to 


but light j 


; abolish unemployment, does it? 


| POWDERAND SHOT. 


i a - 


“Startling assertions as to the condition of 
the workers of Lancashire are mi by Dr. 
Frank Vercival, Medical Superintendant of 
Prestwick Asylum in his annual report to the 

hire Asylums Board. 

he County, says Dr, Percival, has lecome 
dominated by a s ialism, by 
which power and wealth are unevenly distrie 
buted and for thousands of persons permission 
to live was only granted upon conditions of 
| labour compared to which the lot of the old 
Negro slaves was princely. 
the nation was judged by its imports and exports 
rather than the happiness and welfare of the 
people. Children worked in’ factories and 
women, to get back to work, neglected the 
| duties of motherhood, for which alone they were 
created. ‘The inevitable result was the produc- 
tion of a large proportion of candidates for the 
asylums. He felt convinced, and the convic- 
tion had been growing upon him for years, that 
poverty was the greatest cause of alcoholic 
| intemperance. Suitable convalescent homes on 
the coast might convert many patients to per- 
manent recoveries insead of swelling the list of 

recurrences.” — Daily Chronicle, 21.8.0. 

The worthy doctor suggests the remedy in 
stating the cause, and then flops to the obviously 
inadequate and faint-hearted proposal that 
closes the quotation. 

He, however, is certainly in no worse case 
than the “spokesmen of labour,” who, after 
correctly stating the cause of unemployment, 
proceed to advocate, not the abolition of that 
cause, but trifling measures that. when adopted, 
must leave the problem still there. 

x Ok OK 


“ He could assure them that had it not been 
for an independent Labour party in the House 
of Commons much of the advanced legislation 
could not have been passed. Even if he were 
a Radical he would pray fora strong Labour 
party, to force the pace in the House.’ 

Thus Mr. J. Parker, M.P., at Bexley Heatb, 
(Labour Leader, 22.10.09). 

It is very good of Mr. Parker to |elp us in 
the task of making clear to the workers, that 
he and the Labour Party are so useful to the 
Radical Party. This latter, while busy defend- 
ing the interests of capital, will in all proba- 
bility, have little need to pray for Mr. Parker's 
renewed acceptance, at its s, of a prospec- 
tive seat in the next Parliament. 

* OK Ok 

“Tt is impossible to deal with the evil of 
drunkenness so long as the people live in in- 
tolerable homes.” 

Lord Crewe in the debate upon the second 
reading of the Town Planning Bill. 

Humph! Wherefore, then, the Licensing 
Bill of last year and all the LL.P. support that 
measure had? Remarkable, isn't it, how the 
cat will sometimes get out of the bag ’ 

eK OK 


vstem of Comme 


The greatness of 





“Most interesting was the address to the 
Economic Science and Statistics section | British 
Association at Winnipeg) by Prof. Chapman 
who examined the problem of the value of leis- 
ure, the bearing of industrial development upon 
it, and its effectiveness in shaping economic 
| arrangements. ‘The character of inuch of the 

world’s work, he said, had cl J, and with 

that change had come a difference in the de- 

| mands made upon leisure. 
These changes all tended to specialisation, 
| to concentration, both in working and in 
leisure, and to constant demands for the cur- 
tailment of the working hours of the day. In 
| the course of long investigation he had found 
no instance in which an abbreviation of hours 
had resulted in a proportionate curtailment of 
output. There was, indeed, every reason to 
suppose that the production in the shorter, 
seldom fell short of the production in the longer 
hours, in some cases the product or its value had 

been augmented.” D N 27.38.09. 

Doesn't look as though the 8-hour day would 
No, only So- 
cialism will secure a comfortable livelihood to all 
and such leisure as industrial advance now for 
the first time makes possible. NG 
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S$.P.G.B. LECTURE LIST FOR DECEMBER. 
(LONDON DISTRICT.) ° 


5th. 
H. Martin 
H. Newman 
H. Cooper 
H. King 
jj Fitzgerald 
. Newman 
F. Dawkins 
T. W. Allen 
A. Barker 
H. Joy 
F.C. Watts 


SUNDAYS. 
Battersea, Prince’s Head 


” ” 
Earlsfield, Magdalene Road 
Forest Gate, Sebert Rd. 
Finsbury Park 

Kennington Triangle 

Manor k, Earl of Essex 
Paddington, Prince of Wales 
Peckham Triangle 

Tooting Broadway 


Tottenham, West Green Car. 

J. Fitzgerald 
A. Anderson 
J. Kemble 
R. Kent 


H. Joy 


Walthamstow, Hoe.st. Stn. 
Wandsworth, Buckhold Road 
Wood Grn., Jolly Butchers Hill ne 


A.W. Pearson 


12th. 19th. 
A. Barker 

J. Fitzgerald 
H. Martin 

J. Kennett 
F. Dawkins 
A. Anderson 
T. W. Allen 
J. Halls 

J. E. Roe 
H. Joy 

A. Anderson 
H. Martin 
T. W. Allen 
A. Jacobs 

J. Fitzgerald H. Joy 
A.W.Pearscn J. Fitzgerald 
R. Fox H. Newman 


MONDAYS.—Ezrisheld, MagdaleneRd., 8.30. Queen’s-square, Upton Pk., 8. Islington, Highbury, Cnr, 8.30, 


TUESDAYS.—Battersea, Princes Head, 8 p.m. 
De AY Se tava Princes Head, 80 

—! inces , 5.0. 

THURS Ay Sei skcld, Magdiiene Road, 8. 


P. 
The Cock, 8.80, _ Walham Green, Church, 8. 
East Ham, The Cock, 8.80. Tottenham, St. Ann's Road, 


Plaistow, Greengate, 8 


FRIDAYS.—Paddington, Prince of Wales, 8.80. Tooting Broadway, 8.30. 
SATURDAYS.—Earlsield, Magd:lene Road, 7 p.m. Stoke Newington, West Hackney Church. 8 p.m. 


East Ham, Ruskin Avenue, 8. 











ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


ReoceIveD— : 

“ Western Clarion” (Vancouver, B.C.) 

“Weekly People” (New York). 

“Evening Call,” (New York) 

“Gaelic American” (New York). 

“Western Wage-Earner,” (Vancouver, B.C.) 

“The Flame,” (Broken Hill). 

“Freedom,” (London). 

“ Anglo Russian,” (London). 
“Voice of Labour,” (Johannesburg). 
“The International” (London). 


“ Civil Service Socialist” (London). 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


Translated from the German of 
KARL KAUTSKY. 


The only translation in the English lang- 
uage of this important section of the 
famous “ Das Erfurter Program.” 


POST FREE id. 


“THE WORLD FOR THE 
WORKERS.” 


COPIES of the above four-part song 
—S., A., T., B.—complete with pianoforte 
accompaniment and Tonic-Solfa setting 
may be obtained, price 3d., or post free 
3}d., through the branches or from the 
Head Office. 


.. ISLINGTON BRANCH. .. 


S.P.G.B. 


LECTURES .. 
WILL BE DELIVERED 


EVERY THURSDAY IN DEC., 


ap 8.15 aT THE 
CO-OPERATIVE HALL, 
144, Seven Sisters Road, 
(Entrance in Thane Villas.) 
2nd—‘ The Evolution of Society.” 
J. Firzcerap 
9th—‘ Materialist Conception of 
Religions.” i F. 8. Leicu 
16th—“The Rise and Fall of 
Capitalism.” H. J. Newman 
23rd—T'o be announced. . 
30th—The Evolution of the Work- 
ing-Class Movement.” R. H. Kent 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
10, Saxptaxp Sreeet, Losvow, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA—A. Jones, , 8, Mathew-st., 
Latchmere tagged Branch 
meets every Monday at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 134, High Street, Battersea, S.W. 
BURNLEY .—G. H. Schofield, Sec., 77 Parliament-st., 
Burnley. Branch meets every Sunday at 11 
a.m. at 77, Parliament-street. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EARLSFIELD.—R. B. Goodwin, Sec., 12, Burmester 
Rd., Tooting, S.W. Branch meets Saturdays, 
29, Thornsett-rd at 8.30. Rooms open every 
evening. 


EAST HAM.—E. E. Hagger, Sec., Rosebery-av. 
Manor Park, E. Branch mnects ct abore a” 
dress alternate Thursdays at 8.30 p.m. 

EDMONTON.—Sidney Auty, Sec. 60, Gilpin Grove, 
Edmonton. Branch meets Wednesdays 8.30. 


FULHAM.—E. Waller, Secretary, 45, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

ISLINGTON.—Communications to - Branch 
meets every Wed. at 8 at 144, Seven Sisters- 

rd. Holloway, N. 

MANCHESTER.—J. Marsh, Sec., 97. Biantyr-st., 
Swinton, near Manchester. Branch meets 
alternate Fridays at 8 p.m., at Lockharts, 
Oxford-st. (opposite Palace Theatre). Public 
admitted. 

PADDINGTON.—B. Carthurs, Sec., 33, Wallerton- 
rd., Maida Hill, W. ‘Branch meets every 
Thursday, 8.45 p.m., at 381, Harrow Road 
(side door). 

PECKHAM.—J. Benford, Sec., 38, Kimberley Rd., 
Nunhead. Branch meets every Friday at 8.30 
at 21, Nunhead Lane, Peckham. 

ROMFORD DIVISION.—AIli communications to 
the Secretary, S.P.G.B. Club, 27, York Road, 
Ilford. Branch meets Sundays, 8 p.m. at Club. 

_ Speakers’ Class, Thursdays at 9. 

STOKE: NEWINGTON.—D. W. Fisher, Sec., 52, 
Petherton Rd., Canonbury, N. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays, 8 p.m. at 2, Dalston 
Lane (2nd floor). 

TOOTING.—H. Wallis, Sec., 111, Sellingcourt Rd., 
Tooting. Branch meets Wednesdaysat 8.30, at 
Gorringe Dining Rooms, Tooting Junction. 

TOTTENHAM.—J. T. Bigby, Sec., 46, Brunswick- 
rd., S. Tottenham. Branch meets Mondays 
at 8 p.m., at Tottenham Central Club, 366 
High-rd. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—H. Crump, Sec., 623, Forest-rd., 
Walthamstow. Branch meets at above ad- 
dress every Thursday at 8.30. 

WATFORD.—G. Glen, Sec., 4, Marlborough Road. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. 

WEST HAM.—Commannications to Secretary. Branch 
meets Mondays 7.30, at Boleyn Dining Rooms, 
459, Green Street, Upton Park. 


WOOD GREEN.—W.C. Mathews, Sec., 6, Gladstone 


Warple Way, 





Discussion sésa-teawaitin invited. Every 


one welcome. Admission free. 


Avenue, Wcod Green, N. Branch meets 
Ist & 3rd Wednesday at 8.30 at 2, Station-rd, 
Wood Green. 
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THE 
SOCIALIST -PARTY OF GREAT BRIT 


OBJECT. : 

The establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments 
for producing and distributing wealth b. -ad 
in the interest of the whole commanity - 


Declaration of Principles 


HE SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 
HOLDS 


That society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capit- 
alist or master-class, and the consequent enslave- 
ment of the working-class, by whose labour 
alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antag- 
onism of interests, manifesting itself as a clase 
struggle, between those who possess but do not. 
produce, and those who produce but do not. 


possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working-class from. 
the domination of the master-class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

4 That as in the order of social evoluticn the 
working-class is the last class to achieve its free- 
dom, the emancipation of the working-class will 
involve the emancipation of all mankind without. 
distinction of race or sex. - 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working-class itself. . 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to- 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist-class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. age. Ny 

)That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working-class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master-class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

¢ Tue Sociauist Party or Great Barram, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working-class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, pr'vilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. . > a 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


—0:—— 


Ist, 1909. 


Branch,*8.P.G.B. ° 


I hereby declare my adhesion to the, above 
principles, and request enrolment ‘as a member 
of The Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
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